ENTRAL 
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MAIN STEM... BETWEEN THESE OTHER Goop LINES UNITED 


1T COULD ONLY BE ONE AIRLINE 


| AIR LINES 





Today many excellent local airlines serve our nation —and most of them connect 
with the coast-to-coast routes of United Air Lines. So no matter where you live, 
it’s just a short trip to one of the gateway cities on the Main Line Airway, with 
its swift DC-7 nonstops and famous Red Carpet® Service. Or—if your city is 
one of the eighty served by Mainliners®, United will arrange for your con- 
necting travel on any of the local airlines—United’s good friends and neighbors. 


*"Red Carpet” is a service mark owned and used by United Air Lines, Inc Copr. 1957 United Air Lines 











Meet a man whose business is your driving com- He's a forward-looking man with a growing 


fort and safety. He’s a service station operator, an business. His professional way of conducting that 
independent businessman, whose helpful manner has business is a credit to both the oil and automotive 
earned the respect of everyone. industries he represents so well. 





He’s a skilled man, whose training and experi- He’s a good citizen, representing his community 
ence you can always depend upon. He'll take expert every day to out-of-town travelers. As a business- 
care of one of your major financial investments— man, he supports various civic activities for the bet- 


your automobile. terment of his community. 


There are over 200,000 men like this ready to help you, 
and every motorist, on every highway and byway throughout America. Knowing that 
trained, experienced and friendly help is as near as the next service station makes motoring 
a carefree pleasure. America’s service station teams give today’s motorists the road-long 
reassurance that they never drive completely alone. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of “Ethy!" antiknock 
compound—used by oil companies 
everywhere toimprove their gasolines. 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands by you 


The man who couldn’t 
be nailed together 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF LIBERTY’S 
MEDICAL CARE FOR INJURED WORKERS 





MEDICAL ADVISORS HELP YOU CUT COM- 
PENSATION LOSSES In 64 Metropolitan 
Areas Liberty Mutual retains leading 
qualified specialists as Medical Advisors 
to check the diagnosis of serious cases and 
assist treating physicians. 


THROUGH 
DIRECT 
~ DEALING 


ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN BENEFIT through 
Liberty’s 4-phase medical and health pro- 
gram and dividend policy. In-Plant Medi- 
cal Service, Industrial Hygiene, Medical 
Advisory Service and Rehabilitation con- 
trol losses and help achieve low net cost. 





, i EMPLOYEE of a Liberty pol- 
icyho!der fractured his hip while at 
work and a surgical nail (like the one in the 
picture) was inserted to hold the broken 
bones in place. 

Some weeks later the attending physi- 
cians consulted with Liberty Mutual's 
Medical Advisor, an orthopedic specialist, 
to review the X-rays. His experienced eye 
saw that this man had a chemical reaction 
to the nail. The bone was crumbling, the 
nail was pulling loose 

New surgery was done immediately. It 
was a success. The patient was saved from 
what might have been a much longer 
period of total disability 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


4 Home Office: Boston 


Insurance for: Workmen's Compensation, Group Accident 


and Health, Automobiles, Liability, Fire, Marine, Crime 
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t Corporation as photographed by {rnold Vewman 


Alex Lewyt cleans up 102,318 orders in one day with telegrams 


‘When the Lewyt big wheel vac uum cleaner was unveiled at out 
sales meeting,” says Alex Lewyt, “response was tremendously favorable 
Distributors were excited—wanted to get the news to our dealers imme- 
diately. We agreed—but we also wanted t *t orders fast to plan our 
production schedule. So telegrams making the announcement and asking 
for orders by wire were sent simultaneously to thousands of dealers. Back 
came an avalanche of orders— 102, of them in less than 24 hours!” 

More than a million times a day, business finds it wise to wire 
Telegrams quote prices, confirm orders, route shipments. Speed plus 


the written record make the telegram essential to American business. 








You'll never LETTERS 


go back A Temple or a Tower? prints exactly, or the temple will turn into 


a Tower of Babel 
Robert HAWKINS 
Santa Barbara, Calif 









July 1 cover story, “The Temple 
” provides a record and an insight 
nking of our Supreme Court which 


. . ! every literate American should read. The What Jenny Did 
hairdressings! court’s recent decisions are terrifying. Did Sir: 


to ordinary 

















Khrushchev and Chou En-lai sit in on those Read with interest your June 3 article 
historic decisions? If not, they were well concerning Protestants and the Church of 
represented (except for Tom Clark, who rec- Scotland in the early 17th century. Jenny 
ognized the “clear and present danger’’) Geddes threw that “cutty stool” towards 

| Ep H. Hoover the head of my distant, illustrious relative, 
Denver Dean James Hanna, who was reading the 
Collect for the Seventh Sunday after Trinity 

Sir It was July 23, 1637, and the people in 
Chief Justice Earl Warren is reported to St. Giles excitedly awaited the service book, 


have asked, “Who can define the meaning 
of un-American?” With two words I can 
inswer; Earl Warren 
W. O. BEEMAN sy 
| Bartlesville, Okla, Mit 


Sir 
Why should we continue to spend billions 
to stop Communism abroad when our own 
U.S. Supreme Court gives it the green light 
in this country? 
MartTIN CoLrax 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Sir 

The distorted account of recent Supreme 
Court history in your June 17 issue con- 
Stitutes a completely unfair attack on the 
court and a dishonestly accusive hint of 
liberalism, Law is not a permanently fixed 
code determined by Time or J. Edgar 
Hoover. It is a constantly shifting redefini 
tion of applicability of rights, which include 
adequate defense of the individual 


Davip Ray ’ 
JENNY STARTING THE Riot 





Chicago 
Sir which had been revised and “stamped” by 
The duty of the Supreme Court is to act Archbishops Laud and Wren. Its sponsors 
upon the law as it is—not as they would chose the most explosive hour possible. Thus, 
have it written the infamous Jenny hurled the stool (see cut) 
DENNIS OLSEN and cried: “How dare you to say ‘mass’ to 
San Jose, Calif. my lug [ear]?” " dean beat a hasty re- 
: treat, but Jenny's signal touched off a riot 
Sir In spite of chastising Jenny and her drastic 
Can you recall anyone in high public action, Hannas today are Presbyterians 
office since Aaron Burr was Vice President (Tue Rev.) J. AktTHUR HANNA 
who is a bigger menace to America than Oak Hill and Horeb Presbyterian Churches 
Earl Warren is as Chief Justice? Oak Hill. Ohio 
HARop J. CAHILL 
a , P 
Yonkers, N.Y, Princess Hamlet? 
Sir Sir 
Someone should tell Chief Justice Warren Proposed costume for Actress Jayne Mans- 


that man No. 3 (“Sir, I am building a field playing the Prince of Denmark [June 
F '@) R NVI = N temple”) must follow the designer’s blue- 24]: “black tights, bare bodkin.” Bodkin 
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OF THESE SUPERB HIGH-FIDELITY 


12” COLUMBIA ) RECORDS 


If you join the-Columbia (lp) Record Club now 





FANCY FREE 
L SALON MEXICO 


PAUL WESTON 


end His Music a 
from 


ES! You may have, FREE, ANY 3 of these best-selling 

12” Columbia @ records. We make this unique offer 
to introduce you to the money-saving program of the 
Columbia @ Record Club... a program that selects 
for you each month the greatest works in every field of 
music—performed by the world's finest artists, brilliantly 
reproduced on Columbia 4» records. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: To enjoy the Club's benefits 
~ mail the coupon, indicating which one of the four Club 
Divisions best suits your musical taste: Classical; Jazz; 
Listening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and 
Musical Comedies. 


Each month you will receive free the Club Magazine 
Which describes the current selections in all four Divi- 
sions. You may accept or reject the monthly selection 
for your Division... or you may take records from other 
Club Divisions ° thereby assuring you the widest 
possible choice of recorded entertainment. Or you may 
tell us to send you NO record in any month 


Your only obligation is to purchase four selections 
from the more than 100 that will be offered during the 
next 12 months. The records you want are mailed and 
billed to you at only $3.98 (original cast Musical Shows 
somewhat higher), plus a small mailing charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY: The three 
records sent to you now represent an “advance"’ of the 
Club’s bonus system — given to you at once. After you 
have fulfilled your membership obligation by purchasing 
four records, you will receive an additional free Bonus 
record of your choice for every two additional Club 
selections you accept. Bonus records are superb 12” 
Columbia dp records—the very best of the Columbia & 
catalog—just like those shown here. 


Indicate on the coupon which three records you want 
free, and the Division you prefer, Then mail the coupon at 
once. You must be delighted with membership or you may 
cancel it by returning the free records within 10 days. 


COLUMBIA |) RECORD CLUB 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
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LEVANT PLAYS GERSHWIN 


Tae AY oe 


* 
AN AMERICAN IN PARIS ‘2 


LI'L ABNER 


Move tram the Broadway Production 








and his 
orchestra 


eS 
ELLINGTON 
UPTOWN 


CONCERTO IN F } 


2 mapaeiee me MOGT® 


rimsky-korsakov 
THE PHILADELPINA ORCHESTRA 





scheherazade 


EUGENE ORMANDY. CONDUCTOR 








UE SENT TO YOU AT ONCE—MAIL EN 


or 
‘THE PHILADELPHIA URCHESTRA 
EUGENE ORMANDY, Condecter 






ANDRE 
KOSTELANETZ 


JEROME 


AY KERN 
wimloenrd 


—and agree to purchase 4 selections during the coming 12 months 


Duke ELLINGTON 





CONCERT BY THE SEA 
ERROLL GARNER 











COLUMBIA | RECORD CLuB, 
Dept. 247, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records indi- 
cated here: (Select the records you want by circling 3 
numbers in the list at the right) 


and enroll me in the following Division of the Club: 
(check one box only) 
C) Classical () Listening and Dancing 


C) Broadway, Movies, Television 2) 
and Musical Comedies 


Jou 


Each month you will send me the Columbia @ Record 
Club Magazine which describes the records offered in 
all four Club Divisions. I have the privilege of accept- 
ing the monthly selection in the Division checked above, 
or any other selection described, or none at all. My 
only obligation is to purchase four records in the next 
12 months at the regular list price plus a small mai! 
ing charge. After accepting four records, I will receive 
a free Bonus record for every two additional records 
I purchase. If not delighted with membership, fT may 
cancel within 10 days by returning all records 





Nome 
(Please Print) 


Ad 





City se ET 
CANADA: Prices slightly higher 62 
Address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
If you wish to have this membership credited 
to an established Columbia Records dealer, 
authorized to accept subscriptions, Please fill 
e in the dealer's name and address 








LE 





COUPON NOW 








CIRCLE THE NUMBERS OF THE 


3 RECORDS 


1, Tehaikovsky: 
Nuteracker Suite: 
The Sleeping 
Beauty Ballet 

Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, Ormandy. cond 


2. The Voice 

Frank Sinatra in 12 
songs that first made 
him famous — Lover 
Fools Rush In, ete 


3. King of Swing; Vol. 1 
Benny Goodman and 
Original Orch., Trio, 
Quartet. Ridin’ High 
Moonglow~—9 more 


4. Li'l Abner 

Percy Faith and his 
Orchestra play music 
from this gay hit show 


5. Bernstein: Fancy 
Freo— Ballet Suite: 
Copland: El Salén 
México; Milhaud: La 
Création du Monde 

Leonard ernstein 

conducting the Colum- 

bia Symphony in bril- 

Nant performances of 

three modern works. 


6. Moonlight Becomes You 
Here's mood music in 
Hi-Fi — Paul Westor 
and his Music from 
Hollywood. 12 songs 





Dealer's Name 


Dealer's Address. 


YOU WANT 


7. Ellington Uptown 
Duke Ellington and 
Orchestra perform 
Skin Deep, The Mooche, 
Perdidg—2 more, 


8. Levant Plays Gershwin 
3 works—Rhapsody In 
Blue; Concerto in F; 
An American in Paris 


9. Day By Day 
Doris Day sings 12 
popular songs lud- 
ing The Song Is 
Autumn Leaves, ¢ 






10. Rimsky-Korsakov: 

Scheherazade 
Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, conductor. A 
superb performance of 
this exotic score. 


ti. Music of Jerome Kern 
Andre Kostelanetz and 
his Orchestra play 20 
Kern favorites 


12. Concert by the Sea 

Erroll Garner in an 
actual jazz perform- 
ance at Carmel, Calif 
Teach Me Tonight. 
Where or When, I'll 
Remember April—8 
more. 
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All set...come hill 





high water! 


we 
FOR ce 


What a pleasure to know your car engine is rarin’ 
to go! Pennzoil with Z-7 — 100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil blended with permanently active Z-7 — keeps your 
engine clean, smooth-running and powerful for keeps. 
Wherever you live, ask your dealer for Pennzoil with 
Z-7, The Tough-Film™ oil, by name. 


IN EVERY STATE, AT DEALERS WHO C@PFC FOR YOUR CAR 


AND IN CANADA AT @ DEALERS 






—at 


YOU WANT TO HIT 
THE LONGEST BALL 
ON THE COURSE TODAY 
e 


PLAY THE NEW ’57 
WILSON STAFF 


fine 








Find Your 
Nearest! Deoler 
in The a - 
Yellow Poges | = Sound your Z . 


She deserves 






insist on Pennzoil 


MEMBER PENN, GRADE CRUDE Ol, ASSN., PERMIT NO. 2, OIL CITY, Fa. 












to eat out 


least once a week! 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 


brunch or lunch . . . the pleasure's made 


greater by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & 


Sanborn Coffees are served by more 


hotels and restaurants throughout 
America than any other brand! 





| threw me for a loop, so I referred to 


my faithful dictionary, which states that a 
bodkin is “an instrument for drawing tape 
through a hem, a pointed instrument a 
pin for fastening the hair.” Even on Miss 
Mansfield, I can't imagine anything less 
interesting than a “bare bodkin.’ 

D. J. McCrary 





Lynwood, Calif 
@ But how about those tights?—Ep. 


Turk's Talk 


Sir 
I was shocked to see you assert [June 
24] that Kemal Ataturk “publicly described 
Islam as ‘this theology of an immoral Arab.’ ” 
Ataturk never made such a statement—pub 
licly or privately, Two biographies, which 
you must have used as your source material, 
can in no way be considered concrete, au 
thoritative evidence. Ataturk achieved many 
great reforms, among which was the secu- 
larization of the Turkish state, but he never 
said, or even implied, that this separation 
of the state from religion was in favor of 
atheism or irreverence for Islam. Ataturk 
personally believed in the teachings of Islam 
ind had a great respect for Mohammed 
ALTEMUR KILIc 
Turkish Press Attaché 
Washington, D.C 


@ Trme’s sources were the two biog- 
raphies of Kemal Ataturk in English 
which are criticized by Turks as sen- 
sational. Turkish scholarship, now so 
prudent about its national hero, has 
not yet soundly encompassed the full 
dimensions of Ataturk’s lively charac- 
ter and opinions.—-Ep. 


Famous Last Words 
Sir: 

Is it not a very strange coincidence that 
William Sidney Porter’s (alias O. Henry) 
last words whilst dying were “Turn up the 
lights, I don’t want to go home in the dark,” 
and over a century before, Goethe, whilst 
fading away, whispered his famous last words 
“Mehr Licht " (More light)? 

WALTER Fucus 





Bonn, Germany 
Sir 
O. Henry's last line paraphrases the title 
of a hit song at the time.* 
CLINTON S. Cook 
Hamilton, Bermuda 


Sir 

In his favorite saloon Porter was in the 
habit of gaining the attention of the bar- 
tender by calling, “Oh Henry!” One of his 
buddies suggested “O, Henry” as a good pen 
name, since he had certainly used it enough 

EpWARD H. EMMERT 

Lancaster, Pa 


Mondrian & the Squares 
or 

With awe I read of Piet Mondrian’s su- 
preme effort—when he painted a canvas 
composed of a white background with two 
black lines. One can only regret that he did 
not live long enough to attain the ultimate 
the virgin canvas untouched by brush 

MAX SHAPIRO 

Springfield, Pa 
Sir 

Coming so soon after the Picasso job, 
ian flashlights the 





your article on Mond 


l'n ffraid lo Com Home in the Dark 
circa 19 was a song about a husband who 


© tell his wife his 
reasons for staying out all night 
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-Years ahead for smooth, quiet comfort 








| 
VERYBODY GOES FOR THE VISCOUNT 


Here are some of the things first-time Viscount there is so little engine noise that you can 
passengers say: ‘“‘Amazingly quiet!’ .. . “Smoothest actually whisper and be heard! Next 

flight ever!” ... ‘Loved those big windows!” In trip you take, go Viscount. /t’s 

fact, the Viscount is an airplane that invites such tomorrow's way to fly—and it’s here today! 
enthusiasm. Everything about this gleaming You can fly Viscount with Capital Airlines, 
sky-ranger is so different. The long, slim Rolls-Royce Trans-Canada Air Lines, British West Indian 
engines aren’t the conventional kind—they’re Airways, Cubana Airlines, and remember 
jel-prop, and they speed you along at more than there are many other airlines featuring 

five miles a minute. You feel no vibration, and Viscount service throughout the world. 


JET-PROP VICKERS 





POWERED BY FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 


~ ee 








mar i 









ah 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD., WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND *© MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 
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Gilbey’s Gin is the one gin 
distilled in 11 countries and 


served ’round the world 


Imagine a gin so smooth, so dry and so 
crystal-clear, it is demanded all over the 
world! Uhis world-wide preference for 


Gilbey’s Gin tells you that you'll like it best 


”» 


“The world agrees on ‘GILBEY'S please’. 


Gilbey’s Gin 


GILBEY'S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. & A. 
GILBEY, LTD., CINCINNATI, OHIO. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 














difference between profoundly creative art and 
the foxy razzle-dazzle of the greatest ma- 
‘gician since the death of vaudeville.- 

JoHN MARSHALL BARBOUR 
Pasadena, Calif. 


On the Roads 
Sir 
Your June 24 article on road builders is a 
marvel of reporting, and the six pages in color 
are masterpieces which merit the heading 
“American Art.” To make space for them in 
your Art section, you could have moved 
Gauguin’s Still Life with Apples (a $297,000 
gyp) into Business 
S. GINZBURG 
Berkeley, Calif 
Sir 
May I congratulate you on the excellent 
article and wonderful photographs. The pub- 
lic is becoming impatient, and there appears 
to be a great deal of misunderstanding 
relative to the proposed interstate highway 
system. Your article described the program in 
an understandable manner 
Epwarp J. KoNKOL 
Executive Vice President 
Wisconsin Bituminous 
Paving Association 
Madison, Wis 
Sir 
Can't resist congratulating Artzybasheff for 
his delightful cover of anthropomorphic road 


| building tools. That apprehensive truck, hands 


atop head, makes the whole bit 
Jack PITMAN 
Chicago 


Warping Views 
Sir: 

May we express to Mr. & Mrs. Edmund de 
Caussin Jr. our sympathy in their tragic ex- 
perience. Each time we read of the abduction 
and death of a child under similar circum 
stances, it seems that the moral flow of our 
present age cancels out the good that has been 
produced by our society. Mr. de Caussin 


| places the blame correctly on the emphasis 


on sex with which we nurture our people 
Mrs. JouN E. Evstnc 
Mansfield, S.Dak 
Sir 
As well-intentioned as Mr. de Caussin’s 
“explosive charge of thought” was, it is 
regrettable that his tragic plight lends emo- 
tional influence to his appeal. The ironical 
probability is that the man whose atrocity 
prompted such remarks would react with 
similar disgust to the sexual stimuli that 
Mr. de Caussin denounces. Let's open our 
eyes to the brand of pseudo-moralistic views 
that produces such warped personalities 
RICHARD EVERSON 
Pittsburgh 


Hell Is Like That 


Sir: 

The two smugly ignorant letters stating to 
what Billy Graham could convert Catholics 
are answered by Augustine, Francis of Assisi, 
Thomas Aquinas, and the endless line of other 
saints. “Pope and priest” are precisely what 
Billy is short of——Christ-given authority and 
Christ-bearing sacraments 

PAUL HUNTER 
Union City, N.J 


Sir 
After reading the Letters to the Editor 
concerning the Billy Graham crusade, I have 
concluded that hell is a place where Catholics 
are forced to listen to Billy Graham and 
Protestants to Fulton Sheen 
Jack Wricut 


Shreveport, La 
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Joseph Stanelli with some of the 1800 pairs of shoes he sells each week by telephone 


1800 pairs of shoes 
sold each week-—by telephone 


Telephone selling turns cold calls 
into cold cash for Welleco Shoe Corp., 
Waynesville, N. C., according to 
Joseph Stanelli, vice president in 


charge of sales. 


Each week he personally sells an 
average of 1800 pairs of shoes to re- 
tailers in 48 states. Annual sales by 
telephone: almost $200,000. 


Wellco points out that even though 
calls are made “cold” and though 
“routine selling in our industry nor- 
mally involves showing the retailer 
five sample cases of samples, it is 


clear that a well-developed sales 
message, delivered by phone. can 
overcome such handicaps as time, 
distance and trade practices.” 


Whatever products you sell—and 
whatever the size of your business— 
we'd like to show you how the planned 
use of the telephone can lead to in- 
Just call your Bell 


Telephone business office. A represent- 


creased profits. 


ative will visit you at your convenience. 
= 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 


— we 


First 
For example: 3 minutes 
Boston to New York 75¢ 
Milwaukee to Detroit 90¢ 


Waynesville, N.C., 





to Cleveland $115 
Seattle to San Francisco +14 
Chicago to Dallas $50 


Add 10% Federol Excise Tox 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


Each added 
minute 


20¢ 


25¢ 


30¢ 
40¢ 
40¢ 
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Walls Of Steel —Tall Or Small. 


The big picture shows the Socony 
Mobil Building at 42nd and Lex- 
ington in New York City. It’s the 
largest metal-walled office building 
in the world, and is completely 
sheathed with Stainless Steel panels. 
They used Stainless Steel because of 












its lasting beauty, durability, corro- 
sion resistance, and low main- 
tenance. The small picture below 
shows an _ all-steel prefabricated 
school. The steel skeleton is strong 
and safe, and the porcelain-enameled 
steel wall panels are colorful and 
easy to care for. 
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127 Different Parts! ris quiet, reliable alarm clock is a mass-production miracle. 127 dif 
ferent parts work together so that you can be sure of getting where you want to be on time. Most 
of the parts are made from steel because steel is strong, wear-resistant, and easy to fabricate 


A 


Artificial Heart-Lung Machine. This Stainless Steel machine re- 
moves blood from the body, replenishes it with oxygen, and pumps it 
back into the body—thereby functioning as heart and lungs. With it, 
doctors can actually stop the heart and repair it, since the machine does 
the heart's job. The device is made completely from Stainless Steel 
because it is the most easily cleaned of all metals. Stainless Steel will not 
corrode, and it will not contaminate or alter the structure of the blood 
in any way. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 

UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE 
GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES 
Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
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Now—A Steel Garbage Can In Color! Aimost all 
garbage cans are made from steel, galvanized with a 
thick coating of corrosion-resistant zinc. Now, one 
enterprising manufacturer has found a way actually to 
print color patterns on galvanized steel. Result: a 
beautifully textured can available in several pleasing 
colors which blend with shrubbery or buildings. Ask to 
see one at your favorite store. 








COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
NATIONAL TUBE OIL WELL SUPPLY 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 7-895 














Headache ? Cold Miseries? Muscu/ar Aches ? 


BUFFERIN. 


acts 
that a pain reliever must A 
"Sere twice as fast 
as aspirin! 


Bufferin combines aspirin 
with two antacid ingredients. 
These speed the pain reliever 
out of the stomach and into . 
the blood stream twice as fast ae 
as aspirin. So... 
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Bufferin acts twice as fast 
as aspirin to relieve pain, 
And it won't upset 

your stomach as 


aspirin often does. WON'T UPSET 


(& e 4 


YOUR STOMACH 





iF YOU SUFFER FROM PAIN OF ARTHRITIS OR RHEUMATISM, ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BUFFERIN 
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WEATHER-WATCHERS JOSEPHY, BRYSON, McCULLOCH 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


NE January day (clear in Manhattan, 
foggy in Los Angeles) a group of 
Time editors, writers and reporters 
made the first plans for the cover story 
that appears in this issue. The reporting 
assignment was handed to Frank Mc- 
Culloch, who was about to take over as 
chief of Tie’s Los Angeles bureau. 
It was a Los Angeles-sized assignment: 
report, in words and pictures, the phe- 
nomenal industrial and human growth 
that in less than a century had turned 
a patch of sand in Southern California 
into the greatest megalopolis in the U 
For the picture side of the story, 
McCulloch called in Los Angeles Pho- 
tographer John Bryson, onetime Lire 
correspondent. Cameraman Bryson 
took a twelve-hour, high-altitude air- 
crew course and a high-altitude cham- 
ber test to prepare for aerial shots, 
and set up an elaborate weather-warn- 
ing system so he would get the word 
as soon as a rare clear day began to 
dawn. For three months Bryson matched 
guesses with the Weather Bureau, 
peered disconsolately through smog, 
cruised 1,668 miles by car, flew un- 
counted thousands of miles more in 
prop planes, jets and helicopters (at 
times dangling out of the belly of the 
helicopter to get low aerial shots). In 
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Southern California, he soon discov- 
ered, it is hard to find a camera angle 
that does not include a_ top-secret 
defense installation. “Every time I set 
up that long lens,” he said, ‘At seemed 
that a dozen security, agents would 
come swarming out of the bushes and 
want to know what I thought I was 
doing.” 

Meanwhile, McCulloch was poring 
over official tracts, planning-commis- 
sion documents and sociologists’ re- 
ports, and roaming more than 3,000 
miles over the sprawling city in pursuit 
of more than 50 interviews. To get 
firsthand views of the operation, As- 
sociate Editor Alvin M. Josephy Jr., 
in charge of the picture project, and 
Contributing Editor Jesse L. Birnbaum, 
writer of this week's story, flew to 
California and joined the air and 
ground forces. 

As Correspondent McCulloch began 
to pour his 30,000-word file into Man- 
hattan, Cover Subject Norman Chan- 
dler (a handy man with words himself) 
asked with a grin: “If you give your 
editors everything you've got, how 
many issues of the magazine is it going 
to take to carry it all?’’ For the story 
that carries the sense of it all, see 
NATIONAL Arrairs, The New World. 
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e NOW IN A SINGLE POLICY — Life Insurance for the Whole Family 








Massachusetts Mutual’s new Family Plan 
combines in an economical all-in-one 
policy, life insurance for Dad, Mother and 
the children. And it automatically covers, 
at no extra cost, children born or legally 
adopted later. 

It covers you, Dad. You receive permanent life 
insurance with regular cash and loan values. 
Should anything happen to you, your family will 
receive the amount of your protection. In addi- 
tion, the insurance on your wife and children will 
continue as originally planned, without further 
premium payments. 

It covers your wife. She receives insurance up 
to half the amount on your own life, $10,000 
maximum, continuing to the age you select. 


It covers your children. Each child from 6 months 
to 18 years old is insured until age 21 for half 
of your wife’s coverage, up to $5,000. Babies 
from 14 days until 6 months of age are covered 
for lesser amounts. As each child reaches 21, he 
can take an individual policy for as much as five 
times the Family Plan insurance on his life . . . 
regardless of his health at the time. This can 
be important. 


New Convenience. Just one premium payment 
will cover your whole family’s insurance . . . 
makes keeping records so easy. And this new 
Family Plan is economical, too—gives you all-in- 
one protection at a low premium rate. Ask your 
Massachusetts Mutual man about it. Or call 
our General Agent listed under “Massachusetts 
Mutual” in your phone book. 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholders’ Company 
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THE NATION 
The Tug of Freedom 


“American policy,’ said Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles last week, “is 
conducted on the assumption, as a work- 
ing hypothesis, that free governments in 
the long run are going to prevail, and 
despotic governments in the long run are 
going to go under.’’ Dulles was answering 
a question at his weekly news conference, 
and even as he was talking, Russia’s 
Nikita Khrushchev was maneuvering and 
striking against the Stalinists in one of 
the great upheavals of Kremlin history 
(see ForEIGN News). 

The West took the upheaval in its 
summer stride, as if the appeal of freedom 
and erosion of despotism were now so 
clearly established that they needed no 
self-conscious exploitation. The President 
did not cancel his Fourth of July week- 
end on the farm at Gettysburg; the Sec- 
retary of State did not return from his 
long weekend at Duck Island, his retreat 
on Lake Ontario. In Washington the ex- 
perts’ comments on Khrushchev's appar- 
ent dominance ranged from a_ cynical 
“You can’t run anything with a commit- 
tee” to sweeping predictions that the be- 
ginning of the end of Russian Commu- 
nism was at hand, Until the air cleared, 
the safest prediction was made by a West- 





KHRUSHCHEV 
Despotism will fail. 


‘has the future ahead of it,” 


ern diplomat: “We are in for a lively 
time—full of surprises.” 

One remarkable fact of the latest 
Kremlin shakeup was that Khrushchev 
found it necessary to define Communism’s 
goals in American terms—“initiative,” 
“incentives,” etc. He told a workers’ mass 
meeting in Leningrad that Communists 
should “be able to solve the problem of 
catching up with the U.S.A.,” that the 
Soviet people should have enough meat, 
butter, milk and fruit, and their shops 
should be filled with “everything that 
makes man’s life more beautiful.” 

The implications were plain: Khru- 
shchev was keenly aware of the tug of 
capitalist freedom. And the implications 
lent special weight to Dulles’ words- 
before-the-fact definition of the basis of 
U.S. foreign policy. “The government 
which is responsive to the will of the peo- 
ple, which admits of diversity and free- 
dom of thought, is the government which 
he told the 
newsmen. “I don’t put any dates on these 
things. I don’t say what is going to hap- 
pen in one year, five years, ten years, but 
I am confident that that is a basic truth. 

“Certainly it’s an assumption that must 
be made by anybody who believes in the 
American tradition. It was in that belief 
that our nation was founded. It’s ex- 
pressed in the Federalist Papers. It is 
expressed by Abraham Lincoln ... He 
said: “The Declaration of Independence 
. . . gave liberty not alone to the people 
of this country, but hope to all the world, 
for all future time.’ It means in due 
course the weight should be lifted from 
the shoulders of all men. 

“That is a basic American belief and it 
is also the working hypothesis on which 
we conduct our foreign policy.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Atoms for Peace (Cont'd.) 


Just as Secretary Dulles is confident of 
the ultimate triumph of free, nations, so 
Dwight Eisenhower is sure that the best 
way to bulwark the world’s security is to 
divert atomic production toward peaceful 
uses—just as fast as the Russians make it 
safe to do so. Last week Ike’s drive went 
forward on three fronts: 

In Washington, the President and the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Lewis 
Strauss more than doubled—to 100,000 
kilograms (220,000 Ibs.)—the amount of 
uranium 235 to be made available under 
the Atoms for Peace program for lease 
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DULLEs 
Liberty will prevail. 


or sale at home and abroad. Of the 
new 59,000-kilogram allocation, to be “dis- 
tributed over a number of years,”’ 1) 30.- 
coo kilograms will be for use in the 
U.S.. principally for power reactors on a 
lease basis; and 2) 29,800 kilograms will 
go abroad through sale or lease to indi- 
vidual nations (but not to Russia or the 
satellites) and to the European Atomic 
Energy Community when it is finally set 
up. Immediately after the announcement 
three more nations—Italy, France, West 


Germany—signed agreements at the State ~ 


Department to receive U-235 allotments 
under adequate safeguards, bringing the 
total to seven with another seven agree- 
ments about to be concluded. 
Disarmament. In London, at week-long 
meetings of the U.N. Disarmament Sub- 
committee, U.S. Delegate Harold Stassen 
spelled out for Russia’s Valerian Zorin a 
two-point U.S. plan for ending the H-bomb 
race as a “first step” toward overall arms 
reduction. 
@ Point No. 1: The U.S., in exchange for 
Russian agreement to halt nuclear-weapons 
production by some mutually acceptable 
cut-off date, ¢.g., 1959, would agree to an 
immediate suspension of nuclear tests for 
ten months. 
q Point No. 2: The U.S., as soon as Rus- 
sia and the West had ended nuclear- 
weapons production under strict inspection 
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E'VE all got rocket fever here,” 
said the manager of the Starlite 
Motel in Cocoa Beach, Fla. one day 
last week. “Everything centers on the 
Cape. We look at it and live with it 
every day.” The Cape is Cape Canav- 
eral, home of the Air Force missile test 
center, and the everyday facts of life 
of nearby Cocoa, Cocoa Beach, Mel- 
bourne, Rockledge and Titusville—on 
Florida’s east coast—probably have no 
parallel anywhere else in the world. 

It is a land where highways are like- 
ly to be blocked so that trailers can 
haul their menacing, canvas-shrouded 
packages to the secret precincts be- 
yond the gates. Tank trucks make 
shuttle runs between the Titusville 
railroad sidings and the Cape, carefully 
hauling highly volatile liquid oxygen 
for rocket fuel. It is a land of piercing 
shrieks and thunderous roars, and 
when the shrieks and the roars com- 
bine in one nerve-racking racket, 
housewives, office workers and school- 
children rush outdoors to watch an- 
other missile on the way, and to com- 
pare notes on its performance. 

Research in a Fish Bowl. When- 
ever a big rocket shoot is scheduled 
at the Cape, word spreads from homes 
to stores to filling stations and motels 
to the concessions on the public 
beaches, not five miles from the top- 
secret launching pads. Within the 
hour the beach crowds are 25% above 
normal. Binoculars, telescopes and 
cameras magically appear. “I know 
there’s a missile on a launcher,” says 
an cight-year-old boy, building sand 
castles, a pair of binoculars around 
his neck. 

Before T (for test) time, all eyes 
look for the now familiar telltale signs: 
the radar search dish on the Cape 
begins rotating; crash boats put out to 
sea; the yellow warning spheres are 
hoisted atop the go-ft. poles; the eight 
massive service towers and gantries 
clank and clatter. The tips of the mis- 
siles are often visible on the skyline. 
“Conducting tests on the Cape,”’ said 
one missileman, “is like performing 
research in a fish bowl.” 

Smiles in the Motels. The big 
night shoots are usually the occasion 
for the Cape’s wives to get together 
while their husbands work. If there is 
sufficient warning, they gather at patio 
parties to watch the gushing clouds of 
steam tinged with pink, the towers 
ablaze with brilliant greenish-white 
light, the plumes of clean-burning jet 
flame. And in the Starlite Motel, which 
rents 70 of its 87 units to missilemen 
from Convair, North American Avia- 
tion, Bell Telephone Laboratories, A.C. 
Spark Plug, the practiced observer at 
after-the-shoot cocktail parties can tell 
from the demeanor of his hosts how 
the shoot has gone. Smiles among the 
Convair group might mean a promising 
static-test day for the Atlas intercon- 
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LIFE IN MISSILELAND 








tinental ballistic missile, frowns among 
the North American missile monkeys 
might show a bad day for the Navaho 
intercontinental air-breather. 

“After three years,” said the wife of 
a Radio Corp. of America missileman, 
“you get used to it.” But the wife of a 
General Electric official contradicts 
her. “I've never gotten used to it, and 
I never will. Every time I hear a roar 
that isn’t a jet, I break my neck get- 
ting outdoors. My husband never says 
anything, and if he comes home happy, 
I want to know why.” 

Satellites in Swim Suits. In 1950 
the population of Brevard County 
was 23,600; it is now 70,000. Acre- 
age values have increased by 400% to 
500%, and almost no rentals are avail- 
able. Two years ago a pair of missile 
contractors and a used-car salesman 
opened a real-estate office on a bor- 
rowed $10,000, made $250.000 profit 
the first year, have made sales worth 
$467,000 in the first six months of 
1957. Such is the boom that missile- 
land needs one additional classroom 
and one new teacher every week. 

In Cocoa Beach the visitor can buy 
drinks with such exotic names as the 
“Satellite Cocktail,” “Snark,” “Flam- 
ing Matador,” can order a sandwich 
called “Snarkburger.” And around and 
about missileland, youngsters are pick- 
ing up bits and pieces of a weird new 
language; ¢.g., “If a bird doesn’t pro- 
gram in an X direction or wanders out- 
side the family of destruct criteria 
fail-safe imposes a condition of zero- 
lift." 

History in the Raw. As they fuel 
the missile boom and live their rare- 
fied daily lives. the missilemen, their 
families and the people who house, 
feed and take care of them are well 
aware that they have a grandstand, 
motel-roof view of historymaking in 
the raw at the Wright Field of the 
rocket age. One day last month hun- 
dreds crowded out on to the beaches to 
watch the first test of the U.S.’s big 
one, the Atlas. They shouted like foot- 
ball fans as Atlas rose, gasped as it 
began to lurch out of kilter, watched 
sadly and silently as it fell (Tre, 
June 24) in its first limited flight. 

Early this week the Cape’s amateur 
missile watchers passed the word that 
several towers were fat with missiles. 
Scuttlebutt was that one was a 1,500- 
mile Thor, another an earth satellite 
test rocket, or one could be Atlas 
No. 2. Another one was—well, it could 
be anything—maybe two _ rockets 
joined side by side, maybe something 
new, maybe, one man said, something 
for a trip around the moon. The only 
thing sure was that every resident with- 
in 50 miles was listening for the rumor 
and the roar. 





















































* If something goes wrong with a missile 
in flight, it is automatically blown up. 
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and enforcement, would join with Russia 

in dismantling some of its nuclear bombs | 
and turning over the fissionable material to 

an international agency according to a 

53-47 ratio, i.e., of every too Ibs. of ma- 

terial transferred for peaceful purposes, 

the U.S. would provide 53 Ibs., the Rus- 

sians 47 lbs. 

Such a two-step agreement, Harold 
Stassen stressed, would help reverse the 
tide of nuclear armament while still leav- 
ing the U.S. with “substantial nuclear- 
weapons capacity.” 

Clean Bombs. At his weekly news con- 
ference the President made two unex- 
pected gestures of good will. Two weeks 
ago, he recalled, AEC Chairman Strauss 
and three top U.S. scientists had reported 
that U.S. H-bomb fallout has been re- 
duced by 96%, and that, given more time 
and testing opportunities, they could be 
made 100% clean (Time, July 8). De- 
clared Ike: “If, ever under any circum- 
stances,” the U.S. makes another major 
H-bomb test, he would invite “any” other 
nation, including Russia, to visit the test 
site, “put its proper instruments in the 
air,” and thus decide for itself the degree 
of U.S, H-bomb radioactivity. Moreover, 
once the U.S. makes its completely clean 
bomb, he favored sharing the information 
with the Russians. 

Ike’s proposals prompted as many ques- 
tions as they answered. Reporters wanted 
to know whether this meant that the 
Administration, in view of the prospect of 
being able to produce a clean bomb, had 
changed its mind about the desirability of 
suspending nuclear tests even if the Rus- 
sians should agree. 

Said Ike: The Administration “will stand 
firmly” behind its disarmament offers. 
Reason: “The political, psychological ef- 
fects of doing this [are] so great that 
even if you suffered some scientific dis- 
advantage, we should go ahead with [test 
suspension |." Then, swinging over to the 
other side in this public debate with him- 
self, Ike examined the possible losses, 
admitted that they, too, could be great. 
If the U.S., he said, continued to test 
nuclear devices, not all of which are neces- 
sarily weapons, and thus came up with 
this “completely clean product,” it would 
have many “economical, useful purposes,” 
e.g., in building tunnels, moving moun- 
tains, “and of course you wouldn’t want 
to deny civilization the opportunity of 
using it.” 

The President vigorously denied that 
the U.S. was “shooting from the hip” in 
enunciating its disarmament policy. But 
he gave the impression, as the Christian 
Science Monitor's Richard L. Strout point- 
ed out, of “a conscientious man, eager to 
do what is in humanity’s highest interest, 
reaffirming his pledge to go ahead with a 
cessation of atomic tests, but at the same 
time weighing the possible loss to man- 
kind of losing the peaceful knowledge 
which such tests might bring.” It was an 
impression of confusion, too, but it left 
no confusion about Ike's basic aim of 
making the famed U.S. atom do the best 
by the world in the long run that it can 
possibly do. 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Biggest Guns 


When Georgia’s somber Richard Bre- 
vard Russell rose in the Senate last week. 
the skirmishing was over and the great 
civil rights battle of 1957 was joined. As 
the Southern camp’s chosen general in the 
fight, Dick Russell was set to fire the big- 
gest propaganda guns in a determined 
attack on the Administration’s House- 
passed civil rights bill—an attack that 
will probably turn into a lengthy Demo- 
cratic filibuster. 

“T speak in a spirit of great sadness,” 
said Russell in his slow drawl. “If Con- 
gress is driven to pass this bill in its pres- 
ent form, it will cause unspeakable con- 
fusion, bitterness and bloodshed in a great 
section of our common country. Concen- 
tration camps may as well be prepared 
now, because there will not be enough 
jails to hold the people of the South who 
will oppose the use of raw federal power 
forcibly to commingle white and Negro 
children in the same schools and places 
of public entertainment.” 

Ghosts Under the Bed. The “wickedly 
designed” Administration bill, Russell 
went on, has been sailing “under the false 
colors of a moderate bill to assure and 
protect voting rights.” Actually, it takes 
in a lot more than the right to vote: it 
empowers the Attorney General to seek 
court injunctions to protect such sweep- 
ing rights as “equal protection of the 
laws” and “equal privileges and immuni- 
ties under the law.” Thus the bill’s real 
purpose, Dick Russell charged, is to use 
“bayonet rule” to “destroy the separate 
system for the races on which the social 
order of the Southern states is built.” 

After going on in this vein for an hour 
or so, Russell sat down. The most apt 
rejoinder soon came from Illinois’ Repub- 
lican Everett McKinley Dirksen: “Sel- 
dom in my long legislative experience 
have I seen, within the framework of a 
single speech, so many ghosts discovered 
under the same bed.” 

Big Winds Ahead. In picking Dick 
Russell as their general, the Southerners 
put their best face forward. Gentlemanly 
Bachelor Russell is one of the most re- 
spected men in the Senate—and one of 
the most formidable parliamentarians. He 
is also battle-seasoned: since entering the 
Senate 24 years ago (he was its youngest 
member, aged 35), he has lived through 
many a filibuster. For the one now loom- 
ing ahead, he has set a strategy of mod- 
eration: avoid such customary filibuster 
time-killers as reading almanacs, keep 
speeches reasonably relevant, use legal 
argument instead of invective. By this 
approach, Russell hopes to win enough 
support from non-Southern conservatives 
on both sides of the aisle to cripple the 
bill with amendments. 

If he can hold back the firebrands— 
South Carolina’s Strom Thurmond, Loui- 
siana’s Allen Ellender et al.—Russell will 
probably hold off on his filibuster when 
Minority Leader William Fife Knowland 
moves to bring the bill to the floor this 
week. The really big winds will start blow- 
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Gerorcia’s RUSSELL 
Not enough jails. 


ing when debate on the bill itself begins. 
Unless 64 Senators vote to shut off debate 
by invoking the cloture rule (a remote 
possibility distasteful to most Senators, 
including Bill Knowland), the Southern- 
ers will very likely go on talking until 
1) they get tired and give up, or 2) the 
civil rights camp gets tired and drops the 
bill. To keep the talkathon going, Russell 
will have only 18 men, counting himself. 
The remaining four Southern Democrats 
—Texas’ Johnson and Yarborough, Ten- 
nessee’s Kefauver and Gore—will sit on 
the sidelines as neutrals. 

Compromise in the Air. With Texas’ 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson out of 
the battle (but doing his talented best to 
work out cloakroom compromises), Mi- 


ARKANSAS’ Hays 
Too little time. 








nority Leader Knowland will in effect 
control the Senate. His strategy: gradual- 
ly stretch out the sessions until finally 
the Southerners have to keep talking 
round the clock. Then the real drama of 
a filibuster will set in, as the orators bat- 
tle not the hated bill but the fatigue that 
creeps into bone and brain. 

How long will it last? Possibly until 
early September, ventured Bill Knowland. 
Bent on pushing some kind of civil rights 
bill through no matter how long it takes, 
Knowland announced following Russell's 
speech that he was willing to consider on 
its merits any amendment the Southern- 
ers propose. With that spirit of give and 
take in the Senate air, South Dakota 
Republican Karl Mundt rose up to pre- 
dict a compromise “for which the South 
can’t vote, but with which the South 
can live.” 

Dwight Eisenhower, too, seemed to be 
in a conciliatory mood. His objective, he 
said at his press conference, is to prevent 
interference with anybody’s right to vote. 
Looking at the actual text of the bill, he 
had found “certain phrases” that he did 
not completely understand, so he was 
going to “talk to the Attorney General 
and see exactly what they do mean.” And 
he was “ready to listen,” he said, to any- 
one who considered the bill “extreme.” In 
other words, “wickedly designed” or no, 
the Administration’s bill will not bar Dick 
Russell from taking a taxi downtown to 
present his case to the President any time 
he feels like it. 


About-Face 


Three days after it had marched up the 
hill to spear the President's request for 
authorization of a long-term foreign-aid 
development fund, the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee did an abrupt about- 
face last week, marched back down again 
to approve the bill 17-10. 

Pivot of the turnabout was Arkan- 
sas’ hard-working, international-minded 
Brooks Hays, whose plight showed how 
personal pressures and preoccupations can 
affect the voting of even a highly con- 
scientious legislator. Hays had been so 
busy with the unfamiliar duties and re- 
sponsibilities of his new post as lay presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Convention 
that he could find little time to do his 
homework on the new foreign-aid pro- 
gram. On the committee's first go-round, 
he instinctively voted against a sharp de- 
parture from Congress’ customary prac- 
tice of year-to-year authorizations for for- 
eign aid. But Hays felt uneasy about his 
vote. On his weekend, he read up on the 
advantages of a long-range fund: e.g., a 
three-year authorization, in place of the 
usual one-year program, would be more 
efficient, less expensive and would encour- 
age underdeveloped countries to under- 
take sound, well-planned projects. 

Back to the committee room went 
Brooks Hays, convinced that his first 
vote was wrong. He moved for reconsid- 
eration, got new help from members who 
had been absent from the first meeting, 
and emerged with a committee vote rec- 
ommending the development fund (al- 
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eady approved by the Senate) to the 
ull House. 

Also last week in Congress: 
] The Judiciary Committees of both 
Jouses rushed through an Administration 
‘must” bill to ease the effect of the Su- 
yreme Court’s Jencks case ruling that 
lefendants have a right to inspect FBI 
iles relating to testimony by a Govern- 
nent witness (Trume, June 17)—a deci- 
jon that, said Attorney General Herbert 
3rownell, had brought about “a serious 
risis in law enforcement.” Under the 
\dministration measure. the trial judge 
vould examine the FBI material requested 
yy the defense, turn over only the parts 
e considers relevant. 
] The Senate, after voting down cuts 
rroposed by Illinois’ left-wing Democrat 
aul Douglas and Idaho's right-wing Re- 
yublican Henry Dworshak, unanimously 
ipproved a $34.5 billion defense appro- 
riation—virtually all, except for book- 
eeping shifts, that the Administration 
ad asked for. 
lj The House scheduled a vote this week 
mn what Speaker Sam Rayburn calls “the 
ow thing,” a resolution, fostered by Ohio 
Republican Frank T. Bow, calling upon 
he Administration to scrap its status-of- 
orces agreements (Time, June 17) with 
oreign countries. Ohio’s Bow, who has 
nade a career out of attacking status-of- 
orces pacts. got his resolution through 
he House Foreign Affairs Committee by 
n 18-to-8 vote, and will very likely get 
( through the full House. But the Senate, 
aking a dim view of House meddling 
vith the Senate's business of treaties. is 
xpected to bury “the Bow thing” deep. 
} The House Republican leadership 
olled G.O.P. House members, reported 
hat they are overwhelmingly opposed to 
_major Administration proposal: federal 
id for school construction. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
3urned Hands Across the Sea 


Before official Washington could get out 
f town for the long weekend, Massachu- 
etts’ Democrat John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
et off a cannon cracker in the Senate that 
attled the windows at the other end of 
ennsylvania Avenue and painfully burned 
n ally 3,800 miles away. The Kennedy 
rework: an urgent appeal for the U.S. to 
tep into the bloody Algerian rebellion 
gainst French rule and lend its weight to 
he cause of Algerian independence. 

In dealing with Algeria, the Eisenhower 
\dministration has tried to avoid offend- 
ng either the Asian-African nations, which 
re fervently on the side of the rebels, or 
‘rance, bitterly fighting to keep a hold 
n her most prized overseas territory. In 
he United Nations the U.S. has gone 
long with France’s claim that the crisis 
; a French internal problem. 

Without Links? Such a “head-in-the- 
ands” policy, charged Kennedy in a full- 
ress speech, has proved a dismal flop. 
Vith the U.S. standing by, the costly 
Igerian war has dragged on and on, weak- 
ning France, dimming French prospects 
f salvaging some economic links with 
‘orth Africa out of the wreckage of em- 


pire, and enfeebling the NATO defense 
against Communism by tying down 400,- 
ooo French troops. Worst of all, the U.S.’s 
“retreat from the principles of independ- 
ence and anti-colonialism” has damaged 
“our standing in the eyes of the free 
world, our leadership in the fight to keep 
that world free... 

“Perhaps it is already too late. . . to 
save the West from total catastrophe in 
Algeria,” said Kennedy. “But we dare not 
fail to make the effort.” What the U.S. 
should press for, he argued, is a solution 
under which Algeria would win political 
independence but France would keep some 
form of economic “interdependence.” He 
urged the Senate to pass a double-barreled 
resolution calling upon the Administration 
to try to bring about an independence- 
with-interdependence settlement through 
NATO or the “good offices’ of Tunisian 
and Moroccan leaders, and, if there is 
no substantial progress toward the goal by 
the time the U.N. General Assembly meets 
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SAFE AND SANE FourtH? 





next September, to support “an interna- 
tional effort” toward the goal of Algerian 
independence. : 

Without Nightmares? To Administra- 
tion ears, Kennedy’s Algeria speech 
sounded like troublesome meddling, pos- 
sibly part of the buildup of his stock as a 
Democratic presidential nominee in 1960. 
Secretary of State Dulles at his news con- 
ference replied that he would be “very 
sorry” to see the Algerian crisis, with its 
“great difficulty and complexity,” become 
a U.S. problem. And “if anyone is inter- 
ested in going after colonialism,” said Dul- 
les, he should look to the enslaved nations 
behind the Iron Curtain. Added Dwight 
Eisenhower at his midweek press confer- 
ence: the “best role” for the U.S. is to 
“try to be understanding to both sides in 
any quarrel . . . That means often you 
work behind the scenes because you don’t 
get up and begin to shout about such 
things, or there will be no effectiveness.” 

The Washington comments were mild 
compared to what the French were saying. 
In Brest, French organizations conspicu- 
ously boycotted U.S. Fourth of July cele- 
brations in protest. Rumbled irate De- 
fense Minister André Morice: “I don’t 





know if Monsieur Kennedy spends peace- 
ful nights without nightmares, but I do 
know that [his help to the Algerian rebels } 
will cost many more innocent lives and 
help prolong a drama that would have 
ended long ago if thoughtless friends had 
weighed their words and acts.” 

Kennedy acknowledged that his aim was 
to wake up the world to the Algerian situa- 
tion. But his cannon cracker had done 
more than that. By sorely annoying the 
hard-pressed French and pushing the State 
Department into a position that sorely 
annoyed Africans and Asians, it seemed to 
have been all bang and no benefit. 


ARMED FORCES 
The Bad Earth 


As he whistled southeastward out of 
Oakland, Calif. in his T-33 jet one day 
last May, Air Force Lieut. David Steeves, 
like any pilot, could survey the earth be- 
neath him with something of detached 
contempt. Traveling at better than 500 
m.p-h., he seemed almost motionless in 
space, Just behind him, in twinkling mini- 
ature, lay the sweep of San Francisco 
Bay; ahead, curving gently with the earth, 
was the hot yellow of Death Valley and the 
desert wastes beyond. And below, like 
the riffles in a child’s papier-maché relief 
map, were the grey granite thrusts and 
the white snow splotches of California’s 
rugged Sierra Nevada range. In this coun- 
try, pioneers had baked—or frozen—as 
they struggled westward a century before. 
Eastbound Dave Steeves was due at his 
home base in Selma, Ala, in about four 
hours. 

Suddenly Steeves felt a sharp explosion. 
The cockpit filled with smoke. Working 
methodically by the numbers from the 
training manual, he jettisoned his canopy, 
blew himself out by the ejection rig, 
pulled the cord on his parachute. Down, 
down he swayed toward the Sierra's peaks. 
Up, up they came in sharpness, ruggedness, 
meanness. He landed hard on a 12,000-ft.- 
high slope, spraining his ankles as he hit 
one of the few rocks in sight. Coolly he 
measured the stillness around him, took 
inventory of his assets: a .32-cal. re- 
volver, a knife and some book matches 
(he had forgotten his survivor's kit). 
Dave Steeves was, in fact, some 11,000 
ft. up in the Sierra—a dangerously low 
altitude for a transcontinental jet pilot, 
a dangerously high one for a man on 
his own. 

Salvation in a Shed. There was only 
one instinct, one Air Force rule of surviv- 
al, to follow: go downstream. And down 
Pilot Steeves struggled day after day— 
crawling, hobbling and sliding through 
snow-filled gorges, sleeping in hollow logs 
and under sheltering rocks. In 18 days he 
went 25 miles, finally got to Simpson 
Meadow (elevation: 6,000 ft.). There, 
crazed from hunger, he stumbled on a 
park ranger’s storage shed. Breaking in, 
he found more matches, fishhooks, a map 
of the area and a tiny store of provisions 
—a can of beans, hash, tomatoes. He 
wrapped himself in canvas, rationed the 
food so that it would last, and waited 
for his ankles to get better. 
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That was the turning point. Soon 
eves was catching fish, supplementing 
m with garden snakes (“They weren't 
’). He rigged a snare with his cocked 
olver at a salt lick, finally bagged a 
r. In mid-June, certain that his health 
| returned, he made his first try at get- 
r out by going down the torrential 
idle fork of the Kings River, attempted 
swim across. He tied his summer flight 
and boots around his neck and gripped 
underwear in his teeth, but, out in 
istream, he found that he couldn't 
ke it, lost his underwear when he 
ned his mouth. Making his way back 
shore, he trudged back to the cabin, 
bones of the deer carcass, and a couple 
1954 issues of the Reader’s Digest he 
| found in the shed. His favorite Digest 
y: the tale of a man who was washed 
a ship and remembered how much 
loved his wife and children while 
ting for rescue. 
jack from the Dead. As June ended 
the snow receded, Steeves packed 
le strawberries and a couple of fish, 
lly made it over Granite Pass and 
1e down into Granite Basin. One day 
week one of the season's first camping 
ties heard the clatter of rock, looked 
to see a heavily bearded, gaunt figure 
had lost about 30 Ibs.) sitting on a 
< munching strawberries. The campers 
ok their heads at his story, reckoned 
| he had walked about roo miles, eased 
on a horse to the nearest ranger sta- 





“hs ocioted Pre 
Pitot Steeves & WIFE 
Life with courage. 


From there he went out into the 
ous notoriety that civilization re- 
es for a hero returned from the dead. 
ut neither the bear hugs of Air Force 
sagents, the television interviews 
the well-publicized reunion with his 
+ and daughter would ever alter one 
c fact. Never again, as he flew with 
high and the mighty, would Jet Pilot 
‘ves feel quite the same detachment 
ut the earth beneath. 
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MANNERS & MORALS 
End of the Chronicle 


Almost before golden-haired hazel-eyed 
Joanne Connelley was old enough to tell 
time, her mother was ready to tell her 
fortune. Mother was Margaret Dorner 
Connelley Watts, an ex-debutante turned 
saleslady (after two faded marriages) in a 
Manhattan East Side dress salon. Convent- 
trained Joanne was her only daughter (by 
husband No. 1), and only passport back 
to the glittering world of Manhattan soci- 
ety. Nine years ago Joanne, a ripe, 18- 
year-old beauty, began to see the same 
dazzling future that her mother saw, began 
to understand that a radiant smile and a 
certain passive sophistication (plus society 
friends ) could conquer the social whirl. 

Cultivated like a hothouse orchid by 
Mother, Joanne was discovered by a smart 
young pressagent named Ted Howard. In 
Joanne, he saw another Brenda Frazier, 
fabled (later fate-buffeted) glamor debu- 
tante of the ‘30s. He taught Joanne to 
mingle with the right people in the right 
places—the Stork Club, El Morocco ,“‘21.” 
She was a Lrre cover girl; the tabloids 
called her “the 1948 season’s golden girl.” 
Soon all the dreams came true: Joanne 
became engaged (after four proposals) to 
lanky British Millionheir Sportsman Rob- 
ert Sweeny, 37, California-born wartime 
R.A.F, hero, onetime (1937) British ama- 
teur golf champion. Said the golden girl: 
“We're both so idealistic and romantic. 
We want everything just perfect.” 

Only Eighteen. Handsome Bob Sweeny 
had been around (as sometime playmate 
to Five and Dime Heiress Hutton and 
Lady Stanley), and he was twice Joanne’s 
age. But Mother thought the match was 
just right: “Eighteen is a wonderful age 
to marry. I was married young. Age 
doesn’t make any difference. Look at the 
Duke and Duchess—she’s a few years old- 
er than he is,* and they're a divine cou- 
ple.”” After the wedding, glitter returned 
to Mother’s life; she quit the dress shop, 
rented a penthouse in Paris. Meanwhile, at 
home in Palm Beach, Bob Sweeny began 
spending more time on golf, less around 
the house. Despite the birth of two daugh- 
ters and the gay social life, Society Matron 
Joanne soon felt “as if I had been missing 
out on life.”’ She agonized over her diet, 
sought new companionship on the gaudier 
fringes of the Palm Beach sporting set. 
“Remember,” Sweeney once explained, 
“she is young, very young.” But in 1953, 
he won an uncontested divorce—and cus- 
tody of the children—after naming Inter- 
national Playboy Porfirio Rubirosa as Jo- 
anne’s lover. 

Still young (23), still beautiful, Joanne 
flew to Switzerland, looking for new faces, 
new excitement. There she met sleek Boli- 
vian Tin Heir Jaime Ortiz-Patifio, 25, and 
her mother urged her to marry him. The 
night before the wedding in Paris, Joanne 
rebelled, cried: “You pushed me into 
this!” Mother won out, and the couple 
were married in her apartment. Patio 
gave his bride $250,000 in jewelry to show 














license; the Duke of Windsor is two 
years her senior. 


* Poetic 


his affection, but the marriage was brief. 
After a 49-day honeymoon on Capri, Jo- 
anne disappeared, taking her money and 
jewels. Jaime found her in a dingy pen- 
Stone, seriously ill after a sleeping- 
pill suicide attempt. He took her to 
Rome for treatment, and she fled again, 
led him a chase to Lausanne, Paris, Lon- 
don, then back to Rome. In July 1954 





JOANNE CONNELLEY 
Death with mother. 


Patifio filed suit for divorce on the 
grounds of desertion. 

Only Mother. Testimony was bitterly 
sordid on both sides. Joanne called her 
husband a “drug-sodden wife beater’ who 
so abused her that she “lay down to die.” 
Patino in turn denounced her as an adul- 
terous, “worthless” woman who “did 
everything for money,” described her ex- 
cessive drug-taking, demanded that she 
return his gifts of jewelry. With Mother 
on hand, Joanne holed up in a lush but 
lonely ten-room villa in Switzerland's Jura 
Mountains and waited for her attorneys to 
wring a financial settlement from Patifio. 

Three weeks ago the legal battle ended; 
Joanne had won $190,000 in insurance and 
jewelry. Said a Swiss friend: “She seemed 
relieved that it was all over. She was a 
kind girl, with a vivid interest in people 
and things. All she needed was a man who 
could really lead her.’’ But Joanne had 
only Mother, and the lonely isolation ( Jo- 
anne spoke no French or German) of her 
Swiss villa had only intensified her un- 
happiness. Over the months her drug in- 
take increased alarmingly—sleeping pills 
to stop her “headaches,” Dexedrine to 
wake her up, reducing pills to curb her 
appetite, 

One morning last week the maid found 
Joanne Connelley Sweeny Patino, 27, un- 
conscious and pale, breathing heavily. Two 
hours later, the rich litle poor girl was 
dead—of a heart attack, the doctor said. 
By her bedside was her mother; her last 
decision on behalf of the golden girl had 
been to send for the priest. 
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CITIES 


The New World 
(See Cover} 


Los Angeles wants no dudes, loafers 
and paupers; people who have no means 
and trust to luck, cheap politicians, fail- 
ures, bummers, scrubs, impecunious clerks, 
bookkeepers, lawyers, doctors. We need 
workers! Hustlers! Men of brains, brawn 
and guts! Men who have a little capi- 
tal and a good deal of energy—first- 
class men! 


Goatee aflutter, walrus mustache aquiv- 
er, Colonel Harrison Gray Otis, 48, late of 
the Union Army and—in 1886—editor of 
the Los Angeles Times (circ. 2,500), fired 
his editorial cannon ball into the boom- 
frantic town by the Pacific. To the pueblo 
settlement seething with rainbow chasers. 
this shot barked out a gruff prophecy: 
thenceforward, the Times and her guard- 
ians would man the lanyard of Los An- 
geles’ destiny. 

Today—only 71 years later—Los An- 
geles groans in the echo of that cry. A 
once meager patch of sand in Southern 
California, its rubber-band boundaries 
stretch past a natural basin rimmed by 
mountains, flow over the hilltops and 
peaks into the valleys and deserts beyond, 
nudge the very Pacific beaches. 

Satellites & Earaches. The “city,” es- 
sentially, is no more; its 455-sq.-mi. area 
with 2,000,000 inhabitants is only a moth- 
er country, and its satellites sprawl around 
its perimeter for 4,853 sq. mi.—more than 
three times the size of Rhode Island— 
overreaching Los Angeles County, envel- 
oping adjacent Orange County to the 
south, It is the nation’s fastest-growing 
megalopolis, with a population (6,000,- 
coo) exceeding that of Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah 
and Nevada combined. And, like an ener- 
gized amoeba, it is bewilderingly fertile. 

Nourished by a generous soil and a 
benign climate, this open-toed, pastel em- 
pire last week beat with a great hum- 
thrumming vitality. On Wilshire Boule- 
vard, rivet guns prattled into the fresh 
steel of new office buildings. The reiter- 
ated whop of the hammered nail rang 
out in a 6,c00-house development on San 
Fernando farmland, in a_ 17,000-house 
subdivision in the tawny hills 40 miles to 
the southwest in Palos Verdes—and wher- 
ever bulldozers sliced down citrus groves 
to make room for more. From the swarms 
of workers in electronics and aircraft 
plants came one big, tumultuous earache. 
And millions of nerves throbbed with the 
nightmare of 3,000,000 cars (one for every 
2.2 people v. Detroit’s one for every 3.2) 
cascading over 204 miles of multilaned 
freeways. Added to this was the arrival in 
Los Angeles last week of 4,200 popeyed 
newcomers (25 every hour of the year). 
Like the ever-moving, ever-changing pop- 
ulace that moved aside to make room for 
them, the new Angelenos eagerly got set 
to join the scurrying rhythms and busy 
polyphony: to work more change, to make 
more moves, more money, new houses, 
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new businesses—and to crowd out of the 
way of next week’s horde of 4.200. 

Monolith & Catalyst. In this bouncing 
scenery, the one unchanging force is the 
Los Angeles Times. Each morning it drops 
with a thick, self-assured plop on 462,257 
doorsteps from Anaheim to Azusa,* like 
a faintly welcome striped-pants uncle 
(wealthy but voluble). Neither a great 
hewspaper nor a poor one, the TJimes, 
from its downtown limestone monolith, 
serves as an unshakable herald, chronicling 
the region with loving detail, goading An- 
gelenos toward the megalopolitan destiny 
ordained by Harrison Otis. 

Presiding today over the Times is Nor- 
man Chandler, 57, a brawny, silver-haired 
man (6 ft. 4 in.) with the sun-coppered 





Los Angeles Times 
GENERAL OTIS 


After the cannon ball, the boom. 


frame of a Laguna Beach lifeguard. 
Grandson of Harrison Otis, Norman 
Chandler directs much more than the 


day-to-day region-raking of the Times. 
Individually, and with his wife Dorothy 
—and through the share holdings of four 
sisters and two brothers—he rules a multi- 
million-dollar business network that glit- 
ters in paper manufacturing, real estate, 
securities, television, commercial printing, 
ranching and oil. With his heritage and 
his holdings, Norman Chandler is the 
megalopolis’ catalyst. 

Beneath the foam spray of Los Angeles’ 
motion, Chandler and the Times represent 
the floorless depths of calculated energy. 
Where other big cities grew at first into 
distinguished monuments only to lapse 
often into monumental despair, Los Ange- 
les surges into endless patterns of change. 
Beginning with Harrison Otis, its builders 
reached out for new waves of pioneers, 
swept them into the dry-bed land, let 
in the waters and kept them churning. 
In shifting currents, they flooded new 


* “Everything from ‘A to Z in the U.S.A?” 
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places and brought still more currents 
behind them. An endless stream of indus- 
try flowed in to tap the new buying pow- 
er, and as industry expanded on a wide 
base of diversification, new manpower 
flowed in to energize it. Thus change begat 
change, and in an inexplicable response to 
the call of change, thousands of dissatis- 
fied or adventurous Americans, rebuffing 
the peace of familiar surroundings, crossed 
the mountains and deserts to glory in a 
peace of change. 

The Tiger. Bull-voiced Harrison Otis,* 
who thumped into Los Angeles in 1882, 
planned it just that way. He was, wrote a 
contemporary, “a remarkably even-tem- 
pered man—his temper is always that of 
a hungry tiger.” A onetime compositor 
and foreman in the Government Printing 
Office as well as a short-term editor of the 
Grand Army Journal, Otis, 44, bought up 
a quarter-interest in the little Times, took 
over as editor. Within four years he owned 
the paper lock, stock and type drawer. 
An implacable Republican in a field of 
Confederacy-bent Democrats, he there- 
upon began to carve his name in the sand 
with his editorial cannon balls. 

New life stirred in the town. The pro- 
phetic arrival of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, and then of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, had peeled back the eyelids of 
a languid 11,000 populace. Thousands of 
newcomers poured off the trains. The 
Times recorded the furious rate war be- 
tween the two roads, and the day came 
when an adventuresome pioneer in Kansas 
City, Mo. could buy a one-way ticket to 
Los Angeles for only $1. 

Gee Strings & Opportunity. For two 
years the big boom thundered on. “Los 
Angeles people,” Editor Otis loftily as- 


sured prospective settlers, “do not carry 
arms. Indians are a curiosity, the gee 
string is not a common article of apparel 
here, and Los Angeles has three good ho- 
tels, 27 churches and 350 telephone sub- 


scribers.” But the boom grew voracious. 
Real estate was traded over and over in a 
day; men sold their places in the restive 
land-office queues, joined the end of the 
line to begin buying again. Mountaintop 
lots made paper millionaires out of pen- 
niless speculators. Before Harrison Otis 
could slow the tempo, it was too late: in 
1888 the boom cracked open like an ava- 
lanche. Crowds by the thousands streamed 
for the trains, and the Times recorded the 
news of suicides and scandals. 

Once again, Harrison Otis’ Times stepped 
up the booster campaign, this time in har- 
mony with a newly founded Chamber of 
Commerce, which rounded up the best 
brains in town, dedicated them to making 
the city bigger. The new bugle call—cli- 
mate, opportunity—blared into Iowa and 
Massachusetts, Oklahoma and Minnesota. 
Droves of families heeded it and headed 
West. 

The New Century. As the city grew, 
so did the power of Otis and his friends. 
In 18go Otis proclaimed that bustling Los 
Angeles (pop. 50,000) must have a “free” 





* No kin to the elevator people. 
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DOWNTOWN LOS ANGELES Civic Center dominated by traffic 
28-story city hall (until 1956, earthquake fear limited private (left), Hollywood ar 
structures in city to 13 stories), is hub of freeways that bring 


intersecting on four levels from harbor (right), Pasadena 
1 San Fernando Valley (bottom), San Ber- 
nardino and Santa Ana beyond Los Angeles River (near top). 
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harbor, thereby threw himself and the 
Times into a seven-year battle with the 
powerful Southern Pacific and its boss, 
Collis P. Huntington. The S.P. bitterly in- 
sisted on a harbor to be located at Santa 
Monica, where, providentially, S.P. owned 
the only access route; the Times pounded 
its fist for a site to the south, free of S.P. 
domination, at the coastal inlet of San 
Pedro. With the eager Santa Fe railroad 
in his corner, Otis won his impassioned 
fight, watched with satisfaction when the 
dredges moved into San Pedro and turned 
a few acres of mud flats into one of the 
busiest harbors in the world. The city of 
Los Angeles then annexed a 20-mile-long 
shoestring of land (see map) to bring the 
harbor within its limits. 

After he earned a brigadier’s star in 
the Spanish-American War, Harrison Otis 
settled down again to the task of building 
the city. Jubilantly, he wheeled the Times 
into the new century, dragging Los An- 
geles with him. Readership, thanks to an 
energetic, imaginative circulation boss 
named Harry Chandler, flourished beyond 
dreams. So did Chandler, for he had mar- 
ried the general’s daughter Marian. 

Leeches & Eagles. Otis and his son-in- 
law braced for a mighty war against the 
growing labor movement, a struggle whose 
deep gashes, even in today’s highly in- 
dustrialized Southern California, remain 
open and sore. Unions, charged Otis, were 
insidious; growing Los Angeles would be 
stultified and set at naught by the closed 
shop. Late one night in October rgro, at 
the height of the mountain of recrimina- 
tions, two union men—James B. McNa- 
mara and his brother John—planted 80 
sticks of dynamite in the Times basement. 
The explosion killed 20 Timesmen, in- 
jured 21, wrecked the building. But the 
Times missed not an edition; next day, 
from a nearby plant in which General Otis 
had prudently stored stand-by printing 
facilities, he brought forth his paper with 
blaring headlines and a purple-rage edi- 
torial (“O, you anarchic scum, you cow- 
ardly murderers, you leeches upon honest 
labor, you midnight assassins”). Says 
grandson Norman Chandler, who at the 
age of eleven jumped from bed in the 
family home on Fort Moore Hill when he 
heard the explosion: “I watched for a 
long, long time, and sometimes when I 
close my eyes now, I can still see the 
building burning.” 

Harrison Otis stubbornly rebuilt his 
fortress-like plant. At the top was fastened 
an apoplectic bronze eagle, and beneath 
that, a plaque proclaiming the Otis credo: 
“Stand Fast, Stand Firm, Stand Sure, 
Stand True.” Having thus proved the in- 
destructibility of the Times, he gradually 
turned his ballooning empire over to his 
son-in-law. 

The Siren. Long before the general’s 
death in 1917, New Hampshire-born Har- 
ry Chandler, a tougher, stronger man, had 
coolly taken the Times in one hand, Los 
Angeles in the other, and begun to make 
his more permanent mark upon the city. 
Working steadily into the early-morning 
hours, he barred visitors from his office 
until 1 a.m. press time, whirred a roof- 
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top siren to announce big news, ran his 
paper with dour conservatism and a fas- 
cination for the smallest regional stories, 
e.g., the annual grape festival in Escon- 
dido, the most infinitesimal rainfall figure 
from Fontana. 1 

He even took small note of the appear- 
ance, in 1911, of the Horsley Brothers of 
New Jersey, who rented a barn on Sunset 
Boulevard, started to manufacture some- 
thing called a western movie. A few years 
later, when Jesse Lasky filmed The Squaw 
Man, the Times allowed that movies were 
the coming thing. 

The Valley. But Harry Chandler had 
something more explosive than flickers on 
his mind. The winding Los Angeles River, 
which flowed through the area, carried 





Paul Dorsey 


Harry CHANDLER 
After the water, thirst. 


most of its water underground; a growing 
city would need more water. Rounding up 
powerful business friends—Union Pacific 
Railroad’s E. H. Harriman, Promoter 
Moses Sherman, Banker Joseph Sartori 
and Collis Huntington’s nephew Henry— 
Chandler set out to locate a new source. 
He found it: 240 miles to the northeast 
lay a lush valley of orchards and farms 
fed by the Owens River. Chandler and 
his friends quietly bought up the water 
and land rights from the prosperous, un- 
suspecting Owens farmers. In Washing- 
ton, the syndicate got the U.S. Forest 
Service to declare vast portions of the 
Owens Valley a forest district, thus fur- 
ther weakening the water rights of the 
farmers, Meanwhile, Chandler & Co. pri- 
vately bought up 108,000 cheap acres in 
the desolate San Fernando Valley, just 
across the Santa Monica Mountains from 
burgeoning, thirsty Los Angeles. 

Then the group tipped its plan to the 
public: for $22.5 million, the city could 
build a 233-mile aqueduct from Owens 
Valley. The voters overwhelmingly ap- 
proved a bond issue to pay for it. In 1913 
the aqueduct was completed, spilled its 
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water into the “vast stubble field” of the 
San Fernando Valley*—and to ensure the 
promise that the water would reach Los 
Angeles, the little city annexed the valley. 
In the years that followed, the Owens 
Valley dried out, San Fernando bloomed, 
and Los Angeles, which still gets 69% of 
its water from the aqueduct, crept beyond 
its boundaries like a flood tide, bringing 
into its fold other nearby cities, which 
had to annex themselves to the city to 
get the water. 

The Promoter. Whatever the personal 
profit made on the water deal (some say 
$100 million, others $6 million), the par- 
allel fact was that Harry Chandler placed 
his faith in growth. When, shortly after 
World War I, Times Reporter Bill Henry 
brought a young, Brooklyn-born plane 
builder in to see the boss, Chandler's 
eyes brightened. Donald Douglas, Report- 
er Henry explained, had worked for Glenn 
Martin on planes for the Army and Navy; 
now he wanted to open his own aircraft 
factory in Los Angeles. Said Chandler: “I 
don’t know much about either aviation or 
Mr. Douglas, Mr. Henry, but if you think 
they're both O.K., I'll help. How much do 
you need, Mr. Douglas?” Replied the 
awed plane builder: “Fifteen thousand.” 

Chandler scribbled the names of nine 
top L.A. businessmen on a piece of Times 
stationery. If each of these men would 
sign a bank loan for $1,500, Chandler 
said, he would sign for the balance. Thus 
was born the company which Donald 
Douglas engineered into the world’s big- 
gest (1956 net sales: $1,073,515,000) air- 
frame company; Douglas set off a chain 
reaction that made Los Angeles the cen- 
ter of a $2.5 billion aircraft industry 
(Lockheed, North American, Northrop), 
as well as the base for the newer missiles 
and electronics industries. 

Like a raucous adolescent tumbling 
through its first dance steps, Los Angeles 
sprang gingerly ahead, with Real-Estate 
Operator - Promoter - Organizer - 7imesman 
Harry Chandler authoritatively egging it 
on. Just before World War I he decided 
that the area needed a school of science, 
rounded up his wealthy friends to turn a 
Pasadena high school into the now re- 
nowned California Institute of Technolo- 
gy, led the campaign to hire as its boss 
the late Robert Andrews Millikan, famed 
University of Chicago physicist. 

With Chandler's powerful support, Los 
Angeles built the gigantic (capacity: 
105,000) Memorial Coliseum in 1923—so 
that the city might one day house the 
Olympic Games (it did—with Times Re- 
porter Henry in charge—in 1932). To 
end the jungle of railroad tracks and 
separate stations that marred the down- 
town area, Chandler helped push through 
the graceful, comfortable Union Station. 
Rolling briskly along, he pushed the “All- 
Year Club,” which pulls more tourists 
(1,500,000) to L.A. in summer than in 
winter, as well as the mammoth (mem- 


* As the water gushed forth at the historic 
ceremonies, Chief Engineer William Mulholland 
made his famed curt speech: “There it is; 
take it.” 
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bership: 487,000), politically powerful 
Automobile Club of Southern California. 

Hoover & Hot Dogs. With it all, Har- 
ry Chandler was an exceedingly practical 
man. Though he fought hard for the 
Hoover Dam on the Colorado River (7% 


of Southern California's water), Chan- 
dler, who had vast land holdings below 
the border in Mexico's Baja California, 
fiercely (but unsuccessfully) opposed the 
building of the All-American Canal in 
1934-40, which diverted Colorado River 
water into the north-of-the-border Im- 
perial Valley and thus robbed him of his 
Mexican development potential. He en- 
raged his fellow Angelenos even more in 
the Depression-ridden ‘30s when he sold 
the Times's site at Broadway and First 
Street to the city for $1,193,345, when 
the property was carried on the tax rolls 
for only $300,000. 

But there were few to criticize; and 
anyway, Harry Chandler's fellow Califor- 
nians were too busy being swept into won- 
derful new worlds of magnitude: Signal 
Hill, in Long Beach, had suddenly erupt- 
ed with oil discovery in 1921, and other 
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strikes followed. Geologists, homeowners 
and hot-dog hawkers went wild with ne-y 
oil finds; corrupt politicians and dogged 
reformers exchanged office in a frenzied 
game of musical chairs; under its own 
klieg lights. Hollywood shimmered and 
shimmied in its greatest days of bosom- 
rattling hedonism—and was busy crank- 
ing out the newfangled “talkies.” 

Heat & Urbanity. The blusterous lead 
of General Otis had long passed. Harry 
Chandler, pulling the lanyard ruthlessly, 
triggered his way into the heated, frantic 
days of the ‘20s and "30s, and, as World 
War II loomed, turned it over to his 
eldest son. 

As today’s scion of the Times, Norman 
Chandler is neither blusterous nor ruth- 
less, casually fingers the Times lanyard 
with a friendly urbanity where his prede- 
cessors might well have shot the town to 
blazes. Under his father’s no-nonsense 
hand, Norman plowed through boyhood 
farm chores, rode the range and punched 
cattle for a few happy years on the fam- 
ily’s 300,000-acre El Tejon Ranch 75 
miles north of Los Angeles, went to Stan- 
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ford University (business administra- 
tion). In 1922 he married Fellow Stu- 
dent Dorothy Buffum (“Buffie’), duti- 
fully settled down for a rough tour of 
workaday jobs at the 7imes, took over 
as boss when his father retired in 1941. 
Ticks & Politics. “The difference be- 
tween Harry and Norman,” says one old- 
time Angeleno, “is that Harry sat in his 
office and ruled this city like a king. Nor- 
man doesn’t rule; he isn’t interested in 
ruling. What he wants is to become an 
institution.” Yet in a town where the 
Times is one of the few enduring institu- 
tions, Norman Chandler knows better than 
to try to wield an overpowering political 
club. Today’s Los Angeles is too amor- 
phous for one man to rule, one newspaper 
to command,* or even one political organi- 
zation to anneal. The Times itself is con- 
servative, and, says Chandler, proud of it. 
“But no one can force anybody down any- 
body else’s throat in this area. That's be- 
cause we not only don’t have, but can’t 
have, anything resembling machine pol- 
itics. If there’s a bloc of votes that can be 
delivered in Southern California, I cer- 
tainly don’t know about it.’”” Mayor Nor- 
ris Poulson exerts little personal political 
force, runs the city with a multipartisan 
1§-man council. An _ ultraconservative, 
Poulson ticks along with the Times, but 
neither the Times nor Republican Chan- 
dler winds him up every day. 
Nevertheless, in state and national pol- 
itics the Times carries a lot of Republican 
weight at nomination time. It has been a 
strong backer in the past of such Repub- 
lican sons as Governor Goodwin Knight, 
Senator Bill Knowland and Vice President 
Richard Nixon, and they well know that 
it can be a candidate's valued friend in an 
area that encompasses two-thirds of the 
statewide vote. For example, in the major 
fight that is shaping up between Bill 
Knowland and Dick Nixon for the 1960 
presidential nomination, Norman Chan- 
dler’s quiet word on 1960 may come as a 
political bombshell: “I think Dick Nixon 
would make one of the finest Presidents 
the U.S, has ever had. Bill Knowland is a 
fine man, but if they are both candidates 
for the G.O.P. nomination in 1960, Mr. 
Nixon will get the support of the Times.” 
Powers That Be. By virtue of its over- 
lapping and horizonless geography, Los 
Angeles has also grown beyond the conn 
of single powers like the Chamber of Com- 
merce or even the select, sacred Califor- 
nia Club, whose once-powerful members 
coached the city from the sidelines (and 
relegated newsmen—even Timesmen—to 
the rear elevators of its pink brick sanc- 
tuary on South Flower Street). Instead, 
any random list of the most influen- 
tial Southern Californians would include 
both native sons and latecomers whose 


%* Sharply aware of that fact, Times Boss Chan- 
dier launched a breezy, halter-and-shorts after- 
noon tabloid, the Mirror (now the Mirror- 
News), in 1948, changed it in 1954 to full size. 
Editorially independent, the paper (circ. 308,- 
594) is self-consciously middle of the road, still 
in the red ink. Chandler's Los Angeles competi- 
tors: the Hearst Examiner (circ. 350,739) and 
Herald & Express (344,028). 
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only connection with each other is that 
they find themselves appointed more or 
less to the same civic committees. For 
example: 

@ Asa Call, 64, president of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., rock-hard con- 
servative, long a behind-scenes Repub- 
lican political operator and a big and 
respected voice with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Auto Club, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia and the California Bank, who runs 
the University of Southern California 
board of trustees with a firm hand. 

@ Reese Hale Taylor, 57, president of the 
Union Oil Co. of California, conservative, 
tightfisted member of the Federal Reserve 
Bank Board, but an enthusiastic spender 
and adviser on projects dealing with 
Southern California development. 
QEdwin W. Pauley, 54, shrewd oilman 
and politico, onetime Democratic National 
Committeeman from California, a mighty 
force with Democrats during the Truman 
Administration, principal owner of the Los 
Angeles Rams pro football team, hard- 
working chairman of the University of 
California’s board of regents. 

@ Frank L. King, 59, president of the 
billion-dollar California Bank, conserva- 
tive politically and fiscally, pioneer leader 
in bringing big capital investment into 
Los Angeles. 

@ Edward W. Carter, 46, president of the 
Broadway-Hale department-store chain 
(14 stores), a handsome Ivy Leaguer 
(Harvard), a relative newcomer to the 
great circle; tough, confident, ambitious, 
hard worker for the university and com- 
munity music activities. 

@ Harry J. Volk, 51, who gave up his job 
as Western boss of Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Co. last fall rather than move to 
Eastern headquarters and the possibility 
of the presidency. Also a newcomer, now 
president of the Union Bank of Los Ange- 
les and top ranker in citywide fund-raising 
ventures. 

Geraniums & Blessings. But the people 
of Los Angeles, entranced by the mag- 
netism of climate and the magic of a 
rootless but wholly accepted abandon, are 
beyond anybody’s fiscal, political or in- 
tellectual control. They live on beaches 
(Malibu, Redondo), in canyons (Laurel, 
Coldwater), in foothills (Arcadia, Sierra 
Madre), on hilltops (Hollywood, Santa 
Monica), in valleys (San Fernando, San 
Gabriel) and on deserts (Antelope Valley, 
Palm Springs). Their new homes, built 
at the rate of 189 a day, range from 
picture-windowed crackerboxes, jammed 
together on vast tracts, to comfortable, 
everyday residences, to fancy ranches and 
split-level palaces perched on cliffs and 
ridges—and when grubby desert land 100 
miles distant goes up for sale, they fall 
over each other in the grab. At home 
their gardens crawl with exotic plants, 
their lawns with flowers (“Goodbye, Cal- 
ifornia,” wrote one fed-up Iowan, “and 
your damn geraniums!”). 

Some segments of Los Angeles have yet 
to shake off the Pan-Cake Make-Up of 
the past: Forest Lawn cemetery (“You 
can have the dignity of a Forest Lawn 
undertaking for as little as .. .”) still 
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schedules funerals and weddings with 
split-second precision in its chapels; re- 
vivalists pray to order for anybody who 
fills in a newspaper ad coupon; $3 high 
colonics have not yet fully given way to 
hi-fi; Hollywood, nearly torn apart at the 
scenes by the new assortment of pros- 
perity makers—avionics, oil, heavy indus- 
try—is behaving itself, and, like a needy 
laundress looking for work, is now taking 
in television. 

Pockets & Baubles. Fast disappearing, 
like Hollywood's old mask, are other sym- 
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Norman & Burrire CHANDLER 


First the tears, then the work. 


bols of the city’s callowness. Its taxpayers 
spend more per capita than any other 
major city for art centers, museums. Its 
big but scattered pockets of industry 
(current annual output: $6 billion) and 
topflight universities have attracted one 
of the nation’s best pools of technical 
and scientific talent. 

Some of the talent, like Norman Chan- 
dler's wife Buffie, is home-grown and 
thrives on achievement. Trim and smart 
(dresses by Dior and Balenciaga) at 56, 
Buffie Chandler first dived energetically 
into public life in 1935 as a volunteer at 
the Los Angeles Children’s Hospital, inevi- 
tably became a trustee. Inevitably, too, 
she became a regent at the University of 
California, almost singlehanded rescued 
the foundering Hollywood Bowl concerts, 
collected civic committee chairmanships 
like baubles on a charm bracelet. It was 
she; says her husband, who steered the 
Times into its long war on the great Los 
Angeles blight: smog. “Buff and I were 
driving downtown one day in 1946,” says 
Chandler, “and Buff’s eyes started to 
stream. She looked at me and she said, 
‘O.K., Norm, when are you really going 
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to do something about this?’ So we went 
to work.’’* 

The Assistant. Serene as a smogless 
moment in the city, Buffie and Norman 
start their day with a swim in the Chan- 
dler pool behind the square, concrete-block 
family mansion in the Hancock Park sec- 
tion of town. By 8:30 a.m. Norman rolls 
out his black Mercedes 300, heads off to 
the Times building five miles away, where 
he imperturbably juggles the deskload of 
problems that reach out from all his 
financial and civic connections. 

Not far behind, grinding downtown in 
her little black Simca, is Buffie. Efficient, 
charming, she carries the informal title of 
“assistant to the president,” works in a 
Chinese-modern office next to her hus- 
band’s Spartan, oak-paneled room, “un- 
officially” runs the women’s pages of the 
Chandler papers. Current pursuit: the 
drive to establish a $55 million civic 
auditorium and music center (against op- 
position that fairly cringes at the sound of 
her name). 

Together, the Chandlers and the Times 
press their Otis-given faith in change and 
growth, In their phalanx too are the engi- 
neers, scientists, physicists, educators, art- 
ists and managers who one day, say the 
planners, will stretch Los Angeles for 
miles beyond its explosive perimeter, em- 
bracing perhaps 20 million souls, and very 
likely leading the nation in thought and 
achievement as well as sunglasses and 
kidney-bean swimming pools. 

Something New. Foremost in this de- 
sign is Los Angeles’ cry for more water. 
Under way now, with a big push from the 
Times, is the $2 billion project to bring 
Feather River water from the northern 
part of the state 600 miles into Southern 
California. After that: more schools 
(needed: a 32-room schoolhouse each week 
for the next 15 years), smog research, a 
system to replace the area’s laughably 
inadequate public transportation muddle, 
better medical and cultural facilities, and 
—Norman Chandler’s pet project—more 
than 600 miles of new freeways. 

Sums up Buffie Chandler: “I don’t say 
Los Angeles is the most beautiful place 
on earth, or even the most desirable. I 
love San Francisco, for instance. But I 
could never live there, because everything 
that needed doing has long since been 
done. In Los Angeles, things will always 
need doing, things will always need to be 
made better. Los Angeles is a place for 
the kind of people who are willing to try 
something new. It’s a place for people 
who want to build a new world.” 





%* Tronically, Los Angeles’ one big commodity, 
sunshine, helps infest the area with smog. Pol- 
lutants pouring upward give off hydrocarbons, 
react photochemically with the sunlight and 
oxygen in the air, creating ozone that burns 
Angeleno eyes like tear gas. City authorities now 
run a three-stage “smog alert,” only the first of 
which has ever been declared: 1) when the ozone 
count reaches .s for cach million parts of air, 
all burning of rubbish is forbidden; 2) when it 
reaches one part per million, all but essential 
auto traffic may be halted; 3) at 1.5 parts, an 
emergency is declared (at which, presumably, a 
squadron of planes will sweep over the city and 
dust it with Miltown). 
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. Kurusucuev & ZHUKoV 
A new personality's cult. 


EUROPE 
East, West 


Russia is a place where only the most 
‘onvulsive changes can break through the 
nterminable loudspeaker insistence that 
ll is well, the leadership is collective and 
ypinions are unanimous. Western Europe, 
m the other hand, is a place that em- 
yhasizes its divisions, airs its numerous 
irguments, and sometimes half convinces 
tself that it is close to ruin. 

Last week was one of those rare times 
vhen both halves of Europe were simul- 
aneously lit by the flare of significant 
‘vents, and the weaknesses of the East and 
he strengths of the West could be better 
cen. Moscow got the big headlines: Nikita 
<hrushchev’s grab for power, his over- 
urning of Soviet Russia’s most durable 
*olitburocrats, his emergence in the top 
pot, was dramatic evidence that collec- 
ive dictatorships in time become one- 
nan dictatorships. 

Events in Bonn and Paris made the in- 
ide pages—but they were milestones too, 
ind history will so record them. West Ger- 
nany took last week and France will take 
his week the crucial steps to declare 
hemselves part of a Common Market 
hat will enable these divided lands for the 
irst time in modern history to have a 
vast, tariff-free trading zone comparable 
othe U.S.. embracing six nations and 160 
nillion people. At the same time (see 
velow), the most powerful of Western 
Suropean nations, West Germany, voted 
o outlaw the return of cartels in favor 
if free enterprise and competition. It 
lid so largely at the insistence of one 
nan—Minister of Economics Ludwig Er- 
ard. West Germany's new law, though 
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it was not all that Erhard hoped for, was 
big news in a Western Europe that talks 
freedom but practices monopoly and re- 
straint of trade. 

The prosperity of Western Europe and 
the poverty of Eastern Europe were all 
part of the same story, as no one knows 
better than Russia’s new czar, Nikita 
Khrushchev, who made it a key plank of 
his new program that Russia must “catch 
up with America in the per capita produc- 
tion of milk, butter and meat in the next 
few years.” 


RUSSIA 
Winner Takes All 


Nikita Khrushchev, pudgy, hard-drink- 
ing son of Ukrainian peasantry, became 
dictator of Russia last week, grinning and 
triumphant after carrying out the most 
sweeping purge of top-level Kremlin Com- 
munists in almost 20 years. 

At one stroke Party Secretary Khru- 
shchevy sent into certain oblivion the three 
next-most-powerful policymaking Com- 
munists in the Soviet Union. Out went his 
closest rival for leadership, suety, triple- 
chinned Georgy Malenkov, 55, whom the 
British, having seen them all, considered 
the ablest of the Russian leaders. Down 
went Khrushchev’s severest and most ob- 
stinate ideological critic, flint-eyed Vya- 
cheslav (“The Hammer”) Molotov, one 
of the old hands who prepared the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. Another old durable 
to go was Khrushchev's most influential 
industrial opponent, beetle-browed Lazar 
Kaganovich, the only Jew in the top 
Soviet hierarchy and the man who orig- 
inally gave Khrushchev his start toward 
the big time. 


The Whole Book. Besides these three, 
Khrushchev removed a man once regarded 
as his protégé: leonine, lug-eared Dmitry 
Shepilov, 51, ex-Foreign Minister respon- 
sible for the disastrous Soviet buildup in 
Egypt. For good measure Khrushchev 
threw out a couple of technocrat Deputy 
Premiers who had got in the way of his 
industrial planning: Maxim Saburov and 
Mikhail Pervukhin. 

Not since the great purge of 1936-38 
had so many big Kremlin names been 





dragged in the dirt. The charges against 


the first four ousted leaders had 4 Stalinist 
ring: they were accused of having “resort- 


ed to methods of intrigue and formed a 


collusion against the Central Committee”; 


i.e., they had opposed Boss Nikita, pos- 


sibly attempted to ease him out of the key 
job of First Party Secretary. But Khru- 
shchev had won out and, as is the Commu- 
nist custom, was privileged to hurl the 
whole book of party crimes at the losers. 
As is also Communist custom, the ink was 
hardly dry on Nikita’s indictment before 
the party pack was snapping at the losers’ 
heels. Biggest bark came from the army 
newspaper Ked Star, which denounced 
Malenkov & Co. for “treacherous” and 
“conspiratorial action,” capital charges in 
any society. Up from alternate to fill one 
of the vacancies on the party Presidium 
went Marshal Georgy Zhukov, indicating 
that Khrushchev had army support. 

The validity of the charges hardly mat- 
tered. What mattered was that in the big 
power picture Nikita Khrushchev was in 
clear ascendancy. At 63 Khrushchev was 
five years older than Stalin had been when 
he had eliminated his rivals in the power 
struggle. Khrushchev is full of a peasant’s 
energy (despite kidney trouble); he is 
shrewd, opportunistic, audacious, prag- 
matic. But he also has a vastly more 
experienced, stronger and more watchful 
Communist hierarchy to deal with, and 
the apparatus of the secret police on 
which Stalin relied has to some extent 
been dismantled. 

One Man. Paradoxically Khrushchev 
took full power by denouncing “the per- 
sonality cult” of Stalinists who (he said) 
wanted to bring back the hated tyranny; 
yet it was he who was setting up a one- 
man dictatorship, Perhaps Khrushchev 
hoped to avoid a return to the unprofitable 
nightmare of Stalinist horror. Yet in the 
deadly Soviet game of power, victory has 
its own momentum and defeat its own 
awful logic. The “lose and live” policy, 
which lasted while the forces of power were 
in uneasy equilibrium, might not survive 
now that Khrushchev is in control. The 
increasing mentions of the “Leningrad 
Case” (see below) suggested that Malen- 
kov may not be around long. 

Khrushchev's proclaimed program had 
a gentle sound, as he sought to prove the 
unity and good intentions of Soviet lead- 
ership and to re-establish a firm inter- 
national line instead of the wobbling and 
confused foreign policy Russia has recent- 
ly exhibited. But the faggots*of denunci- 
ation Were being gathered, and the smell 
of flames was in the air. 
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° 
e Struggle & the Victory 
or a week big black government limow 
s had been rolling through Red Squar® 
into the Kremlin. Top Soviet ambas- 
rs had been recalled from abroad, and 
ine 30 fly-past of Soviet planes had 
| canceled (on account of the muggy 
‘ling weather, it was first suggested). 
when a scheduled B. and K. trip to 
fue was postponed, Muscovites, old in 
vays of Communists, knew that some- 
x big was brewing. The grapevine that 
s the place of normal newspapers said 
the party’s Central Committee was 
ing, and that big shifts were in the 
ing. Then, early one grey morning 
1 the newspapers of the Western world 
already responding to the news 
deast by Radio Moscow, the 4:40 
edition of Pravda broke it to Rus- 
Malenkov, Molotov and Kagano- 
had fallen. They were out. 
© communiqué was more softly 
led than the one that had ousted 
rity Boss Lavrenty Beria exactly four 
; earlier (only to be shot in six 
hs), but beneath its repetitious, doc- 
ire prose, the voice of Nikita Khru- 
=v was Clearly heard. The three party 
igs had long opposed Khrushchev on 
pecific counts: They had 1) “sought 
ustrate so vastly important a meas- 
as the reorganization of industrial 
igement”; 2) ‘failed to recognize the 
sity for increased material incentives 
the collective-farm peasantry”; 3) 
yornly resisted “the measures which 
party was carrying out to do 
with the consequences of the per- 
ity cult”; 4) “offered constant op- 
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KAGANOVICH & MALENKOV 


to the struggle against the 
revisionists of Marxism-Leninism” inside 
and outside the country; 5) they had 
“attempted to oppose the Leninist policy 
of peaceful coexistence between states 
with different social systems”: and 6) 
they had “carried on an entirely un- 
warranted struggle against the party's ap- 
peal . . . to overtake the United States” 
in food production. 

The Old Notions. Old Bolshevik Molo- 
tov, for 13 years Soviet Foreign Minister 
and for 51 years a hardheaded, hard- 
bottoméd servant of Communism. was 
singled out for special attack. It. “cannot 
be considered accidental” that he had re- 
peatedly come out against “measures to 
improve relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and Yugoslavia,” and was “against nor- 
malization of relations with Japan.” He 
was opposed to the “different ways of 
transition to socialism” thesis, and “de- 
nied the advisability of establishing per- 
sonal contacts between the Soviet leaders 
and the statesmen of other countries.’ 
The anti-party group was “shackled by 
old notions and methods.” and Molotov 
in particular had “manifested a conserva- 
tive and narrow-minded attitude.” But 
the Big Three’s big crime had been “en- 
tering into collusion on an anti-party 
basis” and using “anti-party fractional 
methods in an attempt to change the com- 
position of the party’s leading bodies.” 

The role of ex-Foreign Minister Dmit- 
ry Shepilov, “who had joined them,” was 
made clear by a Radio Moscow broadcast 
hours later. It was the big, rumpled Shepi- 
lov who, as editor of Pravda, made a call 
on Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser in 1955 
and sold him Soviet arms in exchange for 


position 





An old hand's destruct 





PREMIER BULGANIN 
A collective-leadership myth. 


Egyptian cotton. Speaking in Arabic, Ra- 
dio Moscow last week warned Egypt not 
to identify Soviet policy towards Egypt 
with Mr. Shepilov (Shepilov’s name was 
carefully omitted from the list of those 
fired, in the official version of the Soviet 
communiqué issued in Cairo). Anyone 
who thought Arab-Soviet relations had 
been consolidated thanks to Mr, Shepi- 
lov, said the Moscow commentator, “was 
making a big mistake.” In organizing the 
yptian arms buildup which had led to 
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4 
Howard Sochurek—Lire 
Daitry SHEPILOV 


Shameless double dealer, 


the Battle of Suez last October, Shepilov 
had been Molotov’s deputy. Evidently the 
dismal failure of that chapter of Soviet 
imperialism is now to be considered the 
“narrow-minded” Molotov’s responsibili- 
ty, and the unimportant Shepilov its 
scapegoat. 

Opposition Is Sabotage. Had Malen- 
kov, Molotov and Kaganovich actually 
opposed the party on matters of principle? 
Or had they merely opposed, by any 
means at hand, the rise to power of the 
ebullient, bull-throated Nikita, knowing 
that once in the saddle he would ride herd 
over them? The distinction did not mat- 
ter. In the Communist code book, all op- 
position is sabotage. In ousting the “sa- 
boteurs,” Khrushchey was able to announce 
proudly that “not a single member of the 
plenum of the Central Committee sup- 
ported the group.”* Thus did Khrushchev 
boast that he had restored the monolithic 
unanimity of the party. He also estab- 
lished himself as its sole voice. 

But, knowing that Mao, Tito and other 
Communists with long memories of Sta- 
lin's personal autocracy would be looking 
over his shoulder, Khrushchev needed 
ideological justification for his arbitrary 
action. Pravda, on the day of the com- 
muniqué, printed a 10,000-word defense 
of the need for “one discipline and one 
law for all Communists.” By way of ex- 
plaining Khrushchev’s sudden about-face 
toward his old drinking-party cronies, the 
article quoted an obscure letter written 
by Lenin during an earlier Bolshevik op- 
position crisis: “I would consider it to be 
a shameful act on my part if because of 
my previous close association with these 
former comrades I were to hesitate to 
condemn them.” In this spirit, Khru- 
shchev in the following week stepped up 
a vigorous condemnation of Malenkov & 
Co. that went far beyond the flat sen- 








* But Molotov stubbornly abstained from vot- 
ing against his own censure. 
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tences of the communiqué. The momen- 
tum of destruction was accelerating. 

Roll the Drums. In Moscow alone, 
8,000 mass meetings were held in two 
days, and at them well-briefed party 
activists worked over the communiqué. 
Said Radio Moscow: “The strongest im- 
pression which one gains among the pop- 
ulation is that those dismissed have no 
following.” At a U.S. embassy party, 
First Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan 
—who, as usual, had lithely jumped the 
right way—promised: ‘Things are going 
to be the same ds before, only better.” 
Scores of cities and towns named Molo- 
tov or Kaganovich petitioned with punc- 
tual unanimity to have their names 
changed. Ukrainian Premier Nikifor Kal- 
chenko charged that during Stalin's reign 
Kaganovich had made “grave and un- 
founded accusations” against Ukrainian 
leaders, many of whom were purged. In 
Moscow, Presidium Alternate Alexei Ko- 
sygin said of Molotov and Kaganovich: 
“The basic fault that led to their anti- 
party activities was vanity. They con- 
sidered they did not have enough power. 
They were more interested in discrediting 
party attainments than working for suc- 
cesses." He went on: “Kaganovich was 
so awkward, and misunderstood the party 
so badly, that he became the subject of 
ridicule. Such a man can bring no good.” 

Now the drumbeat of attack increased 
ominously. Marshal Zhukov, in measured 
words, told an armed forces rally that the 
four ousted leaders were guilty of “con- 
spiratorial action.” The Soviet army 
newspaper Red Star said that the accused 
had threatened to undermine the founda- 
tions of Soviet military security—a move 
“which would have played into the hands 
of the enemies of the Soviet state, the 
imperialist aggressors.’ Added the gov- 
ernment newspaper /svestia: “Molotov, 
Malenkov and Kaganovich, but especially 
Malenkov, are directly responsible for the 
disorganized state of Soviet agriculture 
during the past several years.” Malenkov 
was also charged with “ignorance that re- 
tarded the development of electrical pow- 
er stations.” At week's end Pravda w 
able to report a “wave of popular wrath 

"Hatching Cunning Schemes.” The cli- 
max of the hate campaign came 
with an address given by Khrushchev 
to the workers of the Elektrosila factory 
in Leningrad, and broadcast nationally. 
Khrushchev accused Malenkov, Molotov 
and Kaganovich of “hatching cunning 
schemes” to obtain “key positions in the 
party,” and called Shepilov “a most 
shameless double-dealing individual.” 

Khrushchev’s_ choice of Leningrad, 
Russia’s second city (pop. 4,800,000), 
was in itself cunning. The “plotters,” 
said Khrushchev, had timed their attack 
on the Central Committee to coincide 
with the 250th anniversary (June 23) of 
Leningrad,* to prevent Presidium mem- 
bers from taking part in the cele- 
brations in that city. Reason: the anti- 


%* Founded and built by Peter the Great (1703) 
and for 211 years called St. Petersburg; re- 
named Petrograd at the outbreak of World War 
I; changed to Leningrad after the death of 
Lenin in 1924. 








party group was “particularly gravely 
guilty of the most flagrant errors and 
shortcomings which took place in the 
past” in Leningrad. 

Khrushchev made his point clearer: the 
accused had had a hand in the famous 
“Leningrad Case.” This was a conspiracy 
that had cost the life of Politburocrat 
Nikolai Voznesensky, .Soviet Russia’s 
chief economic planner, in 1948-49 (dur- 
ing Stalin’s reign). After Khrushchev be- 
came First Party Secretary, Secret Police 
Boss Viktor Abakumov and three sub- 
ordinates were executed in December 
1954 for their role in it. Said Khrushchev 
menacingly last week: “Malenkov, who 
was one of the chief organizers of the so- 
called Leningrad Case, simply was afraid 
to come to you here in Leningrad.” If 
Malenkov had not actually been afraid 
for his life before, he had real cause to be 
now: Khrushchev had laid the basis of a 
criminal conspiracy charge against him, 
such as had brought hundreds of Soviet 
leaders to trial and execution in the past 
30 years. 

The Path to Power. Nikita Khru- 
shchey, in appearance a man of headlong 
exuberance, had waited 5: months to 
make his coup. When it came, it was as 
unexpected and as ruthless as anything 
Stalin had done. But there was a world of 
difference in Khrushchev’s approach to 
power. Whereas Stalin, utterly contemp- 
tuous of party or world opinion, had 
purged the army and party structure wide 
and deep, Khrushchey had gone to great 
lengths to establish support among the 
party rank and file, particularly in the 
provinces, and to make himself a popular 
figure with peasants and workers. He had 
relaxed the police control, freed many 
prisoners; he had associated himself with 
such popular projects as better housing, 
free farming, decentralized industry, and 
freedom from the threat of war. 

His first victory, a few days after Sta- 
lin’s death (a victory undoubtedly ob- 





Lorry Burrows—Lire 
MIKHAIL PERVUKHIN 


Planner without plans. 
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tained with the support of other Old Com- 
munists), had been to ease Stalin Protégé 
Malenkov out of the First Party Secretary- 
ship, and 23 months later to force him to 
resign the Premiership, pleading incompe- 
tence (“My insufficient experience, my 
guilt and responsibility’) on the way. 
This success may have given Khrushchev 
the key to his later maneuverings, for 
they were based on the tactic of winning 
to his side those people persecuted by Sta- 
lin, e.g., Zhukov and other Red marshals, 
and boldly stigmatizing his old party ri- 
vals as associates of the hated Stalin. The 
fact that he himself had been a Stalin 
crony apparently did not embarrass Khru- 
shchev. Who in Russia dared point this 
out? 

As far back as his introductory report 
to the 20th Party Congress in 1956 (Tme, 
Feb. 27, 1956 et seq.), Khrushchev made 
passing derogatory references to Molotov’s 
“contemptuous attitude’ and to Malen- 
kov’s consumer-goods plan (“incorrigible 
boaster’’). In his famous secret, weeping, 
emotional speech to the same body ten 
days later, in which he denounced Stalin 
as a “sickly suspicious,” bloodthirsty ty- 
rant, Khrushchev tried to take from Sta- 
lin even his chief glory as victor in war, 
and in doing so, told an anecdote which 
showed that Malenkov was close to Sta- 
lin’s side during his most panicky mo- 
ments of the war. 

At this time, Khrushchev dared not 
make a bid for full power; the cunning 
and untrusting old hands around the Pre- 
sidium were united by one resolye—not 
to let one man get such power over them 
again. And so the Soviet myth of collec- 
tive leadership spread, They were all pre- 
sumably such buddies: “I’m heavy in- 
dustry, boom, boom!” said Khrushchev at 
one diplomatic reception. Then he tapped 
Malenkov on the shoulder: “And Georgy 
here is light industry, peep, peep!” 

First Move. Last summer Khrushchev 
made a major move against Peep Peep. 
He produced a plan for reorganizing So- 
viet industry in a manner that would put 
the great plants and government enter- 
prises under the control of his own region- 
al and district party chiefs, instead of 
being centralized in Moscow. He could 
argue that the Moscow bureaucracy was 
top-heavy; it is. But Khrushchev had an- 
other motive. As Stalin’s personnel man- 
ager, Malenkov had been largely respon- 
sible for building up the industrial tech- 
nocracy. He had his principal supporters 
there. Malenkov saw a threat to his own 
strength, and fought back. 

At this point Malenkov may have made 
common cause with those old Stalinists, 
Molotov and Kaganovich, neither of 
whom Malenkov normally would have 
chosen as allies. They did not like Khru- 
shchev’s plan either, and together the 
three were able momentarily to check 
Khrushchev’s headlong pursuit of power 
—partly because Khrushchev was also em- 
barrassed by the Hungarian revolt then 
raging. At the Central Committee meeting 
last December, Khrushchev’s industrial 
plans were considerably amended. Deputy 
Premier Saburov, who was State Planner 
at that time, was replaced by Deputy 
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Premier Pervukhin, but both apparent- 
ly obstructed Khrushchev’s plans—a fac- 
tor which cost them their Premierships 
last week. 

The final testing of power came at a 
special meeting of the powerful, 130-odd- 
man party Central Committee, which last- 
ed from June 22 to June 29. According to 
Polish Communists (who often have a 
good pipeline to the Kremlin), Molotov 
may even have sought the meeting, confi- 
dent that his side had the top hand. Khru- 
shchev proposed that the first item of the 
agenda should be the current situation of 
the Communist Party in the Soviet Union. 
Molotov countered with the proposal, 
meant to put Khrushchev on the defen- 
sive, that the international position be 
considered, “in the light of attempted im- 
perialist putschs in Poznan and Hungary,” 
and “its relations with so-called Marx- 





Publifoto—Block Stor 
EKATERINA FURTSEVA 
Woman in a man's Presidium. 


ist Parties of Poland, Italy, Japan and 
the U.S.” 

Immediately Presidium Member Andrei 
Kirilenko, a virtual unknown from Sverd- 
lovsk, attacked Molotov, saying that the 
party conservatives were “responsible for 
the outcry against the Soviet Union.” 
And in a three-hour speech Khrushchev 
charged that the Malenkov group, operat- 
ing from a headquarters in Moscow, with 
ramifications throughout the Soviet Union 
and in the Foreign Ministry and Soviet 
embassies abroad, had frustrated his at- 
tempts at a reconciliation with Yugo- 
slavia’s Tito in 1954, and had sabotaged 
his efforts to lull the West with his “re- 
laxation-of-tensions” campaign. 

According to Warsaw, Malenkov, Molo- 
tov and Kaganovich all spoke during the 
debate, but on the next-to-last day, seeing 
the tide turning against them, all joined 
abjectly in a bout of self-criticism. To 
get his unanimous vote of condemnation 
against them, Khrushchev was reported to 
have promised his crony Bulganin that 
sanctions would not be imposed on the 


four men: i.e., their lives would be spared. 
If Khrushchev so promised, would he keep 
that promise now? 

The New Faces. Of the old Presidi- 
um, only Khrushchev, Bulganin, Voroshi- 
lov, Mikoyan, Suslov and Kirichenko re- 
mained. Up from the ranks of the alter- 
nates came plump, photogenic Ekaterina 
Furtseva, long a particular Khrushchev 
favorite; and the first woman ever to reach 
the Presidium, Along with her came chesty 
Marshal Zhukov, hero of Berlin, 69-year- 
old Trade Union Specialist Nikolai Shver- 
nik, Frol Kozlov, a Leningrad party boss 
who backed up Khrushchev's stand on the 
Leningrad Case at the 20th Party Con- 
gress, and Leonid Brezhnev, who had 
worked with Khrushchev years ago when 
he was cleaning out opposition in the 
Ukraine. Four new faces were added: 
Otto Kuusinen, 76, a longtime Finnish 
Communist, Averky Aristov from Chelya- 
binsk in the Urals, Nikolai Belyaey from 
the Altai Krai in’ Siberia, and Nikolai 
Ignatov, a onetime partisan hero whom 
Khrushchev had planted in a key spot 
during the preparation of the Leningrad 
Case. 

The Soldier Moves Up. The rise of 
Marshal Zhukov, the only real fighting 
man (except the ancient Voroshilov) ad- 
mitted to the top Presidium of the party, 
gave rise to a rash of headlines and a 
flurry of commentators’ speculations on 
the key role of the Red army. But U.S. 
specialists on Soviet affairs do not go so 
far: they point out that Zhukov was just 
one of five alternates who automatically 
moved up to fill a vacancy; had the army 
exacted a special price for its support of 
Khrushchev, some other marshal would 
presumably have moved up to alternate. 
U.S. specialists discount Zhukov’s own de- 
sire for independence: he has always been 
an obedient party man. 

They think that the Red army, which 
is honeycombed with watchful political 
commissars, wants to stay out of party 
factionalism and power rivalries, and that 
its professional elite would act in its 
own right only in case of a patriotic 
crisis of leadership. Nonetheless, for the 
first time, U.S. agencies in Washington 
considered it a possibility that three to 
five years from now, given further con- 
vulsions, Russia might move toward a 
military dictatorship. 

An old plotter like Khrushchev could 
be counted on to balance off the army 
with other concentrations of power. He 
was out to make himself popular, and 
now had control of the agencies of public 
opinion. He would take credit where he 
could, and blame failure on others. His 
first administrative act after the ouster of 
his rivals was to announce that collective- 
farm peasants would no longer have to 
make compulsory deliveries to the state of 
the produce they grew in their tiny, pri- 
vate plots. Again and again through the 
propaganda and speeches ran a curious 
refrain: the four ousted leaders had op- 
posed Khrushchev’s announced intention 
of boosting production to U.S. levels. In his 
Leningrad speech last week, Khrushchev 
shamelessly stole ‘Malenkov’s 1953 con- 
sumer-goods program: “We want our 
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shops to be filled with many cheap and 
pretty fabrics and clothes, everything that 
makes the life of man more beautiful.” 
Below the power struggle at the top there 
were hungry, supine but restless millions. 

How were they taking the new purge? 
They could not care less about the big 
shots, but they would be affected by the 
widespread purge of thousands of minor 
officials and workers, which experience 
told them inevitably followed a faction 
fight at the top level. Mindful of the 
old Russian saying, “When the masters 
fall out, the serf gets his hair pulled,” 
they were shrinking back into their shells 
of reserve. New York Timesman Max 
Frankel went among a crowd near Red 
Square, asking for opinions on the ouster, 
got dutiful or noncommittal answers, ex- 
cept from one who snapped; “There is 
a policeman, Why don't you ask him 
instead of me?” 


SATELLITES 
The Quavering Chorus 


From Peking to Berlin the rulers of the 
Communist world dutifully chorused de- 
light at Khrushchev’s coup. But some 
among them did so with an uncontrolla- 
ble nervous quaver. In East Germany a 
spokesman for heavy-handed Communist 
Boss Walter Ulbricht edgily scoffed at 
journalistic speculation that the changes 
in Moscow might inspire “similar revi- 
sions” in East German leadership. In 
Hungary the Budapest radio feared that 
“certain revisionist circles” might try to 
take advantage of the situation and said 
that “necessary firmness must be dis- 
played.” Poland’s Gomulka and Yugosla- 
via’s Tito were plainly pleased: their 
“many roads to socialism’ now seemed 
to bear the approving imprint of Khru- 
shchev’s pudgy thumb. 

In the current Communist mythology, 
where Khrushchev’s overthrow of Molo- 
tov & Co. is said to represent a triumph 
of “liberalization” over “Stalinism,” more 
than one Eastern European satrap is sitting 
on a populace so restless that the last 
word he wants to hear is “liberalization.” 

Bleak Existence. Switzerland’s reliable 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung two weeks ago re- 
ported that Czechoslovakia, whose leaders 
have resisted liberalization more stub- 
bornly than anyone else in Eastern Eu- 
rope, is in a state comparable to “that of 
Poland just before the rising in Poznan.” 
Yet Czechoslovakia, Central Europe’s 
most prosperous nation, has long been re- 
garded as the least revolt-minded of the 
satellites. 

“The important characteristic of this 
fermentation,” said the Zurich paper, “is 
that it does not take place among the 
voiceless masses, but among the party 
elite—the intellectuals, the progressive 
workers, the workers of the new caste of 
technical managers. Communists as well 
as non-Communists are sick of dragging 
on their bleak existence.” 

Reports from Prague say that suspect 
army officers and security agents have 
been jailed or dismissed; priests and stu- 
dents have been arrested for “antistate 
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activities” and “hooliganism”; trials of 
“foreign agents” have been stepped up 
and given wide publicity. 

The Czech party Central Committee 
met just before the latest changes in 
Moscow, and loudly reaffirmed its un- 
yielding (or “dogmatic’’) course. But this 
week Khrushchev is traveling to Prague. 
He will be accompanied by Bulganin 
—and Russia's Secret Police Boss Ivan 
Serov. 

Quick Jump. Rumania, which like 
Czechoslovakia has been slow at reform- 
ing itself, got busy immediately. Ruma- 
nia’s Party Boss Gheorghe Gheorghiu- 
Dej last week fired from his Politburo 
two oldtime Stalinists—Minister of Edu- 
cation Miron Constantinescu and Cen- 
tral Committee Secretary Iosif Chisinev- 
schi, long No. 2 man to Gheorghiu-Dej 
himself. The expulsions, announced Bu- 
charest smugly, took place at a Rumanian 
party plenum which ended only 48 hours 
after the downfall of Molotov & Co. 





J Fenno Jacobs—Forrunte 
West GeRMANY’S ERHARD 
Marktwirtschaft is good. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
In the Giant's Steps 


For at least two generations, Europeans 
have seen that the U.S. is the greatest 
economic success story in history. But the 
men in charge of Europe's economic des- 
tinies long clung to the comfortable no- 
tion that the U:S. owes her prosperity not 
so much to superior economic techniques 
as to the generosity of Providence. Last 
week, in the two greatest capitals of the 
Continent, there was increasing evidence 
that this old assumption was dying, and 
that Europe, at long last, was prepared 
to profit by U.S. experience. 

The most revealing of these signs ap- 
peared in West Germany, which in the 
last ten years has transformed itself from 
a vast rubble heap to one of the world’s 
top industrial powers. Though relatively 
abundant resources and an_ industrious 


population played a great part in this 
transformation, much of its direction was 
the work of West Germany’s cigar-chomp- 
ing Minister of Economics Ludwig Er- 
hard, who by kicks, tricks and cajolery 
has kept his nation on the straight and 
narrow path of Marktwirtschajt—tree en- 
terprise economy. 

For Erhard the heart of Marktwirt- 
schaft is the principle of free competition, 
firmly defined in the U.S.’s Sherman Act 
and subsequent antitrust legislation. Since 
1950, the roly-poly Economics Minister 
has been struggling to persuade West Ger- 
many’s Bundestag to pass its own anti- 
cartel law. At times, Erhard’s fight— 
which Germans jestingly called “the Sev- 
en Years’ War’’—seemed hopeless. No Eu- 
ropean nation had ever adopted a law 
comparable to the Sherman Act, and none 
appeared less likely to do so than Ger- 
many, fatherland of the classic cartel. 
(In the mid-1930s, experts estimated that 
nearly 2,000 cartel agreements were in 
force in German industry.) Already chaf- 
ing under the decartelization imposed on 
them by the Allies at the end of World 
War II, West German __ industrialists 
(who furnish the ruling Christian Demo- 
cratic Party with much of its funds) were 
in no mood to let Erhard saddle them 
with a permanent commitment to free 
competition, 

Deficient but Hopeful. Compromising 
and tough by turns—at one point he 
threatened not to campaign for the Chris- 
tian Democrats in next fall’s general elec- 
tion—Erhard never ceased pressing for 
his law. Last week, while Bonn sweltered 
under heat so intense that firemen were 
obliged to water the Bundestag roof to 
prevent it from dripping tar, the 60-year- 
old Economics Minister finally won the 
day. The law he got—which provided for 
a number of permissible cartels including 
“crisis” cartels and retail-price-fixing rings 
—was less than he had hoped for, None- 
theless, said Erhard, “with all its deti- 
ciencies, this is still the most modern car- 
tel bill in the world.” If Erhard was guilty 
of hopeful exaggeration, the fact remains 
that West Germany alone among Euro- 
pean nations had legally accepted the 
principle that competition is good, re- 
straint of trade bad. 

Heady Promise. While Ludwig Erhard 
dreamed of his home-grown Sherman Act, 
other Europeans had been dreaming even 
headier dreams. Spurred on by France's 
Jean Monnet and Belgium’s Paul-Henri 
Spaak, six Western European nations 
(France, West Germany, Italy and the 
Benelux countries) early this year fin- 
ished drawing up treaties to establish both 
a European Common Market and a Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community (Tue, 
March 4). The first of these promised to 
create within 15 years a single West Eu- 
ropean market, comparable in size to the 
continent-wide U.S. market, with free 
trade within and a common customs bar- 
rier against the outside world. The second 
treaty, by pooling nuclear-research and 
power facilities, held out the hope that 
Western Europe might one day be close to 
self-sufficient in energy (and thus, among 
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other things, no longer vitally dependent 
on the Suez and Middle East oil). 

Last week, only a day after it passed 
the anticartel law, West Germany's Bun- 
destag ratified both the Common Market 
and Euratom Treaties. The next step is 
approval in that graveyard of European 
aspirations, the French National Assembly. 
Last week, as the French Assembly moved 
into the final stages of debate on the two 
treaties, attendance was scant—at one 
point only 18 Deputies were in the cham- 
ber—and the sole outburst of passion oc- 
curred in the parliamentary bar, where 
insulted Communists felled an aggressive 
right-wing Deputy with a broken beer 
bottle. Cynics blamed the apathy on the 
heat which blanketed Paris as well as 
Bonn, but a more accurate explanation 
was that everyone knew that the treaties 
would pass with a comfortable majority. 
Not even the French National Assembly 
could ignore the cold logic of Social- 
ist Deputy Alain Savary: “The choice 
which France has is not between the Eu- 
ropean Community and the status quo, 
but between the European Community 
and solitude.” 


IRAN 
Earthly Terror 


Once a conical chimney of belching 
fire and fury, the great peak of Iran’s 
Mt. Demavend, towering 18,600 ft. high 
in the Elburz range north of Teheran, 
has long reigned in quiet white dignity. 
But hidden deep beneath Demavend’s 
base, primeval subterranean fires still rage. 
In a few minutes, one day last week, in 
a gargantuan effort to adjust to the fury 
deep within the earth, a vast arc of the 
earth’s crust, curving out some 250 miles 
on either side of Mt. Demavend, shud- 
dered and heaved in a mighty earth- 
quake that laid waste more than 100 
Iranian villages in an area covering 50.000 
square miles. Communications were cut; 
the area’s network of irrigation canals 
became blocked; sliding earth made roads 
impassable. In two ruined villages alone, 
rescue workers making their way peril- 
ously afoot and on horseback found more 
than 400 bodies. 

Vacationing in Switzerland with his 
Queen Soraya, Iran’s Shah cabled orders 
for all-out relief measures as reports 
trickled out of the devastated area de- 
scribing the plight of rural survivors, 
whose perils included not only thirst, 
disease and famine, but packs of hungry, 
maddened wolves. The bodies of more 
than 2,000 Iranians have already been 
recovered, and aid teams have yet to 
reach most of the stricken area. 


EGYPT 


Amiable Grimaces 

Things were looking up in Cairo last 
week as a new nightclub opened with a 
blare of hot music on one of ousted King 
Farouk’s abandoned yachts. A glittering 
new Shepheard’s Hotel, to replace the old 
one burned by antiforeign mobs back in 
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1952, was ready to open its doors again to 
foreign spenders. The Egyptian cost of 
living had momentarily ceased its steady 
climb; the stock market was active, and 
toll money from a once-again busy Suez 
Canal was pouring into the national treas- 
ury. A prospective purchase of $35 mil- 
lion worth of cotton by France gave a 
needed boost to the export balance. The 
government announced a budget surplus 
of nearly $55 million. And to top it all, 
the government’s hand-picked candidates 
were easy winners in the new regime's 
first nationwide parliamentary election. 
To be sure, like the election itself, 


Egypt's happy state was not quite all it 
seemed to be. Before trusting his future 
to the 5,000,000 Egyptians who trooped 
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STRONGMAN NASSER 


A visible squirm. 


to the polls last week, Strongman Nasser 
had made sure of the results by eliminat- 
ing all opposition in the key districts. 
Even so, some 16 voters were reported 
killed in the fray and another 4o injured; 
when the final count was made, the Interi- 
or Ministry announced that new elections 
would have to be held in 172 out of the 
269 districts reporting since no candidate 
had been able to muster a clear majority. 
Still, Nasser himself said: ‘““We have to go 
step by step.” 

Isolated Man. Still loyal to his throt- 
tled dreams of dominating the Arab world, 
Strongman Nasser was seeking them now 
in a new direction. He was trying to win 
himself back in the good graces of Britain, 
while his Voice of the Arabs radio turned 
on an unprecedented campaign of hatred 
against the U.S., which had saved his neck 
during the Anglo-French invasion but was 
now effectively curbing his ambitions un- 
der the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

More and more, Nasser found himself 
backed into a lonely corner. As U.S. in- 
fluence grew to supplant that of Britain 
as the principal stumbling block to his 


own ambitious plans for the Middle East, 
Egypt has been forced to look to Soviet 
Russia for encouragement. Russian trade 
with Egypt in the first months of this 
year quadrupled 1956's figures—but Rus- 
sia is proving itself an exacting, suspicious 
and unprofitable partner, and Nasser’s 
Moscow commitments have roused the 
Arab world’s three Kings (Saud, Hussein 
and Feisal). 

Last week Nasser sent his No. 1 mili- 
tary man, Major General Abdel Hakim 
Amer, scurrying off to neighboring Saudi 
Arabia to patch things up with oil-rich 
King Saud, Earlier in the week, sitting be- 
fore the cameras of Britain's Independent 
Television News—as Russia’s Khrushchev 
did for CBS in the U.S.—Nasser sent an 
amiable grimace into several million Brit- 
ish living rooms. “I’m sorry,” he said, 
“about that period of bad relations be- 
tween Britain and Egypt. We hope that 
both countries will work for good rela- 
tions in order to be friendly again.” As 
an earnest of his good faith, Nasser at 
last had released two Britons accused (and 
long since acquitted) of spying on him in 
Cairo, promised to pay pensions to Britons 
formerly employed by the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, and even invited BOAC planes 
back to Cairo airport. He seemed a little 
surprised that all this did not immediate- 
ly win the British over to him. 

Another Thing. Robin Day, the shrewd 
British interviewer who asked the ques- 
tions for Britain’s ITN, wanted to know 
how Nasser reconciled his stand against 
Communism at home with his overseas 
dealing with Russia. “Well,” said the dic- 
tator, “local Communism is illegal, but 
dealing with Russia is another thing.” 
Confronted with a direct question on 
Egyptian policy toward Israel—whether 
he really wanted to see its destruction as 
a state—Nasser tried desperately to fight 
his way between the Charybdis of a yes 
that would please Arabs and the Scylla of 
a no that would mollify the West. “There 
is a difference,” he said, squirming visibly, 
“between the rights of Palestine Arabs 
and the destruction of Israel. We cannot 
gamble a big war.”’ Then, said Day, “is it 
right that you now accept permanent ex- 
istence of Israel as an independent sover- 
eign state?” 

“Well, you know—” said Nasser, “you 
know you are jumping to conclusions.” 

“No,” said Day, “I am asking a 
question.” 

Hate America. The answer could only 
be found by tuning in on the Voice of 
the Arabs. 

Linking Israel, the U.S. and Jordan’s 
King Hussein together as common vil- 
lains is Nasser’s latest propaganda device 
to try to win the Arab masses. “Brethren 
in Arabism, brethren in Palestine,” cried 
Cairo’s Voice of the Arabs, “imagine all 
these things which imperialism wishes for 
you, American imperialism itself. Imagine 
it is not only intended to scatter one 
million Palestine Arab refugees, but the 
intention today is to kill them and anni- 
hilate them completely ... Brethren, 
imagine your fate after [they] hand you 
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over to your American enemy to annihi- 
late you...” 

Americans in Cairo could not remember 
a time when hatred was so directed at 
them. Day after day Cairo’s kept news- 
papers accuse the U.S. of plotting with 
Israel and Jordan’s young King Hussein 
to sell out the Arab refugees, to push 
French massacres in Algeria, to threaten 
the world with atomic disaster. Street 
stands are cluttered with paperback tracts 
such as one called This 1s America, with a 
cover picture of Eisenhower as the Statue 
of Liberty, holding a gallows rope instead 
of a torch. 

And as the defeated Nasser struggles to 
free himself from isolation, the very U.S. 
intervention which saved him last No- 
vember is now baldly distorted. During 
the Suez invasion, said one Egyptian news- 
paper last week, it was the U.S. naval at- 
taché in Port Said who gave signals to the 
attacking French and British bombers to 
guide them to their targets. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
By Their Own Bootstraps 


Seldom before had a session of the 
House of Commons been marked with 
such quiet expectancy. Like schoolboys 
ranged in ranks before the headmaster on 
Prize Day, the members sat, knowing per- 
fectly well what was coming (it had been 
discussed in smoking rooms and pubs for 
weeks), but still eager to have the official 


| word spoken. At last, in a lengthy state- 


ment uninterrupted by a single sound, 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan told 
them what they had all been waiting to 
hear: every member was to get a raise 
in pay. 

It had been a long, hard pull. Since 
1953, when a parliamentary committee 
showed that every M.P. spent an average 
of three-quarters of his meager $2,800 
yearly salary on expenses (using whatever 
space was available in lounge or restaurant 
for an office), it had been obvious to all 
that Britain’s legislators were grossly 
underpaid. The pay scale of M.P.s was 
determined originally on the theory that 
they were gentlemen of means—as they 
originally were, before laboring men 
(some of whom now get supplementary pay 
from unions) and poorer Tories came to 
dominate the House. 

But raising one’s own salary in the face 
of government efforts to refuse all pay 
raises as inflationary is a risky business for 
any elected politician. Last week, as Mac- 
millan announced the details of the new 
pay scale worked out by both parties 
($4,900 yearly base pay and expenses for 
all M.P.s*), one diehard Liberal gruffed 
sternly that it would be better “if in 
future the government does not pursue 
policies which lead to a devaluation of 
money.” Ignoring this jarring note, Mac- 
millan remarked that he hoped Opposition 


%* U.S. Congressmen receive $22,500 annually, 
have franking privileges plus generous allow- 
ances for stationery, office expenses, clerks’ sal- 
aries, and one trip home each year, 


Leader Hugh Gaitskell would live “to 
enjoy this slight addition to his salary for 
very many years to come.” Just as chum- 
mily, Gaitskell, who hopes to trade places 
with Macmillan some day, replied: “I 
cannot forbear from reminding the Prime 
Minister of his great interest in the salary 
of the Leader of the Opposition.” 


IRELAND 


The Luck of the Irish 


The luck of the Irish gave the City of 
Dublin its most popular mayor last year 
when the name of City Councilman Rob- 
ert Briscoe, a Jew, was drawn from a hat 
to settle a tie in the voting. The fact that 
the new chief executive of the capital city 
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of Roman Catholic Ireland belonged to an 
alien faith made Briscoe a headline name 
throughout the world, and the new Lord 
Mayor's winning, puckish and amiable per- 
sonality did the rest. This spring, after he 
returned home from a triumphant tour of 
the U.S., extolling Ireland and Israel (the 
United Jewish Appeal paid for his trip), 
Briscoe’s place on the Irish scene seemed 
reasonably secure. But Irish politics are 
never that simple. 

As election day approached once again 
in Dublin, the opposition Fine Gael Party 
sought a way to defeat Mayor Briscoe, 
who belongs to Premier de Valera’s Fianna 
Fail. Playing both sides against the middle, 
Fine Gael forsook its own candidate to 
throw its electoral weight behind a prom- 
ising independent and thereby make sure 
that Mayor Briscoe failed to get the clear 
majority of the corporation votes which 
he needed for re-election. The result was 
another tie vote, 21 to 21, so into the 
hat once again went Briscoe’s name, to- 
gether with that of the independent can- 
didate—City Councilman James Carroll, 
an oldtime plasterer who once worked 
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on interiors in Manhattan’s Empire State 
Building. 

Last week, as the name of the winner and 
new Lord Mayor was drawn from the 
hat, the luck of the Irish went against 
Robert Briscoe. 


RED CHINA 
Starving to Death 


For advanced training in doubletalk, 
no classroom in the Communist world 
last week could match Peking’s Huai Jen 
Hall, site of the fourth meeting of Red 
China’s National People’s Congress. Led 
off by Premier Chou En-lai (Tiwe, July 
8), Peking’s Marxist mandarins popped 
up, one by one, to assure the pseudo Par- 
liament that the nation was in splendid 
shape. Then, one by one, they cited sta- 
tistics demonstrating that the best-laid 
plans of Mao’s men have gone agley. 

The first clear confession was made by 
Vice Premier Li ‘Hsien-nien, who reported 
that because of “a decline in revenue from 
the agricultural tax,’ Red China last year 
suffered its first budget deficit—about 
$750 million. Next came Vice Premier 
Po I-po, with the bad news that the 1956 
crop, failure, not only the worst since the 
Reds took over but the “worst in decades” 
(Time, May 13), had gummed up Mao’s 
entire industrialization program. 

In 1957, admitted Po, the value of Red 
China’s industrial output will jump only 
4.5% instead of the much-heralded 15%. 
Worse yet, “because China’s agriculture 
is still lagging behind the needs of the 
people,” exports of foodstuffs will be cut 
22% this year. Since the bulk of China's 
capital goods is imported, and paid for 
with agricultural exports, this could have 
only one consequence. “In import plans,” 
Po went on blandly, “major reductions 
have been made in the amount of general 
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made clear by Tung Pi-wu, President of 
the Supreme People’s Court, who told the 
People’s Congress that during the past 
year Red China's courts handled 1,000,- 
ooo cases of “corruption, theft, assault 
public disturbances” and other crimes 
most of them involving peasants. 

In the past month Radio Peking has 
acknowledged that 15 million people are 
facing starvation in eastern Hopei prov- 
ince, and reported the firing of two vice 
governors and the downgrading of 
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CANADA 
Trade & Aid 


Canada’s new Tory Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker flew home from the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ confer- 
ence in London last week, where he had 
persuaded the other delegates to start 
mapping ways to broaden trade within the 
Commonwealth. In Ottawa he announced 
a drastic Canadian proposal to carry out 
the Commonwealth trade speedup: a slash 
in imports from the U.S. of 15% ($625 
million a year). Canada would make up 
the difference—‘“mainly capital goods”— 
from Britain instead. With Canada’s 
wheat surplus ripening into his worst do- 
mestic worry, Diefenbaker also attacked 
U.S. wheat export “giveaways,” which in- 
sist that importing countries guarantee 
“certain fixed market commitments for 
the future.” He called the U.S. policy a 
“definite contravention” of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

In another gesture to Britain, Diefen- 
baker timed the next session of Parlia- 
ment to coincide with Queen Elizabeth's 
autumn visit to Canada and the U.S. The 
Queen will open the session Oct. 14—the 
first time that a reigning monarch has 
opened a Parliament in Canada. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Still in Business 

Under a molten summer sun, a portly 
figure in a Palm Beach suit set out from 
his seaside estate one morning last week 
for a constitutional along Ciudad Tru- 
jillo’s palm-lined George Washington Av- 
enue. Pedestrians were herded aside, but 
cars rolled by unmolested just a few yards 
away. Only a handful of aides guarded 
Generalissimo Doctor Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina, 65, Benefactor of the 
Fatherland, Genius of Peace, etc., etc., etc., 
as he strolled confidently along. In the 
dictator’s island fief, poincianas were 
blooming, sugar cane was growing, busi- 
ness was booming. 

A hemispheric axiom has it that when a 
dictator falls afoul of Washington, his 
opponents are emboldened to try to top- 
ple him. This year, Trujillo is in bad grace 
with the U.S., which officially suspects 
that the Dominicans hired U.S. Pilot Ger- 
ald Lester Murphy to carry out the air- 
plane-kidnaping of Trujillo Critic Jesus 
de Galindez from Manhattan 16 months 
ago. But to Trujillo’s satisfaction, the 
axiom has not worked. The Dominicans 
are as docile as ever. The educated few 
who know of the Galindez-Murphy case 
(in some instances from Puerto Rican 
radio broadcasts) publicly refuse to com- 
ment, privately shrug: “What can we do?” 

Getting Results. As the 27th year of 
the Era of Trujillo neared an end, the 
strongman was still working a seven-day 
week and still getting results. The gross 
national product in 1956 was well over 
$500 million. Exports last year (mainly 
sugar, coffee, cocoa) reached a record high 
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of $126.5 million. Imports in 1956 were 
held to $108.3 million, leaving a trade 
surplus of $18.2 million. The record 1957 
budget, nicely balanced at $131.5 million, 
will buy more schools, hospitals and roads. 

Trujillo is essentially a brutally efficient 
businessman. Name of the business; the 
Dominican Republic. His basic maneuver 
is to squeeze other investors, including 
those from the U.S., out of profitable 
businesses. He sends his representatives 
to make what is often a scrupulously fair 
offer; the victims accept rather than face 
the tax and regulatory troubles that might 
follow refusal. Trujillo’s cement, beer and 
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electric-power monopolies were all ac- 
quired in this fashion, and he has nearly 
completed control of the island's biggest 
business—sugar. Most recent big U.S. firm 
to get out: the West Indies Sugar Co., 
for $36 million. 

One Flop. In only one business ven- 
ture—the tourist trade—has the dictator 
proved a flop. He spent $25 million erect- 
ing a gigantic “International Fair for 
Peace and Progress,” opened the doors for 
business only three months before the 
Galindez kidnaping. The strongman was 
splashed with a storm of bad notices un- 
equaled since he ordered the massacre of 
15,000 Haitian migrant farm workers in 
1937. As he steadily blocked FBI investi- 
gation of the double crime, magazines, 
newspapers, radio networks and U.S. Con- 
gressmen denounced him. The tourist traf- 
fic jerked to a halt. 

Trujillo obviously hopes to ride out the 
storm, and to help him he has marshaled 


one of the most potent corps of propagan- 
da agents that any foreign nation main- 
tains in the U.S. But even if Galindez and 
Murphy are forgotten, the strongman’s 
state has little chance of rivaling tradi- 
tional Caribbean vacation lands. The few 
tourists who do visit it return to report a 
polite but lifeless people, depressingly 
adept at following the rules of appeasing 
egomania, but no fit company for a fling. 


VENEZUELA 


Friendly Strongmen 

The fall of dictatorships all over South 
America has left Venezuela’s General 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez a lonely military 
strongman. Gone are Peru’s General 
Manuel Odria, Argentina’s General Juan 
Perén, Colombia’s General Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla. For a bird-of-a-feather to help 
him celebrate Venezuelan Independence 
Day, President Pérez Jiménez could find 
only President Alfredo Stroessner of tiny, 
backward Paraguay. Flags of the two 
countries flew Side by side all over Caracas 
last week as General Stroessner and a 
party of 30 top henchmen played guests 
of honor for the 146th anniversary of 
Venezuela’s declaration of independence 
from Spain. 

Fatherland Week, as the holiday is 
called, was the kind of glittering circus 
that could be mounted by no Latin Amer- 
ican nation except oil-rich Venezuela. 
Pérez Jiménez and his guest got things 
started by snapping to attention in Cara- 
cas’ Plaza Bolivar while a comely maiden 
presented a “sacred torch,” run into town 
by relays of students from the battle 
shrine at Carabobo, 120 miles away. Then, 
before a crowd of 100,000, the two strong- 
men dedicated the Avenue of Heroes, 
a gaudy, neo-Grecian plaza fronting the 
mammoth Armed Forces Club. The ave- 
nue’s two 1oo-ft. towers, six reflecting 
pools, 84 giant urns, 50-ft. obelisk and 
dozens of statues and fountains cost the 
nation at least $3,000,000. 

A throng of 100,000 came to the port of 
La Guaira as 47 naval ships and 80 fight- 
ing planes passed in review. On following 
days 8,000 public employees, 20,000 labor- 
union delegates and 50,000 students duti- 
fully paraded. To wind up a friendly week, 
the dictators added to each other's formi- 
dable collection of medals. 

Argentina, once the domain of Pérez 
Jiménez’ friend Juan Perén, last week 
stepped up its drive to get Perén kicked 
out of his Venezuelan exile—and out of 
the hemisphere. The Argentine ambassa- 
dor presented carefully documented proof 
that Perén was violating the rules of asy- 
lum, conducting an espionage and sabo- 
tage network from his Caracas apartment. 
Pérez Jiménez angrily rejected the Argen- 
tine protest, abruptly recalled his ambas- 
sador from Buenos Aires, and declared the 
Argentine ambassador persona non grata. 
Argentina responded by suspending diplo- 
matic relations with Venezuela. 
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Chrysler Corporation cars 


give you extra value at 

no extra cost—Pushbutton 
controls for automatic 
transmissions, lorsion-Aire 
Ride, ‘lotal-Contact brakes. 
‘This is engineering leadership. 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler and Imperial. 


*Another big reason why The Switch is On to the cars of The Forward Look 
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MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY 


a hopeless tire-killer— 
































How BOSS-LINCO of Buffalo 
licked worst high-crown and 
pedal-run in their operation 


“Mix high-crowned 2-lane roads with hot 
highway runs—add countless stop-starts 
—and you've got a tire-killer. 


“In fact,” continues Charles Palisano, 
Boss-Linco Lines V.P., “our Olean-James- 
town loop was so bad, we stopped wasting 
new tires on it. But even with run-offs, 
tire costs were terrific and getting worse! 


“We knew for sure because we keep one 
of the most complete cost records in the 
business — and Len Binns, our Mainte- 
nance Manager, practically escorts each 
tire through life. 


“We pick the best for the job — brand 

each with a records-number—balance at 
mounting and rotate promptly. We pres- 
sure-check mornings, instead of nights— 
and instead of spares on trucks, we keep 
up to 300 mounted spares at points 
around our loops. 


“And all damaged tires are returned 
here for inspection—so we always know 


pok for tha nearby Goodyear 
i _degler sign-far better tire values— 
ai | | better tire care. 


OTHER KIND 
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Tubeless or 
Tube-Type 


until Triple-Tough 3T' Cord 
changed our figures / . 


what happens to each tire — and why — 
and. what it’s really costing. 


“So when our records showed cost 
decreases wherever we used Goodyear’s 
Triple-Tough 3-T Nylon Cord tires—we 
decided to risk a few new ones on 
Olean-J amestown. 


“We kept our fingers crossed for months 
until the full returns were in—and what 
a lift they were: 


“Body-breaks, bead-failures and blow- 
outs were at new LOWS. And—counting 
those recaps we got—tire-costs-per-mile, 
on our toughest run of all, HAD 
TUMBLED TO THE CELLAR! 


“And that’s about it throughout our fleet 
of 2300 wheels! Our tire-costs-per-mile 
have dwindled through the years. In fact, 
Goodyear 3-T Nylon Cord tires have 
cut ’em PRECISELY 35.1%—and here 
are the records to prove it!” 


Your Goodyear dealer can show you 
many amazing cost-cutting records. Con- 
tact him—or Goodyear, Truck Tire Dept., 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


LICKS THE 3 GREAT TIRE-KILLERS ! * 


rae on? at a 


Unless a tire’s cord body withstands 
the HEAT of tough runs —the SHOCK of 
murderous bumps — the FATIGUE of long, 
hard service—you won't get the service 
you're paying for! TRIPLE-TOUGH 3-T Cord 
is triple-tempered by Goodyear’s exclusive 
“Tension, Temperature and Time” process 
expressly to lick those 3 great tire-killers — 
and so deliver more miles, more recaps. 





PECGECE 


Nomes make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 





A quiet, businesslike politico who sel- 
dom invites comparison with his rambunc- 
tious predecessor James Michael Curley, 
Boston’s Mayor John Hynes visited Italy 
last week on a good-will mission from his 
Italian-American constituents to the all- 
Italian citizens of Rome, and managed to 
kick up a fuss that out-curled Curley at 
his bushy-tailed best. Gallivanting about 
Rome with 60 other rubbernecking Bos- 
tonians, Democrat Hynes got himself pho- 
tographed with a nestful of Neo-Fascists, 
was front-paged by happy Communists 
and indignant Conservative dailies alike. 
Some newspaper reports alleged that 
Hynes had visited the Neo-Fascist head- 
quarters, had seen a film glorifying Musso- 
lini’s last stand, asked a café orchestra to 
play the forbidden Blackshirt hymn Gio- 
vinesza, topped off his day by observing 
July 4 with a 2 a.m. fireworks display on 
the Appian Way—creating such indigna- 
tion that a city council meeting debating 
the reports broke up in acrimonious con- 
fusion. Heading back to the U.S. with a 
lightened cargé of good will, Hynes bleat- 
ed his innocence (a spokesman’s explana- 
tion: it was a visiting Boston councilman, 
not Hynes, who shined up to the Neo- 
Fascists). Said the mayor: “I wouldn't 
know a Neo-Fascist if I saw one.” 





In an unpretentious ceremony at 200- 
year-old Nassau Hall, Dr. Harold W. 
Dodds, 68, passed on the presidency of 
Princeton University to Dr. Robert F. 
Goheen, former assistant classics profes- 
sor, who at 37 is the youngest chief execu- 
tive to take office at the university since 
1759. The new president’s biggest prob- 
lem, according to Dr. Dodds: renovating 












Delmar Lipp—Princeton Packet 
Prexies GOHEEN & Dopps 
Pass at Princeton. 
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Sam Raysurn & FRIENDS 
Buss for Bess. 


Princeton's antiquated physical plant. The 
retiring prexy’s next assignment: deter- 
mining, for the Carnegie Fotndation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, what makes 
a good college president. 

Under the warm sun of a republic that 
suffers kings no more, Prince Henri of 
France, 24, the eldest son of the Count of 
Paris, pretender to the nonexistent French 
throne, and the Duchess Maria-Theresa of 
Wiirttemberg, 22, were married before 150 
other crowned and uncrowned heads of 
Europe’s dwindling but still ornamental 
nobility. As the elegant 50-car procession 
wound through the streets of Dreux in 
one of the most dazzling displays of royal 
panoply since World War II, thousands 
of monarchists shouted “Vive le Roi!” 
Among those present: King Paul and 
Queen Frederika of Greece, Prince Jean 
of Luxembourg, Princess Beatrix of The 
Netherlands, ex-King Umberto of Italy 
and Europe's two other leading pretenders, 
Spain’s Don Juan and Portugal's Dom 
Duarte Nuno. Notably missing: the Wind- 
sors of Great Britain. 

Sf ony Sp nk® 

Attending the opening of a scientific 
display in Amsterdam, Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands stopped before a compli- 
cated calculating machine. The operator 
informed her that the gadget could follow 
instructions, but could not think. Think- 
ing hard herself, Her Majesty was silent, 
then delivered the considered royal opin- 
ion: “Fortunate.” 

Proud as a country squire showing off 
the new manorhouse, former President 
Harry S. Truman guided an impressive 
flock of old friends and old antagonists 
through the U.S.’s newest national monu- 
ment. the $21 million Harry S. Truman 
Library at Independence, Mo. On hand 
for the library's dedication: ex-President 
Herbert Hoover, Eleanor Roosevelt, 





Chief Justice Earl Warren, Senate Demo- 
cratic Leader Lyndon Johnson, Senate 
Republican Leader William Knowland, 
and durable old Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn, who passed the time of 
day with his old colleague, thrust out 
his snapping-turtle neck to plant a buss 
on the cheek of proud Bess Truman. 

Short-fused Cinemogul Mike Todd, an 
openhanded sort who would pass out salt- 
ed nuts at his own hanging if he owned the 
beer concession, last week tossed a cham- 
pagne-budget’ party (estimates: $50,000 
and up) near London for a few (esti- 
mates: 2,000 and up) of his friends. 
Mike’s angle: none, except that, he con- 
ceded, a word or two about the London 
premiére of his zany travelogue Around 
the World.in 80 Days might “sneak 
into the newspapers.” At London's vast, 
varicolored Battersea Pleasure Gardens, 
Todd’s flunkeys dealt out some 2,000 plas- 
tic raincoats he had bought (“The god- 
damn rain flowed like champagne,” the 
great man growled), while Aly Khan and 
his great and good friend, French Model 
Bettina, cavorted on the carousel, U.S. 
Ambassador Jock Whitney sloshed into a 
mud puddle, and Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
onetime British attorney general, navi- 
gated a rumba. Mike missed no chance to 
brandish the pregnancy of his third wife, 
Cinemactress Elizabeth Taylor. Item: at 
the premiére, piqued when distinguished 
guests were tardy, Todd rushed his wife 
to a chair, crying for all to hear: “What 
would you do if your wife was pregnant?” 
Item: at the party, a drunken guest tee- 
tered against Liz. Todd seized the sot, 
pushed him to the edge of ‘the lake. “My 
wife is pregnant,” he choked. “Will you 
please be a gentleman?” Liz allowed she 
might have the baby on the spot, hoped it 
would be a girl, “because I don’t know 
whether the world is ready yet for another 
Mike Todd.” 
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W: PROUDLY invite you to meet Buick’s newest Phen you must take the wheel and sense for yourself 
masterpiece in sheer luxury—ROADMASTER 75. the magnificence of command that awaits you here. 
¢ S&S « 
It is an automobile we believe you will be proud to Only then can you know the true measure of this 
see and be seen in. automobile’s greatness of ride—the silent might of its 
o é 
For this is an automobile conceived from the very new engine—the breath-taking obedience and instant 
beginning to be the most magnificent motorcar ever response of its new Dynaflow. 
to leave the skilled and talented hands of Buick MOTORING’S NEWEST ADVANCE—AIR-COOLED ALUMINUM BRAKES 
craftsmen, or of 52s 
Then, also, you learn the prompt new authority in 
A picture can merely hint at the luxurious interior. stopping—the greater surety, safety and smoothness 
eee of air-cooled aluminum front brakes—newest and 
You must see and feel the super-finish fabrics of wool f ‘in : “old a’ 
inest in the fine-car field. 
broadcloth or nylon—the supple hand-buffed leather nest in the fine-car field 
trim—the wide-sweeping armrests on doors that are You are cordially invited to drive RoapMasTER 75—to 
softly and fully upholstered right up to the windows know the full range of its magnificence in person. 
j ; y Ul g I 


the beautiful instrument panel, fully chromed 


beneath its safety cushion. 


See your Buick dealer today. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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here is one whiskey that needs neither praise 
















nor apology when you serve it to your friends. Old Grand-Dad 


is accepted as the finest of all bourbon whiskies. 


OLD GRAND-DAD 


Head of the Bourbon Fi 





BOURBON WHISKEY - 100 PROOF - BOTTLED IN BOND - THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
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Opera on the Ranch 


The traffic on the big, four-lane Santa 
Fe-Taos highway was fin to fender one 
evening last week. Five miles outside 
Santa Fe the line of cars turned off the 
highway, crept to the top of one of the 
low-lying foothills of the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains and disgorged a crowd of 
dinner-jacketed men and bare-shouldered 
women. In the open theater on the far side 
of the hill, the lights were about to go up 
on the Southwest’s first full season of 
resident, repertory-company opera. 

For the curtain raiser, the brand-new 


and selected the “rainless, mosquitoless 
and airplaneless” 76-acre San Juan ranch 
in the pifon-studded hills north of the 
city as the location for an amphitheater. 
Crosby and associates constructed a stage 
shell with an up-sloping flying roof and 
forward-sweeping wings designed to kill 
the echo off the rocky hills. To reflect the 
sound, engineers sank a pool between the 
orchestra pit and the 480-seat amphithe- 
ater, making one of the handsomest oper- 
atic settings in the Western Hemisphere. 

General Director Crosby is certain that 
audiences in the Southwest can take their 
opera straight, during its two-month sea- 





“MADAME BUTTERFLY” IN SANTA Fe* 
New sounds near the old corral. 


Santa Fe Opera Association had selected 
a surefire heart-throbber—Puccini’s Mad- 
ame Butterfly. The 32-piece orchestra 
launched into the opening bars as the dis- 
tant view of the Jémez range faded in 
the dusk. Tenor William McGrath and 
Soprano Maria Ferriero soared expertly 
through Lieut. Pinkerton’s and Cio-Cio- 
San’s famous love scene climaxed by her 
Twilight Has Fallen, and Butterfly’s lin- 
gering, final-curtain suicide touched off a 
round of applause that lasted through ten 
curtain calls. Technically, there were a few 
first-night bobbles. Gusts off the hills 
threatened to sweep away the Japanese 
screens, but Stage Director Bill Butler was 
jubilant. Said he: “At least we've taken 
the curse off the new paint.” 
Self-Contained. The Santa Fe Opera is 
the inspiration of wealthy young (31) 
Conductor John Crosby, who last year 
gave up his job as assistant director 
of Columbia University’s Opera Work- 
shop and settled in New Mexico. Argu- 
ing that there was no reason why “Amer- 
icans should have to travel to Europe 
in the summer to get good music,” he 
talked friends into putting up $150 





0, 
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son will give English-language productions 
of Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, Strauss’s 
Ariadne on Naxos, Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville, Pergolesi's La Serva Padrona, 
plus Stravinsky’s Rake’s Progress (con- 
ducted by Stravinsky Protégé Robert 
Craft) and the premiére of The Tower, a 
one-act opera by young (24) U.S. Com- 
poser Marvin Levy. Crosby is also proud 
that his Santa Fe group, recruited from 
such companies as the NBC Opera and the 
Lyric Opera of Chicago, is “completely 
self-contained,” i.e., it can operate inde- 
pendently of guest artists. 

A Good Thing. Santa Fe has shelled out 
for opera as though it were investing in 
big-league baseball. The opening week was 
a sellout, and Crosby is counting on 90% 
attendance for the rest of the season 
(which will leave the company with an 
easily manageable $5,000-to-$10,000 def- 
icit). Direct contributions have poured in 
from service-station owners, haberdashers 
statehouse employees and wealthy, retired 
businessmen. If some are not all-out lovers 


Director 


foreground. 





John Crosby conducting, with pool in 
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THE CARPET’S 
ROLLED OUT 
FOR YOU 
AT ALL 
MANGER HOTELS 





You'll always find the friendliest at- 
mosphere at Manger Hotels. Every- 
thing’s been thought of for your 
convenience and comfort . . . handy 
parking, air-conditioning and fine 
restaurants. 


CONVENIENT CREDIT CARDS . . . you 
can say “charge it” at any Manger 
Hotel . . . no checks to write! Send for 
your credit card today. 


HOSPITABLE FAMILY PLAN .. . bring the 
whole family! Children under 14 stay 
at Manger Hotels FREE when with 
parents (except in New York City). 


EASY RESERVATIONS —BY TELETYPE! .. . 
just call the Manger Hotel nearest 
you. Quick, sure confirmations. 


CLEVELAND 


THE MANGER 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE MANGER VANDERBILT 


THE MANGER WINDSOR 


THE MANGER ANNAPOLIS 
THE MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


BOSTON 


THE MANGER 


The Friendliest Nome in Hatale 


SAVANNAH 


THE MANGER 





GRAND RAPIDS 


THE MANGER ROWE 








“Payroll for our 280 employees 
used to take three days to figure. 
Now we do it in half the time 
—with our Marchant calculator. 

Talk about speed—no wonder 

MODERN MANAGEMENT 

COUNTS ON MARCHANT!”’ 


and Gerry Mulligan, Count 








Fast? Its done! 


with a 


MARCHANT CALCULATOR 









AUTOMATIC 
MARCHANT 
FIGUREMASTER 


MARCHANT 


CALCULATORS, Inc. 








OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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FARMINGDALE HiGH ScHOOL BAND at NEWPORT 
Bach background and Basie beat. 


of opera, all have been touched on their 
civic pride, or calculate the potential prof- 
its to be had if Santa Fe becomes the 
Salzburg of the Southwest. “I don’t know 
a damn thing about opera,” said the Opera 
Association's president; Walter R. Barker, 
a former Chicago industrialist, “but I 
know a good thing when I see it.” 


Trumpets Are for Extroverts’ 


Everybody was Eldridge 
Basie and 
Dave Brubeck, Erroll Garner and Ella 
Fitzgerald and a gaggle of other big-name 


there—Roy 


| jazz artists—as the fourth Newport (R.I.) 


Jazz Festival opened last week with the 
authority of an established institution. On 
opening night, there was a moist-eyed 
party in honor of Trumpeter Louis Arm- 
strong’s 57th birthday, which Louis ended 
on a sour note by blasting out The Star- 
Spangled Banner and stomping off stage 
when he found he could play only 13 
numbers, Eartha Kitt undulated her way 
through a 15-minute dance history of 
jazz, to the music of Dizzy Gillespie's 
band. In spare moments the jazz pedants 
gathered in panels and discussed serious 
things, e.g., “Working Conditions of Jazz 
Musicians, Present and Possible.” 

Slushy Beat. Criticism from the local 
inhabitants had died to a few back-terrace 
whispers (Sponsor Mrs. Louis Lorillard 
characterized the festival’s early. oppo- 
nents as “not socially secure.”). In fact the 
only really surprising sound at last week’s 
festival came not from the familiar names 
but from a 28-piece band whose perform- 
ers averaged only 14 years of age. 

The Farmingdale (N.Y.) High School 
Band displayed the driving big-band style 
of a Count Basie or a Woody Herman, the 
fancily punctuated choruses of sidemen 
who have played together for years. With 
a lazy, slushy beat, the band swung into 
A Ghost of a Chance, faded while 14- 





| year-old Andrew Marsala launched an in- 


tricately woven alto-sax solo, then came 


back strong and brassy, only to fade again 
before Marsala’s languorous solo finish. Al- 
though some of the band members could 
scarcely reach the floor with their feet, 
they never lost the instinctive surefire 
phrasing that produces the big band feel. 
The audience gave them the first standing 
ovation in the festival’s history. Said one 
jazzman: “I thought they would be good, 
but they’re great.” 

Shake a Fugue. Farmingdale’s Band Di- 
rector Marshall Brown, 36, is the writer 
of more than 200 pop songs (Seven Lone- 
ly Days, Banjo’s Back in Town), a former 
trombone and bass player and the holder 
of a graduate degree in music from Co- 
lumbia. Hired to teach instrumental mu- 
sic in Farmingdale, he persuaded the high 
school five years ago to let him weed 
out the best players from the concert 
band and train them as a jazz group. “I 
felt,” he says, “that the standard band 
repertory was too limited and that we 
were neglecting the most important na- 
tive music we Americans have.” He as- 
signed tyros to instruments that seemed 
to echo their personalities (trumpets for 
the extroverts, bass to the intellectuals 
who “don’t mind standing back there by 
themselves playing”), made arrangements 
derived from Herman or Basie patterns. 
He gave his youngsters a thorough ground- 
ing in jazz history and styles, firmly 
steered them away from standard pop 
music. All of the band members also play 
in the school concert band, and the ex- 
posure to both jazz and classical music, 
Brown feels, makes them better at both 
(‘They shake up a Bach fugue like noth- 
ing human’). Nobody digs them more 
than their contemporaries. Long before 
they went to Newport, they were already 
looking forward to next year’s bookings 
in regional gymnasiums, where they will 
ladle out the slickest sounds most high- 
school prom trotters ever swayed to. 
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"on the beam” 


Telephone service without wires. Your voice is airborne! 
More and more, General Telephone employs modern 
electronics to increase efficiency, keep costs down. 

Now microwave relays, spaced horizons apart, 

beam millions of messages from one tower to another, 
Practically stormproof .. . able to accommodate 

vast future growth . . . these fabulous voiceways are 

built today with tomorrow in mind. 

Still another example of practical vision in 
the 30 states where General Telephone operates. 


Telephone progress never stops, 
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GENERAL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT 


COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 
26O MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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EDUCATION 





Goodbye, Messrs. Chips 


Each year U.S. colleges and universities 
must say goodbye to some of their famed 
and favorite figures. Among this year’s 
faculty retirements: 

Bryn Mawr College’s Helen Taft Man- 
ning, 65, two-time dean (1917-19, 1925- 
41) and two-time acting president (1919- 
20, 1929-30), who might well have been 
president had she not preferred to stick 
to her first love, studying and teaching 
history. The only daughter of William 
Howard Taft, Helen was an undergraduate 
at Bryn Mawr when, at the agé of 18, she 
was called to serve as her father’s hostess 
in the White House. Three years later she 
went back to take her bachelor’s degree, 
followed by graduate study at Yale, mar- 
riage to a Yale historian, and finally a job 
at Bryn Mawr, She had an alarming habit 
of mislaying spectacles, important docu- 
ments and salary checks, and a curiously 
housewifely approach to research (“T al- 
ways put different topics on different col- 
ored pages. If I haven't a pink paper, I 
take a white paper and write ‘PINK’ on 
the top”). As a teacher she inspired a 
generation of girls with a love of history, 
as a scholar added considerably to what 
is known as the story of the British 
Empire, as an administrator was largely 
responsible for the college’s exacting hon- 
ors program. 

The University of Texas’ Professor of 
Education Frederick Eby, 82, white- 
maned elder statesman of Texas public 
education, father (‘“Well, maybe baby sit- 
ter”) of the state’s junior colleges, life- 
time opponent of the teachings of Philoso- 
pher John Dewey. While a student at the 
University of Chicago in 1896, where 
Dewey held sway over the philosophy de- 
partment, Eby was assigned to teach 
Dewey-style manual training to a four- 
year-old lad named Archibald MacLeish. 
Soon disillusioned (“A good thing Archie 
didn’t catch on; he might have become a 
carpenter instead of a poet”), Eby de- 
clared his independence of the master by 
taking a course in Christian ethics rather 
than Dewey's course in pragmatic philoso- 
phy. In 1909 he landed at Texas, not only 
pioneered in the junior college movement 
but also in the fields of religious and es- 
thetic education. Often caustic, he round- 
ly denounced psychologists (“They have 
built a maze, mistaken it for the universe 
and have succeeded only in getting lost in 
it”), current teaching methods (‘There 
has never been a generation so severed 
from tradition. They don’t even know the 
lullabies”), once ended a lecture with a 
one-sentence summary of his own credo: 
“A little knowledge leadeth a man away 
from God, much bringeth him back.” 

Harvard University’s birdlike Freder- 
ick Merk, 69, grand chronicler of the 
American frontier. The grandson of an 
immigrant German cooper, Merk grad- 
uated from the University of Wisconsin, 
eventually moved to Harvard. There, in 


the quietest of voices and with the gen- 
tlest of manners, he gave the course known 
to the catalogue as History 162 but to the 
campus as “Wagon Wheels,” which an- 
nually reopened the frontier not only to 
thousands of Harvard students but also 
to Nieman Fellowship journalists such as 
A. B. Guthrie, who was inspired by Merk’s 
sweeping narratives to write The Big Sky. 

Lawrence College’s Economist Mandell 
Morton Bober, 65, intense, deadpan ex- 
pert on Marx, general iconoclast and most 
quoted man on the Appleton ( Wis.) cam- 
pus. Sample Boberisms: “If God were 
half as nice to us as we are to him, we'd 
be living in paradise,” “Businessmen have 
as much competition as they cannot get 
rid of,” “Once we went to market with 
money in pocket and came home with 
goods in basket; now we go to market 
with money in basket and come home with 
goods in pocket,” “If every man carried 
his cross, mighty few women would walk.” 
To his students he growled: “When you 
leave this room I want you to feel that 
you have learned something. Don’t go out 
and just develop a personality.” 

The University of Michigan’s Lithu- 
anian-born Reuben Kahn, 69, chief 
of the University hospital's serology lab- 
oratory. A shy, brilliant man who can 
rarely get through a night without waking 
to jot down some idea that has popped 
into his mind, Kahn developed a test for 
syphilis that largely replaced the cumber- 
some Wassermann, in 1951 published a 
theory that could be a major step toward 
the early detection of disease. His “uni- 
versal blood reaction” theory: a healthy 
person’s system produces antibodies in 
a definite, ascertainable pattern. In a sick 
person antibodies form faster and in dif- 
ferent patterns. If science can determine 
how the pattern changes from health to 
various diseases, doctors will be able to 
identify the disease long before recogniz- 
able symptoms appear. 

Smith College’s Howard Rollin Patch, 
67, for years one of the most formidable 
figures on campus (“Examinations should 
be written as if the students were under 
gunfire”). A Harvard Ph.D., Patch became 
an authority on Chaucer, was so identified 
with his hero that’a student once greeted 
him, “Good morning, Mr. Chaucer.” His 
composed reply: “Just call me Geoff.” 
Looking, as one colleague put it, “like 
the president of a country—almost any 
country,” erect, white-haired Howard 
Patch not only charmed and terrorized 
students (“they have to submit to the 
possibility of ridicule, stand up under crit- 
icism”), but also implacably lampooned 
shortsighted administrators (his sarcastic 
advice to facultymen: “If you want to get 
ahead, go slow’’) and all such vulnerable 
aspects of the academic life as the faculty 
meeting (“A hey-nonny-no and a_ hey- 
nonny-yes/Whatever’s accomplished _ is 
anyone's guess”). 

Stanford University’s Thomas S. Bar- 
clay, 65, who for some 35 years gave life 
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and color to his political science courses 
through his experiences as a practicing 
politician (delegate to three Democratic 
conventions, assistant to onetime Demo- 
cratic Postmaster General Jim Farley). 
An expert on Western politics, Barclay 
gave hours each week to advising students 
on “practically everything but marriage.” 
When he paid tribute recently to one of 
his own mentors, he might well have been 
describing himself. “One of the most hu- 
manistic men I have ever met,” said he of 
Historian Charles A. Beard, “ta man who 
would spend hours with his students, per- 
haps more than he should; but that is a 
sign of a great man.” 

Catholic University of America’s Bres- 
lau-born Anthropologist Martin Gusinde, 
70, longtime friend of and leading authori- 
ty on the world’s pygmies. In 1934 Father 
Gusinde took up residence in the jungles 
of Central Africa in a community of 
Bambute pygmies about whom almost 
nothing was known. “From that time,” 
says he, “I was in love with my pygmies.” 
He decided that the Hottentots and Bush- 
men of South Africa are not true pygmies 
(they are too tall). He lived with the 
Aetas. pygmies of the Philippines, and the 
beetle-munching pygmies of North-East 
New Guinea's Schrader Mountains. 
Though for obvious reasons his courses 
have not been jammed with students (“It 
is not a job that promises much to stu- 
dents. It is not as engineering, no?’’), he 
has fascinated many a future anthropolo- 
gist with the pygmy’s mysterious and 
often endearing ways. “They embraced 
me,” he recalls of one of his visits to the 
Schrader pygmies, “and invited me im- 
mediately to see their people. Imagine 
if one of them was dropped into the mid- 
dle of Washington society.” 

The University of Wisconsin’s Edwin 
E. Witte, 70. onetime Wisconsin farm 
boy who became a leader of the institu- 
tional school of economics that concerns 
itself not with the “timeless, placeless 
laws of economics” but with practical so- 
lutions to everyday problems. Though 
round-faced Economist Witte regarded 
himself as “an old-fashioned teacher” who 
was never really happy away from the 
campus on which he had studied and 
taught so long, he helped draft many a 
progressive law for his state, wrote the 
Federal Social Security Act of 1934-35, 
campaigned constantly against colleagues 
who were so bent on appearing scientific 
and mathematical that they succeeded 
only in not being read. 

Yale’s Economist Edgar Furniss, 67 
for 20 years holder of the delicate and de- 
manding position of provost of the uni- 
versity. A sort of buffer zone between the 
faculty and the corporation, Furniss’ office 
in the Hall of Graduate Studies was the 
bright hope for any professor with a new 
idea, a sympathetic court of appeals for 
any with a problem. No major change has 
taken place at Yale without first getting 
the provost’s consent, and probably no 
university official has been so open to new 
projects. Once a professor suggested that 
the university publish an esoteric journal 
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ATOMIC ENERGY...MAKES DUNLOP TIRES 


SUPER 


for Super Highways 


With today’s higher-powered cars traveling at higher speeds on 
superhighways, tire safety becomes more important than ever. 



























Dunlop has harnessed the peacetime 
atom to eliminate the most common 
causes of premature tire failure. 


The atomic- -powered action of Accu- 
Ray® ,a precise nuc leonic measuring 
| devi ice, produces a stronger, safer tire 
by applying an exact amount of pro- 
tective rubber to every cord ply. This 
eliminates dangerous ply chalkog or 
internal heat build- up, major causes of 
blowouts and other tire failures. You get 
greater protection, better balance, new 
stability and comfort...mile after mile 
of super-safe superhighway driving. 
See your Dunlop dealer. He has 
a complete selection of Dunlop 
tires in Nylon or Super Hi-Test 
Rayon. 
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Dunlop's AccuRay Process — Electrofs, emitted 
from an Atomic Isotope, scan sheets of coated tire 
cord, controlling uniform application of select insu- 
lating rubber within precise tolerances of +.001 inch. 


You'll go farther, SAFER...on tires by 


DUNLOP 


They’re AccuRated 


DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 





P.S. Go/fers—you'll never know how good you are until you play a Dunlop ball 
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No sense kidding you or anybody 
else. No ball, not even a Titleist, 
can do it all alone. 


But a Titleist sure will help as 
thousands of golfers (more every 
year) would be glad to tell you. 

You see a Titleist feels right and 
sounds right. Not once in a while 
but every time. It never varies— | 
and, brother, the Titleist really gets _| 
out there! 

That's why Titleist is played by 
more pros and amateurs in big 
time competition than any other 
ball. 

Ask your pro which Titleist is 
best for you. Ask him, too, about 
the new Acushnet putters, gloves 
and head covers. 
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GULF BALLS, 


Sold the World Over Through 
Golf Course Pro Shops Only 
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of musicology. “What will the circulation 
be?” asked Furniss. “Four hundred,” re- 
plied the professor meekly. “Good,” said 
Furniss, “it’s scholarly’—and the journal 
was approved. 


Out of Their Own Visions 


“This college is for all conditions and 
classes of men without regard to color, 
nationality, race or religion. A man may 
be white, black, or yellow; Christian, Jew, 
Mohammedan or heathen, may enter and 
enjoy all the advantages of this institu- 
tion for three, four or eight years, and go 
out believing in one God, many Gods, or 
no God. But it will be impossible for one 
to continue with us long without knowing 
what we believe to be the truth, and our 
reasons for that belief.” 

Thus, in 1871, an American missionary 
named Daniel Bliss laid down the credo 
of the small college he had founded six 
years before on a hillside outside Beirut. 
A center of Christian culture in a largely 
Moslem world, the small college throve 
and burgeoned, in 1920 became the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, which is today 
the largest American university outside 
U.S. territory. 

Scrupulously nonsectarian, it has never 
tried to indoctrinate. In the 90 years from 
its founding, it has provided the Arab 
world with such leaders as Charles Malik, 
Foreign Minister of Lebanon; Ismail el- 
Azhari, first Premier of the independent 
Sudan; and Premiers for Iraq, Syria and 
Jordan—thus acting as a major catalyst 
in the rise of Arab nationalism. But last 
week, as it inaugurated its fifth president 
—John Paul Leonard, former president of 
San Francisco State College—it con- 
fronted in that very nationalism the great- 
est challenge of its history. 

May Queens. On the surface the 70- 
acre, pine-and-palm-dotted campus, over- 
looking the Mediterranean, seems as 
placidly calm as a New England college. 
Sturdy, ivy-covered buildings, bearing the 
names of the university’s pioneers and 
benefactors—Dodge, Post, Jesup, West— 
are flanked by the gleaming modern new 
engineering building and library. Though 
the university is largely supported by U.S. 
oil-company donations and grants from 
the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations, 
plus $1,000,000 a year from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for scholarships, it is so scrupu- 
lous of its impartiality that it gives only 
one course in American history and offers 
some of the best courses in the Arab 
world on Arab civilization. 

Its students spontaneously adopt Amer- 
ican mannerisms: they dress in the casual 
Midwestern collegiate style, sip Cokes and 
malteds at a hangout called Uncle Sam’s, 
annually elect a Miss A.U.B., a Miss 
Lebanon, and a May Queen. But beneath 
these superficial Americanisms, the fever 
of Arab nationalism seethes in every cor- 
ner of the campus. ‘My friends,” says 
one student, “are interested in two things: 
politics and sex, and sex comes in a poor 
second.” Professors estimate that while 
only a handful (about 20) are Commu- 
nists, at least 60% of the student body 
are violently pro-Nasser, and almost all 





Horry Koundakiian 
PRESIDENTS LEONARD AND CHAMOUN 
Nations built to whose design? 


support “positive neutralism.” The cam- 
pus resounds with tirades against Israel 
and its “creator,” the U.S. On one history 
examination, 40% of the sophomore lib- 
eral-arts students used a question on im- 
perial Rome as a springboard for an attack 
on Western imperialism, and there has 
even been talk that the American faculty 
members should be replaced by Arabs. 

Freedom to Disagree. In spite of such 
rumblings, the American faculty feels that 
the greatest service the A.U.B. can per- 
form is to stick by its founder’s credo, The 
main purpose of the university’s schools 
—Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Pharmacy 
Nursing, Public Health, Engineering and 
Agriculture—is to teach Western tech- 
niques to be used within the framework of 
Arab culture. “The students,” says one 
psychologist, ‘can’t help but respect the 
United States more, because we give them 
the freedom to disagree.” 

An affable, able administrator who in 
twelve years saw San Francisco State rise 
from a fading campus of Soo students to 
a prospering school of 9,200, new Presi- 
dent Leonard is not only an effective mon- 
ey raiser, but also a born diplomat. “The 
American University of Beirut,” said he 
at his inauguration, attended by Leba- 
non’s President Camille Chamoun, “will 
not engage in politics nor in indoctrina- 
tion, but will be free to teach youth to 
examine and evaluate all ideas . . . One 
thing we know—that when students are 
thus educated, they can build nations of 
their own design. They may not be like 
those which others have built, but they 
will achieve the yearnings of their own 
hearts and will represent the achievement 
of their own visions.” 
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At 26/ MPH. only Firestones 


The speed record for American- 
built cars stands at nearly 4/2 
miles a minute. On Firestones, 
of course. For in all America, 
only Firestone can build a tire 
to withstand such incredible 
centrifugal force. 


When the fantastic Kenz & Leslie 
Streamliner howled across Bonne- 
ville Salt Flats last August at 261.81 
m.p.h. it became the fastest American 
car ever built. The designers chose 
three “‘flathead”’ V8 engines to hurl 
their special chassis at this blinding 
speed. But when they came to pick 
the tires they had no real choice. 
They had to run on Firestones, 
because no one else can match Fire- 
stone’s years of experience in ex- 
perimental tire development and 


testing in this harsh “laboratory”’ 
where the price of failure is tragedy. 
All tire manufacturers start with 
basically the same raw materials to 
create tire rubber compounds. But 
in the processing and blending of in- 
gredients lies the difference between 
Firestone rubber and all others. 
Firestone engineers know more 
about rubber compounding, cord 
design and tread profiles because 
they have always had to know more 
... automotive competition demands 
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Phe Kenz & Lealie Streamliner, sponsored by Denver sportsman Bob Jones 


are good enough! 


nothing less than the ultimate in 
safety, stability, and tread wear. 


This priceless fund of skill and 
technique is on tap for every tire 
Firestone builds. That explains why 
the famous Manufacturer’s Trophy 
at Daytona Beach was won on Fire- 
stone Tires, just as the Indianapolis 
“500” is won, year after year, on 
Firestones. It also explains why 
Firestones, on your family car, are 
the best insurance you can buy! 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Tire & Rubber Company 


Firestone’s FIRST with record- 
setting drivers who refuse to 
take a chance on tire perform- 
ance. And now, Firestone offers 
a new kind of safety-first tire 
for your car, too... 


New 


Nylon'500° 


WITH NUCLEAR-CONTROLLED 
NYLON CORD BODY 


Tires today have two big enemies— 
the tremendous heat that’s generated 
in superhighway driving, and the hard 
knocks that curbs, chuckholes, and 
washboard city streets can dish out. 
But now Firestone engineers have 
beaten them both with a new kind of 
nylon tire—the Firestone Nylon “500.” 


Into this tire have gone two vital 
ingredients: the super-strength of nylon, 
and the priceless knowledge Firestone 
has gained from tire-torturing events 
such as the Kenz & Leslie speed run. 
I'he result is a tougher tire, a tire that 
puts cooler running rubber on the road 
and backs it up with a nylon cord body 
measured with nuclear accuracy, to 
build a new kind of strength and safety, 
and longer mileage, into a smart-looking 
new tire for you. 


Here’s the best part. There’s no big 
premium price tag on these premium- 
performance Firestone Nylon “500” 
tires that carry Firestone’s famous 
lifetime guarantee. Find out for your- 
self by going to your Firestone Dealer 
or Store today, and start driving with 
built-in peace of mind, 

















SELENIUM: ONE WAY STREET FOR ELECTRONS 


A selenium rectifier is a compact, efficient device used to 
convert alternating current into direct current. It serves as 
a “one way street for electrons” in many everyday electronic 
devices ...in everything from television to radar. 

But besides its applications in electronics, selenium 
has many other rare characteristics: When exposed to light 
it generates an electric current, and so is, used in light 
meters and photoelectric cells. Combined with cadmium, it 
imparts color to red automobile tail lights, to crimson paint, 
to red textile dye. Conversely, it is a highly efficient de- 
colorizer in glass where maximum transparency is essential. 
It is used in the manufacture of cortisone. It imparts certain 
desirable characteristics to stainless steel. 

ASARCO's metallurgists have succeeded in increasing 
the supply of selenium to the point where demands for this 
versatile element can now be met immediately, including 
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those for high-purity selenium —99.99 percent pure — which 
is required for electronic uses. 

The present balance between supply and demand for 
this useful element is due largely to improved recovery 
processes, developed and perfected by ASARCO. Nobody 
mines selenium. It is available as a by-product of copper 
refining and exists only in some ores, and then only in trace 
amounts. . . not more than one part in 300,000 or 400,000. 

ASARCO works with more non-ferrous metals and ele- 
ments than any other company. Selenium, indium, tellurium 
and most of the other rare metals and elements; and copper, 
lead, zinc, silver and other long-known basic raw materials 
are all constant subjects for ASARCO Research. We will be 
pleased to help you find ways and means of using these 
metals and elements more efficiently and economically. 


ASARCO 
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The Power Game 


Australia’s Lew Hoad, 22, and Harlem’s 
Althea Gibson, 29, are the power hitters 
of amateur tennis. Despite his occasional 
lapses, mostly charged to a youngster’s 
sulks, Lew Hoad is the finest amateur in 
the world. But because of her lapses, gen- 
erally charged to a lack of confidence in 
herself, Althea Gibson, the first Negro to 
crash big-time tennis, has only hovered on 
the edge of greatness. Last week, day after 
day, crowds of 20,000 packed the stadium 
at Wimbledon, England to see if Hoad 
could still lick the world, and to wonder if 
Althea was really anything more than a 
strong-armed also-ran. 

Right from the start Althea grimly set 
her lips and set out to play a man’s game. 
Lean and agile (5 ft. ro} in., 138 Ibs.), 
she sprinted about the court on tireless 
legs, belted her serves with unladylike 
gusto. For one giddy moment, all England 
hoped that a strapping (5 ft. 11 in., 155 
Ibs.) English schoolgirl of 16 named Chris- 
tine Truman could stop Althea in the 
semifinals. Christine seemed to some to 
be the best British prospect in 20 years, 
but Althea was not impressed. “I'll gobble 
her up,” she said coolly, and then did 
just that: 6-1, 6-1. 

The Restless Panther. Even Queen 
Elizabeth ignored the 1oo-degree heat to 
come out to watch Althea play for the 
title against California’s chunky Darlene 
Hard. It was no contest. Ranging the court 
like a restless panther, Althea had her big 
game zeroed in with power and _preci- 
siom. Darlene, a former waitress in Monte- 
bello, scampered to retrieve Althea’s flat- 
trajectory volleys, but to little avail. Final 
score: 6-3, 6-2. 

For Althea, the road to the center court 
at Wimbledon and the pinnacle of women’s 
tennis was a long one, and all uphill. She 
grew up in a Harlem tenement, learned 
the fundamentals of the game playing with 
crude wooden paddles on the pavements 
of New York. In 1950, when she was invit- 
ed to play in the U.S. nationals at Forest 
Hills, she was leading Former Champion 
Louise Brough in the second round when a 
thunderstorm washed out the match. Next 
day Althea collapsed before seasoned Ten- 
nist Brough. From that match until last 
week, no one really knew if Althea had the 
drive to match her physical talents; since 
becoming a name player in 1950, she had 
won more than a dozen tournaments, but 
only one major one (the French singles 
in 1956). In subsequent years she made 
most of the big-time tournaments, but 
never lived up to her promise. But last 
week she found the extra bit of confidence 
she needed. “Boy, I'm telling you I was 
nervous,” she said later. “But I knew I 
could do it.” 

Sponge Tosser. While Althea was slam- 
ming her way through 6 opponents to 
the title, Hoad at first performed more 
like a talented but moody schoolboy than 
the defending champion. In early matches, 
played on the far reaches of Wimbledon 
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WIMBLEDON CHAMPION GIBSON 
She beat the doubts. 


before standing galleries of only a few 
hundred, he snarled at himself when a 
shot went astray, grimaced when his boom- 
ing serve missed by millimeters. Asked one 
newspaper: “Can Hoad beat the sulks?” 
Against Sweden’s Sven Davidson in the 
semifinals, Hoad fretted some, but still 
won in a breeze: 6-4, 6-4, 7-5. 

When at last Hoad stalked out on the 
center court to play his countryman, Ash- 





United Press 
WIMBLEDON CHAMPION Hoap 


He beat the sulks. 





ley Cooper, 20, for the title, he left his 
sulks in the clubhouse. His tennis was awe- 
some. Serves powered by his thick shoul- 
ders and muscle-rippled arm had Cooper 
frantically switching his racket from fore- 
hand to backhand. Volleys flicked dust 
from the base line. Backhand lobs plopped 
into corners like wet sponges. Up in the 
stands, stunned tennis fans, many of them 
longtime Head baiters, talked aloud of such 
oldtime greats as America’s Bill Tilden 
or Jack Kramer, and wondered whether 
Hoad’s game did not rank him among 
them. It was all over in 55 minutes. After- 
wards even Hoad admitted that Hoad had 
been great, “I think I’ve played better in 
Australia,” he said, “but this was good 
tennis.” So good, in fact, that Amateur 
King Hoad promptly decided he was now 
ready for the pros, flew to New York to 
discuss a fat professional contract with 
Tennis Promoter Jack Kramer. 


The Long Voyage Home 

When George Boston went down to the 
sea this spring, he had a stout ship under 
him and a restless, lifelong dream to steer 
her by: he wanted to sail,around the 
world by himself. Driven by his dream, 
Boston had built his ship, a 30-ft. auxil- 
iary ketch, with his own hands on the 
lawn of his home in Swampscott, Mass. 
Two years ago, he coaxed the Fiddler’s 
Green as far as Port Said before an attack 
of jaundice sent him home by freighter, 
his ship lashed ignobiy on deck. 

This time Bachelor Boston, 35, one- 
time Boston University football star and 
Navy demolitions expert, whistled up a 
wind that nestled firmly in the shoul- 
der of his sail. The sea was a glassy, 
green highway. Twelve pleasant days 
later, Boston was stretching his legs in 
Bermuda. 

Then Boston's luck abruptly vanished. 
“On the first night out of Bermuda it got 
rough. Two days later it got really rough. 
I couldn’t eat. I couldn’t sleep. My engine 
quit, but I was so sick I couldn't fix it. 
The loss of food and rest were doing 
things to me. The jaundice I had at Port 
Said returned. I got a touch of the malaria 
that had bothered me during the war. 
I got delirious—semiconscious, you could 
even say.” 

Buffeted by the ocean’s roll, the dog 
Boston had picked up in Bermuda soon 
became a mass of welts and bruises. “I 
found it difficult to shoot Mudie,” said 
Boston, “but it was the most humane 
thing to do. He sort of yelped and turned 
over.” Alone again, Boston longed for 
any sort of companionship, wrote in his 
log: “Noticed a very small fish swim- 
ming near the rudder. I hope that he 
stays there. It will be nicer to have 
company.” 

Finally, goo miles south of Bermuda, 
Boston gave up, wearily turned about and 
headed for Swampscott. Then he sprawled 
for three days on his bunk, too sick to 
set a course. “I heard the awesome sound 
of whale spouts in the fog. I felt that 
I was going up and down into nothing.” 

The voyage back was a terror. Off Cape 
Cod, Boston almost crashed into rocks; 
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leisure at sea a ship nearly ran down Fiddler’s Green. 
When Boston stumbled ashore in Swamp- 
scott one day last week, it was 3 in the 
morning. “I couldn’t find anyone—not 
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ONE BROAOWAY, NEW YORK © OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES After 25 days at sea, Boston was a severe 
case of nervous exhaustion. “I've had it,” 
he gasped. “I'll never try it again. 

But by week’s end Sailor Boston had 
changed his mind, decided that he will 
try again. “I just need someone to ac- 
company me and a 4o-foot boat,” heesaid 
jauntily. “Then we'd make it for sure. 
I still have great affection for the sea.”’ 


Scoreboard 
@ No one at Britain's Henley Royal Re- 
gatta was surprised that the Yale and 
Cornell crews had crossed the Atlantic 
the just to continue their bitter private rival- 
. : ry. Each was out to prove its superiority 
Social Security once and for all. Last season Yale edged 
| Cornell in the Olympic trials, went on to 
win a Gold Medal at Melbourne. This 
year the veteran Cornell shell had twice 
beaten the Olympic champs. Last week 
Cornell looked stronger than ever, sprint- 
ed the last 30 strokes to win by half a 
length. Shrugged Yale Coach Jim Rath- 
schmidt: “I’m afraid we have to admit 
that Cornell is the faster crew. 
@ After Yale had refused to guarantee 
him a steady diet of such dishes as sun- 
flower seeds and carrot juice, Australia’s 
Olympic Swimming Champ Murray Rose 
For absolute security, all day, every 18, a resolute vegetarian, decided to sam- 
day. So quick and clean melts ple higher education elsewhere, perhaps 
in instantly. Gives you Social Secu- at the University of Southern California. 
‘At U.S.C. they are willing to feed me 
whatever I want,” explained Rose. 
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traflic at ground level, as illustrated in this scene on U.S. 99 





near Vancouver, Wash., are two of the important safety fea- 






tures that highway engineers are designing into vital new 
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roads such as the National System of Interstate and Defense 


Highways. If these important new roads are paved with con- 





crete, motorists will receive the safest, smoothest-riding high- 






ways that money and engineering talent can build. Concrete 





roads offer high light reflectance for maximum safety at night 






and high skid resistance night and day. They offer a smooth- 






riding surface that gives a comfortable ride for their lifetime. 
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extend the uses of portisnd cement 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois and conctete...through scientific 


research and enginecring field work 
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SCIENCE 
The Gorilla & the Nurse 


Knorke was 17 months old and a sick 
gorilla when Nurse Rosemarie Hohler 
first saw him. Bought by the West Berlin 
Zoo to replace Pongo, its prewar gorilla 
bayoreted to death by Russian soldiers, 
Knorke had been flown in from the French 
Cameroons, and had promptly fallen sick 
of paratyphoid fever. Zoo officials sent 
Knorke to the City Hospital, put the sad 
little ape in quarantine in a sealed-off 
foom, and explained that paratyphoid, 
though usually only a mild human dis- 
order, can be fatal to gorillas. Looking 
compassionately at Knorke, 24-year-old 
Rosemarie volunteered to go into quaran- 
tine with him. 

The first time Nurse Hohler took Knorke 
in her arms, he bit her. But when night 
came, the baby ape acted as many human 
babies do. He cried whenever Rosemarie 
turned off the light. After that night, he 
whimpered like a human baby whenever 
she left him. 

Gradually, under Rosemarie’s motherly 
care, Knorke regained his strength. She fed 
him on human baby food, soft-boiled eggs 
and fruit, and she spanked him when he 
was naughty. He would look at her re- 
proachfully after a spanking, but he gen- 
erally behaved for a while, at least. He 
would pick up a rag or a paper towel and 
try to help Rosemarie when she was clean- 
ing the room. His toilet manners became 

| very good; he always went to the proper 

corner of the room. He did not try to 

| talk in the human sense, but Rosemarie 
learned the noises that he made to express 
emotion. A guttural gurgle meant con- 
tentment, and a soft cough meant that he 
was going to get vicious. When he tried to 
bite, Rosemarie once knocked him clear 
across the room, but Knorke did not hold 
this against her. 

As the months passed, a deep affection 
developed between the nurse and the baby 
gorilla. They would romp together uproar- 
iously. Knorke would race around the 
room, dive under Rosemarie’s bed, scram- 
ble out the other side and leap into her 
arms. She found he was terribly ticklish 
over nearly all his body; even a slight 
tickling drove him into paroxysms of goril- 
la laughter, a rapid, staccato inhaling. 

In three months Knorke had gained 
eleven Ibs. and was strong enough to 
leave the City Hospital. When he was 
sent back to the zoo, Rosemarie went 
along to take care of him. She spends 
twelve hours a day with Knorke, includ- 
ing a two-hour nap with him on her own 
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But what happens when he weighs 400 lbs.? 


bed. She intends to stay with him for 
another year. 

Rosemarie is tremendously fond of 
Knorke, but she does not quite think of 
him as a baby. “He is a young gorilla 
patient,” she says simply. She is well 
aware that she cannot baby him indefi- 
nitely. In ten years or so he will stand six 
feet tall and weigh around 400 lbs. “I 
wonder,” she speculates, “if I can play 
with him then.” 


Slots for Drag 

The earliest airplane designers knew 
that air turbulence was their enemy, tried 
to build wings that would slip through 
the air as smoothly as fish drift through 
water. They failed. As the air 
flowed over the wing, it broke into curl- 
ing eddies that dragged at the plane and 
drank up the engine's power. In theory, 
the scientists knew that this “burble” 
effect could be prevented by sucking into 
the wing a thin layer of air, and with 
it the incipient eddies. The remaining 
air would glide past the whole wing in 
smooth “laminar flow” (see diagram). 
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This long-discussed system remained 
largely a dream for 50 years. But last 
week Northrop Aircraft, Inc. recorded the 
results of seven years of experimentation 
with “low drag boundary layer control.” 
After elaborate tests with models in wind 
tunnels, Northrop engineers fitted the 
wing of an F-gq jet fighter with a “glove” 
containing twelve slots running length- 
wise along the wing. A suction pump 
driven from the main engine pulled air 
into the slots and pushed it out astern 
with the rest of the jet’s gases, adding 
a little to the thrust. The reduction of 
drag was extraordinary, even when the 
power consumed by the pump was added 
as drag. A more advanced system with 
69 slots worked even better. 

Vice President Edgar Schmued of 
Northrop thinks that B.L.C. (Boundary 
Layer Control) will be the next great 
advance in airplane design. It will be 
most useful in long-range airplanes, since 
Northrop’s figures indicate that the range 
of any B.L.C. airplane should be almost 
double that of a “turbulent” plane of 
the same weight. 
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This calculator 















shows your way to 
an automatic office 


NO ORDINARY CALCULATOR — only the 
fully automatic Friden Calculator — can move 
your office so far so fast toward “touch a key” 

figures handling. Every size office needs 
at least one Friden Calculator. Large offices 
need several. Your figure-work is costing 
too much unless it’s being processed by 


The Thinking Machine of American Business 


Few IF ANY OFFICES go automatic in one jump. 
It’s usually a progressive move, with each machine 
paying for itself by adding to total time-savings. 
To keep up with your competition, begin a Friden 
system with a Friden Calculator. It performs more 
steps in figure-work without operator decisions 
than any other calculating machine. However 
your office develops, you'll always need a Friden 
Calculator for payroll, inventory, invoicing, all 
the figuring you do. Many models, all simple to 


brings you 


operate, in a wide price range. Invite in the / 
Friden Man—watch answers come automatically! an automatic office 


Commercial Controls Corporatian, Rochester, N. Y., Subsidiary 
© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, California — sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world. 
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TELEVISION & RADIO 





The Pirate Coast 


Hollywood, where buccaneering has long 
been an art, is echoing with cries of 
piracy against the TV producers. Charged 
Movie Director George Sidney last week: 
“TV isn’t satisfied with exhuming old mov- 
ies from the cemetery. Now it’s taking 
our children before they're even born.” 

Sidney, who is preparing to film Mac- 
kinlay Kantor’s Andersonville for Colum- 
bia Pictures, called in lawyers to see if 
there was a case against Climax for its 
production of The Trial of Captain Wirz, 
the Andersonville Jailer (Time, July 8). 
Twentieth Century-Fox still seethed over 
Climax’ play The Dark Wall, which the 
studio thinks resembled its forthcoming 
Three Faces of Eve. The situation is so 
touchy that CBS rejected a script about 
Actress Jeanne Eagels for fear of enraging 
Columbia, whose Jeanne Eagels, starring 
Kim Novak, is awaiting release. 

Protested a network spokesman: “We're 
bound to get into the same areas some 
time. The same thing that sparks us sparks 
them. It’s not stealing.” Evidently it was 
just beginning to occur to some studios 
that television versions of forthcoming 
movies might not be altogether harmful. 
Warner, preparing a film biography of 
Helen Morgan, tried fiercely to keep The 
Helen Morgan Story off Playhouse go, but 
admitted quietly last week that it will 
borrow the title for the film. 


Pioneer 

The new summer season's most fetching 
musical offering proved last week to be 
also its weightiest serving of social signif- 
icance. The program: the Nat “King” Cole 
Show, starring the tall, courtly $500,000- 
a-year troubadour who has played the 
world’s plushiest nightspots and sold a 
staggering 50 million records. Last fall 
NBC gave 38-year-old Cole a 15-minute 
weekly spot, making him the first of U.S. 
show business’ numerous and _ talented 
Negroes to star as host of his own TV net- 
work show. Launching a new weekly series 
(Tuesday, to p.m. E.D.T.), the network 
last week gave him half an hour to spread 
his wings. 

Cole, a stylist with a voice like a pull of 
taffy, is still TV's only regular Negro 
headliner.* “I was talking to Lena Horne 
the other night,” he said last week, “and 
she said, ‘You know, Nat, with your show 
going on like it is, maybe some day I'll 
get one.’ I hear other Negro performers 
are pushing their agents to get them TV 
shows, but the agents say, ‘We've got to 
wait and see what Nat's show does.’ ” 

Only a Paper Crown. When Nat made 
his fall debut on NBC, he recalled, “They 
were kind of worried about our rating in 
the South, but it’s just as good there as 
any place else.” Yet the show is still 
unsponsored, and Producer-Director Bob 
Henry believes that the potential sponsors 


%* Negroes also appear in TV’s Amos 'n’ Andy 
(which most Negroes have long scorned as a 
patronizing comic strip). 
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have been held off by unwarranted fears 
about the color problem. 

Born Nathaniel Coles in Montgomery, 
Ala., Nat dropped the “s” to accommodate 
the “King” nickname after a nightclub 
owner put a golden paper crown on his 
head. He moved as a child to Chicago, 
where his father became pastor of the 
True Light Baptist Church and his mother 
the choir director. He was pounding out 
Yes, We Have No Bananas on the piano 
at the age of five, and at 15 he had his 
own band. It was a nightclub drunk who 
launched his singing career by insisting 
that Pianist Cole sing as well as play 





Jerry Smith 


Nat “Krnc” Cote 
Spread wings and fly right. 


Sweet Lorraine. Penniless in Hollywood 
during the war, he put words arid music to 
a parable he once heard in his father’s 
church, The song: Straighten Up and Fly 
Right. Though he sold it outright for $50, 
it led to his first Capitol Records disk and 
helped make his voice one of the most 
familiar in the land. 

Critics Don't Buy. Cole lives hand- 
somely with his wife Marie and two daugh- 
ters in an $85,000, English-style home in 
Los Angeles’ posh Hancock Park. (When 
a lawyer for nearby property owners told 
him bluntly in 1948 that “we don’t want 
any undesirable people coming into this 
neighborhood,” he replied: “Neither do I. 
If I see anybody undesirable coming in 
here, I'll be the first to complain.’’) 
Though polished and well-mannered, he 
has a flair for the astringent crack. When 
critics complained that he had deserted 
pure jazz for sentimental corn, he said: 
“Critics don't buy records—they get ‘em 
free.” He dubbed Bandleader Lawrence 
Welk “a musical Ed Sullivan.” 

Of his CBS opposition, $64,000 Ques- 





tion, Cole says obliquely: “I figure some- 
body would like to see entertainment once 
in a while.” Last week, with assists from 
skilled Arranger Nelson Riddle and Guest 
Frankie Laine, but mostly by just curling 
his voice around such tunes as Stay As 
Sweet As You Are and Shadow Waltz, 
Cole showed how entertaining a half-hour 
can be. But it is also serious business. 
“You know,” he says, “if this show is 
successful, the other networks might even 
try to counterattack by putting other 
Negroes on opposite me. That's O.K. with 
me. Come to think of it, that’s good.” 


Review 

Such celebrated series as Air Power and 
Victory At Sea have shown what wonders 
imaginative handling can work with the 
heaps of celluloid that lie hoarded in film 
vaults. Last week NBC began showing 
how the same technique can pay off in 
an exciting sports show, The Big Moment 
(Friday, 9:30 p.m. E.D.T.). Put together 
by Hearst Metrotone News experts with 
Sportscaster Bud Palmer as host-narrator, 
the first of the half-hour series presented 
a fast-moving cavalcade of memorable 
events, e.g., Roger Bannister outracing 
John Landy, Bobby Thomson's pennant- 
winning homer for the New York Giants in 
1951, Seabiscuit’s 1938 triumph over War 
Admiral, For change of pace, Big Moment 
showed a basketball-court brawl, inspected 
the antics of aquatic stuntmen, took a 
slow-motion look at a disputed football 
play. This week it will picture Jack Fleck’s 
U.S. Open golf victory over Ben Hogan in 
1955, the 1942 race between Alsab and 
Whirlaway, the Army-Navy football game 
of 1948 (Army 21, Navy 21), and in 
weeks to come, Ben Hogan's famed come- 
back, Jesse Owens’ track feats at the 1936 
Berlin Olympics, Columbia's last-minute 
upset of an Army eleven in 1947. In all, 
it promises to be a summer show with 
winter vigor. 


"Opiate of the People" 


What is wrong with TV? In an inter- 
view last week in the trade monthly 
Television, TV's topflight Edward R. 
Murrow sounded off on the question with 
the kind of gloves-off candor that the 
industry resents from outsiders. 

“It might be helpful,” said Murrow, 
“if those who control television and radio 
would sit still for a bit and attempt to 
discover what it is they care about. If 
television and radio are to be used to 
entertain all of the people all of the time, 
then we have come perilously close to 
discovering the real opiate of the people. 

“If you sit and talk with executives of 
big corporations, you find that as individ- 
uals they care about a hell of a lot of 
things that are never reflected in the 
programs they sponsor. There is often a 
complete divorcement between the indi- 
vidual and his corporate personality. I'm 
not saying that his primary job is to 
educate, but the sponsor cannot escape 
his responsibility . . . for contributing to 
the level of taste.” 

In hewing to the line of mass appeal, 
argued Murrow, sponsors and broadcasters 
are lowering the prestige of TV to the 
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There's a Bright 


Imdustry im 


This is the twelfth of a series de- 
scribing the area served by United 
Gas. Map shows United Gas pipe 
lines in Northwest Lovisiana, 





If fuel is a factor in your opera- 
tions, write United Gas, P. O. Box 
1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION © UNITED GAS 
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Future for Expanding 
NORTHWEST LOUISIANA 








UNITED GAS 























Industrial dispersion and many other factors are bringing 
about a continuing development of industry in 

the Gulf South. And Northwest Louisiana is sharing 

in this expansion and industrial growth. Among the 
many industrial advantages of the area are expanding 
markets, an abundance of raw materials and water, 

a large force of experienced labor, excellent transportation 
facilities, a pleasant year-around working climate 

and adequate supplies of dependable, economical natural 
gas. When looking for a location for your new 

plant, look to the growing Gulf South. 
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PIPE LINE COMPANY *© UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 


WHAT? 


Blame the 
golf ball? 


New United States 
Testing Co. study proves 
you sometimes can! 


One of America’s foremost research or- 
ganizations, United States Testing Co., 
just completed a series of impartial tests 
on the four leading high-compression 
golf balls. 


An important part of this study con- 
cerned frueness—that quality that makes 
a golf ball go where you hit it. 

Did you know that even among top- 
priced golf balls there’s enough variation 
in trueness to make you miss a well-stroked 
putt, or catch a trap on a properly hit 
approach shot? 

In tests which measured trueness fac- 
tors, the new Spalding DOT outranked 
all other brands tested—proving the DOT 
will follow a truer course putt after putt, 
shot after shot, ball after ball. 


TRUENESS RANKING 


(based upon tests of trueness of center balance, 
deviation from roundness and trueness of roll) 


Ist DOT 

2nd Brand B 
3rd Brand A 
4th Brand C 


Additional tests in the United States 
Testing Co. Report* also ranked the 
Spalding DOT first in terms of both dis- 
tance and durability characteristics. 


Your golf professional has complete 
reports now. Ask to see them. 


Play the new Spalding DOT. There are 
other balls in its price field—but none in 
its class! DOTS are sold through golf 
professionals only. 





ALDING 


sets the pace /n sports 
*U. S. Testing Co., Report No. 27149, 4/2/57 
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point where the viewer is taking it less 
seriously—and its commercial credibility 
has begun to suffer. He added: “Perhaps 
the answer is that so-called public-service 
programing has got to get better. It must 
be done with more imagination, and 
achieve greater appeal. . . I don’t believe 
that television has even begun to tap the 
possibilities that lie in the field of reality.” 

One way for TV to build its vitality 
and prestige, said Murrow, is for the 
networks and stations to use their neg- 
lected right to editorialize. Last week, in 
a speech at the National Press Club in 
Washington, Murrow’s boss, CBS Presi- 
dent Frank Stanton, also upheld the right 
of broadcasters to editorialize, but stressed 
how thorny a right it is. TV, complained 
Stanton, lacks the tradition and experi- 
ence of the press in editorializing; more- 
over, “it would be most difficult [for 
networks] to take editorial positions ac- 
ceptable to all our affiliated stations.” 
Commentator Murrow had a more suc- 
cinct explanation for the failure of broad- 
casters to editorialize. Said he: “They 
have no guts.” : 


Listen to the Body Bir 

Ray L. Birdwhistell, 38, ornithologi- 
cally named, is actually an anthropolo- 
gist, and he has the scientific conviction 
that there is more in TV than meets 
the eye. Each move, grimace or gesture, 
however slight or unconscious, spells a 
meaning to Birdwhistell (pronounced bird 
whistle )—a meaning that does not always 
fit what the performer may be saying 
out loud. The University of Buffalo’s 
Birdwhistell calls his specialty “kinesics,” 
the study of body motions as a form of 
communication, 

Body language, explained Birdwhistell 
last week, is just as real as the spoken 
kind, tends just as much to show up in 
national, regional and class patterns, or as 
a reflection of individual character. Sam- 
ples: wide-open leg crossing by men, 
ankle on knee, is a hallmark of American 
confidence; when a woman touches her 
hair lightly while looking at a man, it is 
a sign of her interest in him. 

Birdwhistell finds that a TV performer’s 
body is often more outspoken than the 
spiel itself. “People, even actors,” he says, 
“can’t act well enough not to send some 
signals of their true feelings about what 
they’re doing. This is what protects us 
from the Big Brother world. Of the mul- 
tiple of messages, Madison Avenue has 
learned to control only a very few. Adver- 
tisers are just not that clever. My col- 
leagues and I feel a strong ethical sense 
that it’s our job to make sure the public 
knows as much about the subject as the 
hucksters.” 

The most conspicuous U.S. body ma- 
nipulator, Elvis (“The Pelvis”) Presley, 
says Birdwhistell, “is most successful with 
the two-to-four-year-olds. and 12-to-14- 
year-olds, because he joins them in a 
particular kind of mockery of serious 
adulthood. Presley's wiggles seem almost 
an imitation of an imitation of being 
sexy. That's why so many in the audi- 
ence laugh and puritans react so violently. 








James N. Keen 
Proressor BrrpwHISTELL* 


Actions speak louder than actors, 


Presley is making a mockery of some- 
thing they regard seriously.” 

Birdwhistell’s kinesic analysis of other 
TV stars: 

Gary Moore. By limiting his gestures 
and movements to those he would make 
in conversation with people only a few 
feet away, he “keeps his motions congru- 
ous with the distance his audiences are 
from their TV sets” and comes across “as 
a nice guy in a chat with a neighbor.” 

Dinan Snore. “Her tilted head, her 
feet-together position, the outward thrust 
of her palms and the rolling of her hands 
make her seem as though she’s surprised 
at her success, that she’s delighted at 
being listened to.” 

Ep SvuLtivan. His reputation as “the 
great stone face” stems only partly from 
an occasional deadpan expression; his 
stiff body contributes the rest of the 
impression. Even so, the reputation is un- 
justified, because sharp-eyed Dr. Bird- 
whistell has found that, by actual count, 
his face motions are average for the U.S. 
—‘less than someone from Atlanta, but 
more than someone from Buffalo.” 


This ls Where | Came In 


Never before has TV been so del- 
uged by “repeats’—summertime reruns 
of filmed shows that in most cases were 
not worth watching the first time around. 
Main reason: the shows have become so 
costly to produce that they must be 
broadcast at least twice to pay their way. 
The latest tally shows that the summer 
evening schedules of the three networks 
are clogged each week with no fewer than 
65 programs that can prompt millions of 
viewers to mutter: “This is where I came 
in.” Last week, because of the rerun 
deluge, New York’s tabloid Mirror an- 
nounced that the paper will simply stop 
reviewing TV for the summer. 


% With gesture of righteous superiority. 
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THE PROBLEM: How can you wire up 
for more produc tion—without losing pro 
duction while you do it? That's the riddle 
that many plants face t 

rhe standard method for bringing in 
new electric facilities is to install rigid 
pipe conduit, and then pull cable 
through it. This eats up time. Machines 
would be idle too long, manufacturers 
complained. Could Anaconda he Ip? 


THE SOLUTION: Anaconda’s answer is 
the C ible you see above It's called 
Duralox* Interlocked-armor Cable. 

Because it is made with its own tough 
vet flexible armor covering, Inte rlocked- 
armor Cable is installed quickly, without 
conduit 

You can “fly” it indoors or out on light, 
easily installed racks train it smoothly 
around corners, columns and over ob 
structions in long unbroken runs. Instal 
lation time is cut—often up to 50%. 
Plants get into full production sooner! 








a 


THE FUTURE: New better elec tric 
wires and cable that help plants power 
up for today’s and tomorrow's needs 1s 
only one way Anaconda serves industry. 
Through its fabricating companies—The 
American Brass Company and _ the 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 

Anaconda offers a complete line of cop- 
per and copper alloy mill products, and 
wire and cable both copper and alumi- 
num. Call the Man from Anaconda for 
help on your problem. The Anaconda 
Company, 25 Broadway, N. Y. 4, N. Y 
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ANACONDA’ 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY—THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
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Headline of the Week 


In TIowa’s Fort Dodge Messenger and 
Chronicle: 


SHOWERS BRING 
MORE MOISTURE 


Lima's New Citizen 


Though for 25 years bustling Lima, 
Ohio (pop. 55,700) had supported only 
one newspaper, a second daily was born 
there last week and thousands cheered. 
Reason: Limaites had come to hate their 
longtime stand-by, the Lima News. The 
News was long regarded as a forward- 
looking, studiously fair paper, and it was 
seldom, if ever, attacked for abusing its 
monopoly position in Lima (pronounced 
as in Lima bean). But people started 
changing their minds about the News in 
February 1956, when the family-owned 
paper was sold to Raymond Cyrus Hoiles 
(Time, Dec. 31, 1951) and his Freedom 
Newspapers. 

A crabby, Bible-spouting zealot who 
already owned ten small dailies from 
Santa Ana, Calif. to Pampa, Texas, Ohio- 
born Publisher Hoiles, now 78, was famed 
for his ultrareactionary political philoso- 
phy and his one-man campaign against a 
series of things he wrapped up under 
one label: socialism. By Hoiles’s defini- 
tion, socialistic institutions include: pub- 
lic schools, churches, public libraries, 
taxes, majority rule, highways, unions, 
and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 

Counterattack. Soon after Hoiles took 


* over, the evening News reversed its long- 


time policy, began to squawk “‘socialism” 
at many programs that had widespread 
support among business and professional 
leaders. In quick succession the paper 





Joe Brockert 
Manacer Current & Epiror Barton 
For a newcomer, old policies. 
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1) helped defeat a proposal to fluoridate 
the city water, 2) successfully opposed 
a municipal parking project to relieve 
downtown congestion, 3) cold-shouldered 
a fund drive for the community-backed 
convalescent home, and 4) denounced the 
city council’s plans to replace a 50- 
year-old public library. The News’s edi- 
torials on the library issue finally jolted 
civic leaders into counterattacking with 
a community-wide drive to put over an 
$880,000 library bond issue. 

At the November election, 92% of 
Lima’s registered voters trooped to the 
polls and approved the project by the 
biggest majority (76%) ever given a 
bond issue in the city’s history. Next 
day a parking meter outside the News 
sprouted a sign: HOILES, Go HOME! Said 
Laurence H. Larsen, executive vice presi- 
dent of Superior Coach Co.: “Everything 
possible has been done to alienate every 
single group in town since Hoiles took 
over. They couldn’t have done a better 
job of it if they had planned it this way.” 

In a prosperous manufacturing city 
whose industries are predominantly organ- 
ized, Hoiles’s virulently antiunion views 
quickly antagonized labor and provoked 
Hoiles’s first big fight right in his own 
shop. To cut costs, the News’s Publisher 
E. Robert McDowell, a longtime Hoiles- 
man (and onetime printer), dropped 
the paper’s staffi-written business column, 
trimmed admen’s commissions. Hoiles had 
agreed to honor the News's American 
Newspaper Guild contract with editorial 
and business office staffers, but employees 
had no hope of renewing the one-year 
contract when it expired last February. 
Many longtime staffers quit and were 
replaced by nonunion newsmen from other 
Hoiles papers. In May, when contract 
negotiations broke down, the Guild called 
a strike. Circulation dropped steadily 
(from 35,107 to an estimated 22,000), 
advertising dwindled despite rate cuts of 
as much as 50%. 

"Civic Responsibility." While most 
Limaites sympathized with the strikers, 
the News would almost certainly have 
made a comeback if it had not been for 
its top ad salesman, tall (6 ft. 4 in.), per- 
suasive Wayne-G. Current. Live-wire Cur- 
rent, who quit the paper when Publisher 
McDowell cut commissions, decided to 
rally financial support for a new daily in 
Lima, and approached Sam Kamin and 
James A. Howenstine, two self-made in- 
dustrialists who head Lima’s Neon Prod- 
ucts, Inc. (1956 gross: $7,000,000). The 
partners put up $100,000 and, at Cur- 
rent’s suggestion, decided to sell $200,000 
worth of stock in order to make the new 
paper a community project. Its name: 
the Lima Citisen. Of more than 1,000 
Limaites who bought up the shares, only 
some 150 invested more than $125 each. 
“IT bought stock as a civic responsibility,” 
said one businessman. 

Salesman Current, appointed business 
manager, found a complete newspaper 
plant for sale at Charleston, W. Va. Able 











Jack Birns—Graphic House 
PUBLISHER HOoILes (1948) 


For an old stand-by, new hatred. 


Editor Bob Barton, who had also quit the 
News, was lured back from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer as the Citizen’s editor; 76 
other News staffers and 130 of 164 News 
carrier boys came to work for the new 
paper. “It’s just like the News had picked 
up and moved,” exulted one reporter. 
Salesmen signed up their old clients. Cir- 
culation men built an advance readership 
of 22,000, 

Middle-of-the-Road Survival. Last 
week the first, fat issue of the evening . 
Citizen rolled off the presses in a con- 
verted warehouse. Within hours 8,000 
newsstand copies had been snapped up; 
subscribers jammed the Citizen’s switch- 
board with calls of congratulation. Said 
Kamin: “With the climate Hoiles created, 
we couldn't miss.” 

Some of the new paper's best friends 
doubt that the community can support 
two dailies—and fear for the $300,000 
Citizen’s chances in an all-out war with 
the $2,800,000 News. Nonetheless, Citi- 
zen staffers (who have been promised 
union contracts) are confident that a pro- 
gressive, middle-of-the-road Republican 
paper modeled faithfully on the oldtime 
News cannot fail. “If we can’t survive 
with the kind of help everyone is giving 
us,” said Editor Barton, “then we're just 
poor newspapermen.” 


The Bishop of Fleet Street 


Modern Britons know better than to 
pack up their troubles in their old kit-bags. 
Instead, more than 130,000 suffering souls 
each year write, telephone or wire their 
woes to the cockney-sharp Daily Mirror 
(cire. 4,723,131) or its scandal-breathing 
sister, the Sunday Pictorial (5.709.893). 
Encouraged by occasional black-boxed 
invitations in both tabloids (DON’T WoRRY 
ON YOUR OWN), Mirror readers address 
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HOW IT HAPPENED 
How did your company happen to 
: choose the picture of a stag for your 
trademark? I’ve often wondered. 
\. We have to go back a long time to 
Me explain that. The story really begins 
with the early English City of Hertford. 
Its seal showed a stag (or hart) fording 
a stream. Logically enough, the city of 
Hartford, Connecticut, also chose a stag 
for its seal. And that, in turn, led us to 
adopt such a symbol in the middle 1800s. 
We are proud that the Hartford Stag 
today is one of the most widely recog- 


nized and trusted trademarks in the 
insurance field. 





Year In and Year Out You'll Do Well 
with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company Group 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
New York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 











AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS 

You'll enjoy the 
delightfully cool 
ond attractive 
air-conditioned 
guest rooms and 
restaurants at 
this famous hotel. 





ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI | 
A Hilton Hotel 
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their problems to one Philip Wright, while 
the Pictorial asks the woebegone to con- 
fide in its John Noble. 

In fact, Philip Wright and John Noble 
are both pseudonyms for a benign, middle- 
aged (53) troubleshooter with a reassur- 
ingly ecclesiastical presence and a real- 
life surname that rhymes with his stock 
in trade: Leslie Arthur Burt Hubble, other- 
wise known to Fleet Street colleagues as 
“The Bishop.” 

Help for Helpmeets. Under Bishop 
Hubble’s avuncular eye, readers’ outpour- 
ings are efficiently dissected by a 48-man 
journalistic rescue squad which includes 
a full-time lawyer, four experts who han- 
dle nothing but housing questions, four 
others who deal only in installment-buying 
problems, two marital-relations counse- 
lors, a specialist in servicemen’s affairs. On 
call are two Harley Street physicians who 
are retained to advise readers with medi- 
cal ills to see their doctors. 

As the second largest department (after 
news) on either paper, Hubble’s bureau 
boasts that it is the biggest of its kind 
in the world; with the combined weekly 
readership of 30,368,000 claimed by the 
Mirror and Pictorial, it undoubtedly also 
draws on the world’s deepest reserves of 
untapped anguish. “Nothing,”’ says Hub- 
ble, “is too large or too small for us to 
undertake to help.” The bureau gives 
advice to unwed mothers, frigid wives and 
suspicious husbands, wrestles with mate- 
rial problems ranging from rent boosts to 
phony reducing pills, publishes scores of 
pictures and vital statistics of missing 
persons each year so that helpful readers 
may help restore runaway spouses to 
heartbroken helpmeets. In addition to its 
domestic clientele, the service last year got 
appeals for help from 49 foreign countries. 

Refunds for Readers. Better than 99% 
of the letters received by the bureau never 
make the headlines, but get individual 
confidential replies from Hubble's experts. 
Hubble himself specializes in “human” 
cases, i.e., those that sound like good news- 
paper copy, spends three or four days each 
week on the personal investigations that 
have made John Noble the Pictorial’s 
best-known byline. 

Last week, after Hubble and a reporter- 
photographer team drove 347 miles to in- 
vestigate a 60-year-old woman's complaint 
that she had been bilked put of her $22.40 
down payment on a prefabricated garage, 
a Pictorial story reported that a “Pic 
Watchdog” had tracked down the pro- 
moter, extracted refunds for 20 other vic- 
tims. Another Pictorial exposé, in last 
week's London edition, was based on read- 
ers’ complaints that they had been short- 
changed on a two-week tour of Italy pro- 
moted by a former Indian army brigadier 
named Jalawar Singh Garewal. The Page 
One headline: BALONEY, BRIGADIER! 

"Hello, Love." Leslie Hubble, who has 
been married 31 years (no children), runs 
the papers’ far-flung readers’ service from 
London’s Kemsley House, where his 
musty office is decorated with postcard 
trophies of his favorite off-duty pastime 
—visiting cathedrals. The antithesis of 
Lonelyhearts, the 
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TrousBLe’s HuBBLE 
From sad dough, circulation cookies. 


wretched male troubleshooter* of Nathan- 
ael West’s novel, plump Leslie Hubble is 
a meticulous reporter and devoted do- 
gooder who works 64 days a week at his 
job, sometimes spends months ferreting 
out a story. 

A lifelong newsman, whose family for 
the past 107 years has had a City of Lon- 
don monopoly on reporting news from 
small city courts, Hubble was first assigned 
to grapple with readers’ problems in war- 
time, when he ran a serviceman’s gripe 
column in the armed-forces paper, Union 
Jack. So successful was the column that at 
war’s end, when the Union Jack’s editor, a 
bright young Fleet Streeter named Hugh 
Cudlipp (now editorial director for the 
Mirror group) returned as editor of the 
Pictorial, he persuaded Hubble to run the 
readers’ service bureau for the Mirror and 
Pictorial. Hubble’s eye for a good story 
soon turned the bureau into one of the 
papers’ best news sources, and made it 
so popular with readers that the Mirror 
and Pictorial are Britain’s only. mass- 
circulation dailies which do not resort to 
circulation-building giveaway contests. 

The kind of sob story that most endears 
Hubble to readers was handed to him not 
long ago by a housewife who complained 
that her husband had not spoken to her 
for ten years—even though she had borne 
him two children in that time. A Mirror- 
Pictorial team whisked the couple off to a 
quiet country inn and spent hours plead- 
ing with the husband. The outcome was 
splashed across the Pictorial’s back page. 
The finale. “Shyly, he turned to his wife 
and said; ‘Hello, love.’ Tears of joy filled 
her eyes. Tenderly he took her hand and 
said: ‘Come into the garden. It’s going 
to be fine from now on.’” 





* Into whose “New York Post-Dispatch” office 
each day came “more than thirty letters, all of 
them alike, stamped from the dough of suffering 
with a heart-shaped cookie knife.” 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 

MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


...1ts effect on 
modern flight 


Faced with the challenging problems 
of super speeds, super heat and super 
engines, aircraft designers are turn- 
ing to stainless steel. Why? Because 
stainless steel combines the neces- 
sary heat and corrosion resistance 
with superior strength, durability 
and toughness. 


These same qualities make stainless 
steel the answer to many design and 
manufacturing problems in other 
transportation equipment as well as 
in growing thousands of industrial, 
architectural and consumer products. 


For more information about stain- 
less steel and the contribution it can 
make to your product or marketing 
problems, see your stainless steel 
supplier or write ELECTROMET— 
leading producer of more than 100 
alloys for the metal industries, in- 
cluding chromium and manganese 
used for making stainless steels. 
ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COM- 
PANY, Division of Union Carbide 
Corporation, 30 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 





METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME 
«+» THANKS TO ALLOYS 


Electromet Thin sheets of heat-resistant stainless steel 

on the wings and tail of an experimental 
FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS rocket plane helped it to safely set the newest 
world’s speed record—1,900 m.p-h. 





The terms “Electromet™ and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 
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NEW U.S. EMBASSY IN ATHENS: SHOWCASE FOR MODERN AMERICA, GOOD NEIGHBOR FOR THE PARTHENON 


Architecture for Athena 


The U.S. Department of State had a 
commission to challenge any architect: 
1) build a million-dollar U.S. embassy in 
Athens just one mile from the Parthenon, 
2) make it a showcase of U.S. modern 
architecture, but let it be classical enough 
to fit its surroundings, 3) give it a warm, 
friendly, inviting atmosphere expressing 
U.S. democracy. For the assignment, State 
picked German-born Walter Gropius, 74. 
founder and onetime (1919-28) director 
of the Bauhaus, later chairman of Har- 
vard’s department of architecture, and 
founder of his own cooperative archi- 
tectural firm in Cambridge, Mass., The 
Architects’ Collaborative (T.A.C.). 

Many a tradition-minded Athenian, 
knowing Gropius only as the high priest of 
modernism, with its flat roofs, ribbon 
windows, concrete, steel and glass func- 
tionalism, promptly got set to dislike what 
he suspected was coming. Last week plans 
for the building were outlined, and the 
pessimists were pleasantly surprised. 

"A Sacred Place." Gropius’ T.A.C. had 
designed a building (to be started this 
fall) that will be Athenian in feeling, 
elegant in proportion and yet modern in 
design. It will stand on a 66,000-sq.-ft., 
$500,000 site (donated by the Greek 
government) on Vassilissis Sofias Street 
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SSUR-NASIR-PAL II was the terror of the civilized world. 
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between Mount Hymmittos and pine- 
covered Lycabettus Hill. At a press con- 
ference in Athens, Gropius calmed the 
remaining fears. “Athens is a_ sacred 
place,” he said. “We did our best to 
connect the city’s traditions with our own 
architectural concepts. But keeping the 
tradition does not mean to imitate.” 

Obviously, Gropius could not imitate 
Athens’ most famed building, the Parthe- 
non, a monumental structure built to be 
viewed from without and to house, within 
its narrow sanctuary, the great statue of 
Athena and her attendants. To build flex- 
ible office space with working room for 
200 U.S. embassy employees, Gropius and 
his collaborators fell back on the plan the 
ancient Greeks used for their domestic 
architecture, built the embassy around the 
central open court, and added the modern 
principle of movable interior walls. 

“A Free Man." To gain Athenian 
dignity, Gropius ringed the three-story 
structure with tall, reinforced concrete 
columns, visible girders and _ horizontal 
ribbons, sheathed all of them in strips of 
the gleaming white Pentelic marble used 
in the Parthenon. This design forms a 
20-ft. cantilever which serves as a sun- 
break, reminiscent of the massive Greek 
porticos. The first floor has a screen of 
sky-blue ceramic tile; the upper two sto- 
ries have a curtain wall of grey glass 
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spandrels hung from the roof girders. For 
added elegance, the interior court will be 
ringed with columns of Pentelic marble, 
the base of the building with dark grey 
Santa Marina marble. Amid the dignity 
and elegance there will be practicality: 
the basement will house a garage for 
35 to 50 cars; a double roof will provide 
air-cooling space. 

In striking a balance between monu- 
mentality and friendliness, Gropius in 
some instances departed radically from 
ancient Greek models. Classic Greek 
houses had a closed, blank facade facing 
the street; the new U.S. embassy will be 
open and inviting, with neither walls, 
fences nor closed fagade obstructing the 
view into the interior court. “The building 
will be approachable, and thus democrat- 
ic,” said Gropius. “The visitor will not 
feel the impact of authority, but will enter 
the building as a free man.” 


Kelly Rides Again 

He robbed those wealthy squatters, 

Their flocks he did destroy, 

The terror of Australia 

Was the Wild Colonial Boy. 

Thus sang thousands in the streets of 
Melbourne as they stood outside the city 
jail on Nov. 11, 1880. Inside, the ballad’s 
hero. Bushranger Ned Kelly, stood silent- 
ly as the hangman slipped the noose over 
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When he completed his palace in 879 B.C. in present-day 
Nimrud, northern Iraq, “the Great King, the Mighty King, 
King of the Universe, King of Assyria” celebrated with a 
palace-warming that included a ten-day banquet for the royal 
city’s entire population—more than 69,000o—as well as for 
visiting VIPs. Assur-nasir-pal II had populated his city with 
conquered peoples, rebuilt it from ruins, crowned it with his 
palace and adorned the palace with the magnificence of the day. 
And in history it was only a day: the monuments to the might 
of Assur-nasir-pal II fell before a Babylonian revolt, a Median 
invasion, and the scouring sands of the desert. 

When a curious Englishman dug into a promising mound by 
the Tigris 111 years ago, the ruins of the great King’s palace 
came to light. Little remained of the pomp and magnificence, 
the power and the glory but some artful slabs of stone that 
tapestried the walls of the great palace. A dozen of the slabs, 
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presented to the Brooklyn Museum by Art Collector and 
Philanthropist Hagop Kevorkian, now make their contribution 
to the thesis that though civilizations crumble, art endures. 
The slabs of limestone and alabaster that were still partly 
white when they were excavated are now, almost three millen- 
niums after their original installation, the color of old ivory. 
Permitting fleeting glimpses of a completely vanished civiliza- 
tion, the sculptured stones show the King and his attendants at 
religious ceremonies. On one 58 }-by-53{-in. slab (opposite) a 
formalized, warriorlike Assur-nasir-pal II grasps his bow in his 
left hand as he balances a chalice on the fingers of his right 
hand. Behind him stands a personal attendant dressed in knee- 
length tunic, broad waistband, fringed mantle to the ankles, 
shawl flaring over the left shoulder. In another slab, the figures 
performing the priestly task of lustrating the sacred tree have 
the heads of strong-beaked birds of prey. The stylized, forth- 
right carvings testify to the power and skill of an ancient art. 
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If you need 


electrical work 


you need a 
NECA 


Qualified Contractor 





Good lighting demands good wiring — whether you're lighting a home... 
a factory...or a shopping center. And that means more than just good 
materials, professionally installed; it means wiring that’s planned for 


the future, 


That’s why good lighting plans often start with a NECA electrical con- 
tractor. His experience and know how, properly utilized during the planning 
stage, help insure maximum efficiency of both the lighting and the wiring 
it feeds on. And help avoid early obsolescence of both. 


For sound counsel on electrical work of any kind, you can always rely on 
a NECA qualified electrical contractor. NECA stands for National Elec- 
trical Contractors Association—a nationwide organization of career con- 
tractors, who employ only the most skilled of technicians and back their 


work with a written guarantee. 





This seal is your assur- 
ance of electrical work 
and materials at their 
best —at lowest possible 
cost — backed by a writ- 
ten guarantee. 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, 610 RING BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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his head, said with a shrug, “Such is life,” 
and was dropped to his death. Ever since, 
the legend of Ned Kelly, the last of Aus- 
tralia’s hell-for-leather desperadoes, has 
lingered on as Australia’s private pride 
and public shame, celebrated in half a 
dozen movies and retold in scores of 
paperbacks and biographies. Now Ned 
Kelly is riding hard across the canvases 
of young Australian painters set on find- 
ing a theme that will stamp their works 
as authentic Aussie, 

The best Kelly-on-canvas is from the 
brush of Sidney Nolan, 40, whose current 
show at London's Whitechapel Art Gal- 
lery is getting rave reviews and earn- 
ing him recognition as Australia’s leading 
painter. Nolan first heard of Ned Kelly 
from his grandfather, a fourth-generation 
Australian and retired policeman. Years 
later, when Nolan began painting the 
wild landscapes of Victoria and New 
South Wales. the legends became the 
central images of his work. 

Hood in a Hood. The tales were the 
kind that no small boy was likely to for- 
get. For two glorious years in the 1870s 
young Ned Kelly, with a £2,000 price on 
his head, led a hard-riding gang, “bailed 
up” banks, “duffed’” horses, stood off 
whole companies of police troopers. The 
gang, which included Ned’s brother Dan, 
bulletproofed themselves in massive vests 
beaten out of plowshares and canlike 
helmets. Staging holdups on a grand scale, 
the gang was generous with its loot, re- 
served its gunfire primarily for the police, 
and acquired the aura of latter-day Robin 
Hoods. 

One of the best of Nolan’s paintings, 
Glenrowan Siege, is a free rendering of 
the Kelly brothers’ last stand. Trapped 
in the hotel in Glenrowan, a small town 
astride the main railroad north from 
Melbourne, the Kelly gang’s deadly rifle 
fire held off a company of troopers for 
124 hours until the authorities, who 
had sent for a twelve-pounder and de- 
tachment of garrison artillery, set the 
hotel on fire. 

Bullets & Laughter. At the height of 
the fighting, Ned Kelly, wearing his 94- 
Ib. suit of homemade armor, suddenly 
appeared in the rear of the police lines. 
A contemporary newspaper account de- 
scribes the scene: “Nine police joined in 
the conflict and fired point-blank at Kelly. 
It was apparent that many of the shots 
hit him, yet he always recovered himself, 
and tapping his breast, laughed derisively 
at his opponents as he coolly returned 
the fire.” After half an hour of this 
strange battle, a police bullet found Kel- 
ly’s unprotected legs and felled him, the 
only member of the gang to emerge alive. 

Nolan's highlighting Australia’s wild 
and woolly past has caused many an offi- 


| cial frown. Grumped one Australian gov- 


ernment official: “It is a pity that Austra- 
lia should be represented in a modern art 
museum by a criminal.” But Nolan, who 
keeps returning to the Kelly theme on 
his painting trips through southeast Asia 
and Europe, maintains, “Kelly was the 
one genuine Australian hero—even if 
Australians are ashamed to admit it.” 
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"DURING OUR 16 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


We’ve bought 769 trucks—and when it comes to Air Brakes, 


we prefer BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE!” 


MR. R. Y. SHARPE, President 


Pilot Freight Carriers, Inc. 


For sixteen years Pilot Freight Carriers, Inc., has provided 
fast, efficient motor freight service along the eastern seaboard. 
With headquarters in Winston-Salem, N. C., this progressive 
firm last year rolled up a total of over 19 million miles while 
operating on all principal highways within a twelve state area. 
Pilot Freight Carriers, Inc., a highly safety-conscious organiza- 
tion, has developed two national champion and five state 
champion drivers. The company maintains 26 strategically 


located terminals and agencies and employs nearly 1,000 people. 


, x 
The world’s most tried mm BeacdixYfeshinghouce 





and trusted air brakes AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


ip penta Generol Offices and Factory: Elyric, Ohio. Branches: Berkeley, Calif., 
® end Oklohome City, Okie, 
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For extra 
vacation pleasure 


tl <8 Bele lat- ced ¢ 
relelat-le)(- ma me's 


The Wilshire 41395° 


BIG 17-INCH PICTURE 
(diagonal measure), optically fil- 
tered. Sturdy, light metal case ina 
variety of sparkling colors. Take it 
everywhere. “VHF 


magnificent 


Magnavox 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY, FT. WAYNE, IND, 


AGE: 


America’s First Wire Fence + Since 1883 























LASTS LONGER —COSTS NO MORE 


IT’s Ayumi fuminized | 
e This new achievement is important 
to you because it provides better, better, 
longer-lasting fence protection at 
a substantial long-range money sav- 
ing. By a patented process PAGE 
bonds commercially pure aluminum 
to fence fabric wire and thus com- 
bines the strength of steel with the 
corrosion resistance of aluminum. 
ASTM salt spray tests show that for 
equal thickness of coating, PAGE 
aluminized wire outlives galvanized 
wire more than 2 to 1, yet its price 
is comparable and competitive with 
wire having galvanizing of equal 
thickness. Write for informative file- 
size folder. Address: 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. T, Monessen, Pa. 
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RELIGION 





Suburban Religion 


One of the surprising facts about the 
postwar surge of religion in the U.S. has 
been the caliber of its critics—the most 
telling jeers have not come from the 
village atheists but from the men of God. 
And of all the vineyards suburbia draws 
the most unremitting hail of clerical be- 
littlement. One Presbyterian in a grey 
flannel suit who has long fumed at these 
attacks, behind his paper on the 7:28 from 
Bound Brook, N.J., is Personnel Manager 
| George S. Odiorne of Manhattan’s Amer- 
ican Management Association. In the cur- 
rent issue of Presbyterian Life he rises to 
the defense of suburban Christianity. 

Skewering the Bourgeois. Suburbanite 
Odiorne runs through the standard atti- 
tudes of the suburban churchgoer’s critics 
—the “genteel disdain” for the quality of 
| his faith, the “elegant reservations” as to 
| the value of his energetic pursuit of 

bazaars, suppers, plays, baseball teams, 
bowling leagues, discussion groups. For 
these critics, says Odiorne: “The Johnny- 
come-lately, making up the pulpy mass of 
this return to religion it seems, has several 
basic flaws which make him offensive to 
the intellectual bourbons of the cloth,” 
i.e., his preoccupation with getting ahead 
in the world, conforming to his neighbors 
and raising his children. 

“While this skewering of the bourgeois 
comprises excellent sport for the staff 
thinker at national headquarters or at the 
seminary, it leaves a few important things 
unsaid.”’ For one thing, the church gains 
in suburbia have not all been in numbers 
and money. “Within the suburban church 
there are more people listening attentively 
to the preaching of the Word who are 
taking part in administering the sacra- 
ments of the church, who are moving 
steadily toward lives of Christian devo- 
tion, and who are carrying the mission of 
the church through education and mis- 
sionary endeavor.” 

Also on the plus side, Odiorne rates 
suburban indifference to sects and even 

| the suburban tendency to conformity, 
which he finds is modeled on “the proper 
mixture of doctrinal emphasis on the 
Bible, the Lordship of Christ, witness in 
life and by word.” 

Group Therapy. Odiorne concedes that 
the suburban church's proliferation of 
| activities may be a waste of time and an 
escape from more spiritual undertakings, 
but he maintains that to the seasoned 
church worker this is “the available fron- 
tier” from which people can be brought 
deeper into the spiritual life. As for the 
frequent charge that suburban churches 
are top-heavy with the managerial elite, 
he replies that this is true of the commu- 
nities themselves—hence of their church- 

. But “even suburbia has its drawers of 
water and hewers of wood, who enjoy po- 
sitions of influence in suburban churches 
in rough proportion to their number and 
extent of their commitment to the church 
| and its Lord.” 








Critics of suburban religion, says Odi- 
orne, are really attacking the suburbs, 
not just their churches. “The conformity 
which characterizes suburban life is the 
real object of their derision. They would 
have suburbia turn its back on this ‘oth- 
er directedness’ and arrive at individual 
commitment through an atomistic think- 
ing-through or insight.” But “the very 
suburban mind which is looked at with 
fear by the detractors may well be the 
basis for a beginning of a new Christian 





Ben Martin 


COMMUTER ODIORNE 
And how shall suburbia be saved? 


era.”’ Perhaps it is because the critics of 
suburban religion “lack insight into the 
nature of modern society and the group 
process that they would scratch out the 
gains of suburbia and start all over again 
in a comfortable model closer to their 
hearts’ desire. But after all, the patient 
who is cured by group therapy may be 
healthier than the person who doesn’t re- 
spond to individual treatment.” 


Reunion at Delphi 

Delphi was once one of the spiritual 
centers of the Western world. In this 
rocky glen beneath Mount Parnassus, 100 
miles northwest of Athens, stood the sa- 
cred stone called Omphalos—the navel of 
the earth, where two eagles started by 
Zeus from opposite edges of creation had 
met. Close to the great temple of Apollo, 
which housed the storied oracle and its 
fume-drugged priestess, each city-state of 
ancient Greece maintained its own temple. 
Last week the Greek government an- 
nounced plans to turn Delphi into a 
modern center for the spiritual gathering 
of nations, invited the 15 nations com- 
prising the Council of Europe and any 
other country “belonging to Western civ- 
ilization” to build a pavilion at Delphi. 
Purpose of the pavilions: to provide a 
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the Bank that knows California 


AIR POWER is one of California's most important products. plant personnel — Bank of America service extends to every 


‘ . : 
From dart-shaped jets to giant airliners—one out of level of the industry. 


every two planes you see in the air comes from California Whatever your business-of industry —if it’s in California 

i alant . : : : 
production plants —these same facilities are available to you through more than 
Serving this vital, growing industry is a big banking 600 Bank of America branches in 350 communities. A phone 


job. From high finance to on-the-spot banking facilities for call or letter can put them at your service. 
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AME RICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 





With resources of nearly ten billic 
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Aluminum shelving unit 
designed for the Alcoa 
collection by Alexander 
Girard. Photographed in 
Santa Fe by Charles Eames. 
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There’s a world of aluminum in the wonderful world of 
lomorrow . where beautiful things will find their perfect 
setting in endlessly variable interiors of aluminum ... made 
from strong aluminum honeycomb ... aluminum sheet . . . 
aluminum shapes . . . in a spectrum of tones and textures to 


line your walls or divide your rooms with pure enchantment. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


place for meditation and study by poli- 
tical leaders or delegates to international 
conferences. They would not miss the 
oracle—but they might the clearer cer- 
tainties of the world it ordered. 


Words & Works 


@ Pius XII, who has been seen by more 
people than any Pope in history, reg- 
istered three firsts: for the first time 
in his reign he granted a delegation of 
Jews (from the American Jewish Com- 
mittee) a formal pontifical address. For 
the first time since the Russian revolu- 
tion a group of Russian tourists visited 
St. Peter’s Basilica while the Pope was 
carried through the aisles in his shoulder- 
borne chair (they disappeared before the 
apostolic benediction). And for the first 
time women’s fashions received smiles 
rather than censure from the Vatican. In 
receiving some 200 designers, models, 
salesgirls and seamstresses of Rome’s top 
high-fashion house, Fontana, Pius XII 
talked a language understood from Rome’s 
Via Condotti to Manhattan's Fifth Avenue 
in commenting on one of Fontana’s side- 
lines (making austere black dresses for 
foreigners to wear at papal audiences). 
“We are glad,” said the Pope, “that we, 
too, bring you some work.” 

@QIn The Christian Century, Theology 
Professor and Baptist Walter Marshall 
Horton of Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology warned a little snappishly that 
Protestant unity can not and should not 
be had just for the wishing. “Luncheon 
clubs, convinced that ‘the more we get 
together the happier we are,’ and Hindu 
philosophers, convinced that all religions 
are routes to the same destination, can 
logically support this vague, diffuse type 
of unity, but Christians cannot. One per- 
ennial cause of misunderstanding about 
the ecumenical movement is that the lay 
public innocently supposes that this is 
the ‘nature of the unity we seek,’ and 
then cannot comprehend why we waste 
so much time ‘negotiating’ when we ought 
at once to fall on each other’s necks and 
burst out together into Schiller’s Hymn 
to Joy.” 

@ Nathan H. Knorr, president of the 
Watchtower Bible & Tract Society, an- 
nounced that Jehovah’s Witnesses now 
have 700,000 members in 162 countries. 
“Our numbers have tripled in Poland in 


the last seven years,” he said, “although | 


we are banned and persecuted in all Iron 
Curtain countries.” Witness growth he 
attributed to the sense of being faced by 
a “deadline”’—the Battle of Armageddon 
which Witnesses calculate will take place 
some time before 1984. 

@ A committee of French winegrowers 
is currently distributing reprints of a 
sermon delivered in Vannes Cathedral 
by the Rev. M. H. Lelong. The Bible, 
says Roman Catholic Father Lelong, is 
full of wine—there are 443 Biblical ref- 
erences to it, in fact. “Along with bread,” 
he writes, “it is wine that Jesus chose to 
perpetuate his presence among us. Wine 
is not an invention of the devil but a 
gift of our Father, who knows us and 
loves us.” 
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| ...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Network Newscasters 
you never hear 


You won’t hear them on your home radio. These newscasters are 
Erie dispatchers, conductors, engineers, brakemen, tower operators 
... all broadcasting on a special “Erie network” covering the entire 
main line between New York and Chicago. 


They're reporting up-to-the-minute information along the way, 
making doubly sure that all Erie passengers or freight shipments 
arrive safely and on time. 


Erie locomotives, cabooses, yard offices and wayside stations are radio- 
telephone equipped. Constant contact between these key points fur- 
ther insures the dependable service for which the Erie is famous. 


This modern, complete communications system is another example 
of Erie’s progressive railroading ... another reason more and more 
shippers say, ‘Route it Erie’’. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Echoes of Confidence 

For those businessmen concerned about 
the U.S. economic mood midway in 1957, 
a prime indication of the nation’s confi- 
dence came last week from Wall Street. 
After floundering aimlessly over the last 
fortnight, the stock market surged for- 
ward, shrugging off all reports of soft 
spots and vacation shutdowns, the long 
holiday weekend and other normally de- 
pressing factors. In the kind of selective 
trading that has become the trademark of 
1957's bull market, investors sent Inter- 
national Business Machines up 21 points 
in two days to a new high of 358; Alcoa 
went to ror for a 21% gain over the 
year’s low, Revlon to 323 for a 34% gain; 
while California's Superior Oil jumped 
145 points in four days to $1,695. All told, 
stocks on the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age wound up the week 13.60 points 
higher at 516.89 for a new 1957 peak and 
within 5 points of the 521.05 record set 
last year. 

Wall Street’s optimistic mood was re- 
flected in a survey taken by Dun & 
Bradstreet of the presidents* of 110 top 
U.S. corporations with total assets of $27 


* Among them: Alcoa’s I. W. Wilson, Armco 
Steel’s R. L. Gray, Armour’s F. W. Specht, Cru- 
cible Steel’s Joel Hunter, Firestone’s Raymond 
C. Firestone, IBM's Thomas J. Watson Jr., 
Motorola’s Robert W. Galvin, Radio Corp. of 
America’s John L. Burns, Tidewater Oil’s D, T. 
Staples, Westinghouse’s Gwilym A, Price. 


ATOMIC INSURANCE backed by 
Government will be approved by Con- 
gress, provide up to $500 million 
worth of liability coverage for nuclear 
wer developers. It will supplement 
65 million coverage offered by pri- 
vate insurance pools, which atom de- 
velopers complained was too small. 
House passed bill providing U.S. lia- 
bility coverage at low rate of $30 a 
year per 1,000 kw. and requiring all 
plants of 100,000 kw. to carry maxi- 
mum available private insurance. 


LONDON’S TALLEST BUILDING, 
a $12 million, 34-story, 700-room lux- 
ury hotel, is planned by Conrad N. Hil- 
ton and British Millionaire Charles 
Clore. Towering 380 ft. over Hyde 
Park, 14 ft. higher than St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, building would be taller 
than city’s conservative codes now al- 
low, but is expected to win official ap- 
proval because of hotel shortage. 


PAPER-INDUSTRY MERGERS face 
rough ride from U.S. trustbusters, who 
are weighing antimerger complaints 
against Crown Zellerbach Corp. and 
Scott Paper Co. In significant first vic- 
tory, FTC got world’s biggest paper- 
maker, International Paper Co., to 
sign consent decree agreeing not to 
acquire interest in any competitor for 
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billion. Not one of the presidents saw a 
recession coming in 1957. To the contrary, 
three out of four were confident that no 
major depression or recession will occur 
within the next ten years, and all but five 
of the rest ruled out the possibility of 
recession until 1960 or later. As for their 
individual prospects, the presidents pre- 
dicted sales increases in the next ten years 
ranging from 26% to 300%. 


EARNINGS 
Money in the Bank 


As they totted up their six months’ 
earnings last week, bankers could appreci- 
ate the benefits of tight money. With 
companies everywhere competing for more 
loans than there are funds available, the 
interest rate on prime loans stood at 4%, 
while lower-grade risks brought up to 6%. 
By gradually shifting out of low-paying 
Government bonds to get more cash to 
lend, most bankers reported earnings at 
an alltime peak, in some cases as much 
as 19% better than last year. 

Some record-breakers: 

@ First National City Bank of New York 
increased its loans by 11% to $3.9 bil- 
lion and, together with its trust affiliate, 
City Bank Farmers Trust, pushed net 
earnings up 12.5% to $28.7 million in the 
first half. 

@ Chase Manhattan Bank boosted loans 
nearly 9% to $3.8 billion, and saw net 
earnings soar 17% to $26.7 million. 

@ Guaranty Trust Co. increased its loans 
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next decade. International also prom- 
ised to sell its 12% stock holdings in 
Longview Fiber Co., a top West Coast 
papermaKer. 


AUSTRIAN DOLLAR bonds, which 
have paid no interest since 1939, will 
be either exchanged for new interest- 
paying bonds or redeemed, and U.S. 
investors’ claims may approach $200 
million. Joint U.S.-Austrian valida- 
tion board will be set up in Man- 
hattan to establish which bonds are 
eligible. 


U.S. COTTON SURPLUS will be 
eliminated in two or three years if 
Government continues expensive ex- 
port subsidies. Record exports of 
about 7,200,000 bales have already 
helped trim surplus from 12.9 million 
bales in May 1956 to 5,500,000. 


EASTERN AIR LINES will get first 
nonstop U.S. flag route from New 
York and Washington to Mexico City, 
worth $21 million yearly in ticket 
sales. CAB will take unusual step of 
revoking its examiner’s suggestion 
that route go to Pan American World 
Airways. 


MAIL-ORDER PRICES in this fall’s 
Sears, Roebuck catalogue will be 1% 


more than 749% to $1.5 billion and pro- 
duced an 8% jump in earnings to $15 
million. 

@ Manufacturers Trust, Chemical Corn 
Exchange. Irving Trust, and The Bank 
of New York all lent between 6% and 
11% more money and in return had in- 
creased earnings of from 13% to nearly 
19% higher than 1956's level. 

But while 1957's tight-money market 
produced some of the best profits ever 
for the bankers. it also brought cau- 
tionary signs of lesser profits ahead. Just 
as bankers could charge more for their 
loans, so they also have to pay more to 
their savings depositors, Reporting on his 
first six months last week, President S. 
Clark Beise of California's Bank of Ameri- 
ca, biggest U.S. bank, noted that assets 
had topped $ro billion for the first time, 
and that deposits showed a $400 million 
gain since last year to $8.9 billion. But 
the bank’s six-month earnings were cut 
by $1,800,000 to $35.1 million because 
the bank had hiked its savings-deposit 
interest rate from 2% to 3% in January. 
In New York last week, some banks 
edged up savings-deposit interest to 34%. 


OIL 
Freeing the Slave 


In the Great Slave Lake area 540 miles 
north of Edmonton, where Canada’s tim- 
berlands fade into bleak muskeg swamps 
stretching northward toward the pole, 
the signs of oil are as persistent as the 


below last season's, a reversal of in- 
flationary trend. Montgomery Ward 
prices for automatic washers, dryers 
plea 4% to 12% below current 
evel. 


CEMENT SHORTAGE iis sstalling 
construction jobs in Northeast, South 
and Midwest. Two-week-old strike by 
12,000 members of United Cement, 
Lime & Gypsum Workers union has 
cut U.S. cement output by one-third. 


TURBOPROP PLANES for busi- 
nessmen will be built by Grumman 
Aircraft, which is resuming commer- 
cial plane output for first time since 
1950. New twelve-passenger plane, 
powered by two Rolls-Royce Dart 
turboprops, will have top speed of 
370 m.p.h. and range of 2,200 miles. 
Production starts next May. 


GAS TURBINE ENGINE is shaping 
up as most efficient power plant for 
future small- and medium-sized ships, 
with atom power limited to larger ves- 
sels. World’s first ship powered solely 
by gas turbine, a reconditioned ten- 
knot U.S. Liberty, has run 20,000 trial 
miles without hitch, averaging about 
14.8 knots with lower maintenance 
costs, less vibration than original 
steam engine. 
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mosquitoes. The first Canadian explorers 
found lakes covered with oil seeping from 
holes in the ground, Indians and traders 
skimmed it off for their cook fires, scooped 
up fistfuls of the rich black muck to 
waterproof their boots. But to commercial 
oilmen, the potential of the Great Slave 
oil has long been only a tantalizing dream. 
No one had much encouragement until 
this year. Then Phillips Petroleum and 
Home Oil Co., which were exploring in the 
Peace River area far to the south where 
oil had already been found (see map), 
brought in three wildcat wells near Lesser 
Slave Lake in a previously untapped rock 
formation that was the same as that at 
Great Slave Lake. The discovery touched 
off Canada’s biggest oil play since the 
great Leduc and Pembina oilfields were 
tapped in 1947 and 1953. ~ 

Last week northwest Canada’s barren 
muskeg was crawling with oilmen. To get 
in on the continent's hottest oil play, well 
over 200 companies will spend $160 mil- 
lion for exploration this year alone, and 
they are just getting started. Says Home 
Oil Geologist Alexander Clark: “This re- 
gion is where Texas was 30 years ago, In 
the next 25 or 30 years, it is not unreason- 
able to expect there will be found hun- 
dreds of fields, some small, but others as 
big as anything yet found.” 

Geological Whodunit. Behind all the 
excitement, which has sent Canadian oil 
stocks gushing up as much as 70% in 
recent months, is a geological thriller to 
rival any detective story. Back in 1921 
Imperial Oil Ltd., Jersey Standard’s Cana- 
dian subsidiary, tried to tap Great Slave’s 
potential with a test well at Windy Point 
on the western tip of the huge lake far up 
in Canada’s frozen Northwest Territories. 
The area was littered with natural oil 
seeps oozing from a rock strata identified 
as Devonian limestone. But as so often 
happens when oil-bearing strata touch the 





Pactric PetroLeuUmMs’ MCMAHON 
From two dry holes to $200 million. 
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surface, the well proved a dud. Disap- 
pointed oilmen all but gave up on the 
formation’s outcropping at Great Slave 
until last fall, when Phillips and Home Oil 
geologists decided that Imperial had tried 
to tap Windy Point’s Devonian limestone 
in the wrong place. In a historic gamble, 
the two companies decided to drill near 
Lesser Slave Lake, 450 miles to the south, 
hoping to find a heavy cap of nonporous 
rock that had trapped the oil in pools. 

On April 22, as company officials gath- 
ered round Phillips’ Kaybob well, the drill 
stem broke through to a formation of oil- 
bearing limestone nearly 10,000 ft. down. 
The first tests showed a natural flow of 
more than 2,600 bbl. a day. Nearby, 
Home Oil’s Swan Hills and Virginia Hills 
wells augered down into the same lime- 
stone formation, also found heavy con- 
centrations of oil. 

Oilmen from coast to coast awoke to 
what Phillips and Home Oil had suspect- 
ed: the entire area from Great Slave south 
to Lesser Slave Lake and west to the 
Rockies, some 100,000 sq. mi. in all, was 
probably underlain with a thick common 
bed of rich oil-bearing formations, form- 
ing a vast new oil domain, where a wild- 
catter could spend a lifetime drilling and 
not exhaust the chances of a new find. 
Said Phillips’ divisional manager, D, L. 
Potter: “This opens up a virgin wilderness 
of vast potential.” 

Early Bird. The man who did the most 
to open up northwest Canada’s wilderness 
—and convince oilmen of its treasures— 
is Frank M. McMahon, 54, chairman of 
Pacific Petroleums Ltd. and president of 
Westcoast Transmission, whose new 650- 
mile pipeline will start carrying gas this 
fall from the Peace River area to Vancou- 
ver and the U.S. border. The Canadian- 
born son of a wandering hard-rock miner, 
Oilman McMahon quit college to become 
a prospector himself, bounced from drill- 
ing rig to drilling rig until the 1940s, when 
he moved into the Peace River area above 
Edmonton in search of gas and oil. When 
the provincial government lifted lease- 
hold restrictions on Peace River lands in 
1947, McMahon snapped up an original 
300,000 acres and started prospecting. The 
first two holes were dry. Then in 1952 at 
Fort St. John, 345 miles from Edmonton, 
his Pacific Petroleums drillers brought in 
a promising gas well at shallow depth, 
followed it with dozens more, the biggest 
producing 137 million cu. ft. of gas daily. 

When more drilling proved evidence of 
either gas or oil in nine different zones in 
the area, the migration that Phillips and 
Home Oil later turned into a rush was on. 

Fortnight ago, with 5,043,960 acres of 
land under lease, Pacific Petroleums’ Mc- 
Mahon announced two more wells in the 
Peace River Boundary Lake region, one 
producing gas, the other oil. Eight other 
Peace River wells have already come in 
this year, boosting the company’s holdings 
to an estimated $70 million. And at Fort 
St. John, McMahon is busy building a 
$2,500,000 housing development for the 
expanding crews of both his Pacific Petro- 
leums and Westcoast Transmission Co. All 
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told, his personal fortune is currently esti- 
mated at $200 million, ‘and the assets he 
controls in partnership with other promot- 
ers total something cldse to $500 million. 
Battle of the Giants. McMahon's stakes 
are likely to look like small potatoes com- 
pared to the fortunes the giants of the 
industry are preparing to bet on the entire 
vast area from Great Slave southward to 
Edmonton, Virtually all major companies, 
plus a host of independents, are deep in 
the search, have formed dozens of com- 
bines to help one another. Because Can- 
ada’s provincial governments hold up to 
90% of all mineral rights and in the West 
usually lease them in 100,000-acre blocks 
(price to Imperial recently: $1,700,000), 
even the biggest outfit often finds it wise 
to have allies rather than shoulder the 
expensive risk alone. Texaco, for example, 
is the chief operator of the four-company 
Northern Foothills Agreement Group, 
which holds drilling rights to 3,500,000 
acres in Peace River’s Boundary Lake area. 
Some other big-time gamblers pushing 
out from Peace River: 
@ Union Oil Co. has drilled eight wells 
near Red Earth, four of them successful, 
plans to drill six more this summer, and 
has built a 125-mile road (average cost 
per mile: $13,000) to move up equipment 
from the town of Peace River in all 
weather. 
g A combine of Colorado Oil & Gas, Can- 
ada Oil Lands, Okalta Oils and several 
others recently hit two oil wells on a lease- 
hold at Normandville, reports production 
of 200 bbls. daily. 
@ Mobile Oil of Canada, a Socony sub- 
sidiary with some 7,000,000 acres under 
lease, brought in its first discovery well 55 
miles southeast of Peace River in 1955, 
has hit two more wells this year, is now 
pushing exploration crews northward. 
@ Canada’s Bailey Selburn Oil & Gas Ltd., 
with nearly 3,000,000 acres under lease, 
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ot Ne U.S. economists the biggest puz- 
zle today is the “new inflation,” 
so called because it flies in the face of 
all their classical theories about the 
sources of inflation. Traditionally, in- 
flation is caused by excessive demand 
for goods in short supply. But many 
consumer prices today are rising in the 
face of softened demand and below- 
capacity production in such key indus- 
tries as steel, autos, appliances. To 
describe this new phenomenon, econo- 
mists have coined a new phrase: “cost- 
push” inflation. Some go on to contend 
that price boosts, such as the recent 
steel price rise, are caused primarily 
by the push of labor’s wage demands. 
But is labor really to blame? 

Most economists are well aware that 
the problem of inflation is far too com- 
plex to be laid at the door of any one 
group. Dozens of factors contribute, 
such as high Government spending, 
support prices for farmers and other 
subsidized groups, and a faster turn- 
over of loan funds to offset the Federal 
Reserve Bank's tight-money policy. 
And in a new gtudy, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics points out that prices 
have actually led wages upward dur- 
ing most of the postwar period. 

The first burst of postwar inflation 
came when pent-up demand and war- 
time savings caused such a scramble to 
buy that shortages turned up every- 
where, and most businessmen cashed 
in by raising prices. Then came the 
Korean war, and once more a scramble 
for materials and goods sent prices 
soaring. Wages were slow in catching 
up. In fact, after General Motors set 
up the first automatic “annual im- 
provement factor’ increase in wage 
contracts in 1950, Charles E. Wilson, 
then G.M. president, said: “It is not 
primarily wages that push up prices. 
It is primarily prices that pull up 
wages.” After 1952, wages began to 
catch up to prices, while the cost of 
living held steady. In the third round 
of inflation, which started in 1956 be- 
cause of heavy business spending for 
expansion on top of heavy spending by 
Government and consumers, wages gal- 
loped up neck and neck with prices. 

. 

The upward trend of wages was due 
not only to the scarcity of labor but 
also to the spread throughout industry 
of the G.M. idea of automatic in- 
creases. This ran counter to traditional 
business practice because it placed em- 
phasis on a long-term rise in produc- 
tivity and kept wages rising even when 
productivity temporarily stopped ris- 
ing (as it did last year) or business 
temporarily slackened (as in steel and 
autos this year). 
















































THE NEW INFLATION 
The Least of Three Evils? 





For their part, many businessmen 
became wedded to the idea of a con- 
tinually expanding economy. Under 
such circumstances—and with money 
tight—they decided on a long-term 
policy of financing more of this 
continuous expansion out of profits 
instead of through stock and bond 
issues, Disregarding temporary condi- 
tions of supply and demand, they be- 
gan to set what Senator Kefauver and 
economists such as Edwin Nourse, ex- 
chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, call “administered 
prices”—prices that are set to achieve 
a predetermined profit level that will 
defray not only wage increases but 
also most of the expenses of new 
plant expansion. 

os 

To many economists, alarm over 
automatic wage increases and admin- 
istered prices and the cost-push infla- 
tion they cause seems exaggerated. 
They point to the absence of factors 
that produce a runaway inflation, no- 
tably a shortage of goods and an excess 
of money. The soft spots in the econ- 
omy are expected to prevent major 
wage increases from spreading through 
the entire economy, as in the past, just 
as the ample supply of goods is ex- 
pected to check overall price boosts. 
Last week outgoing Treasury Secre- 
tary George Humphrey told the Byrd 
committee probing Administration fis- 
cal policies that the Administration's 
tight-money policies have begun to 
pinch off the new inflation and that 
increases in the cost of living will soon 
stop. Wholesale prices have leveled off, 
he said, and this will soon show up in 
stabilized retail prices. 

Even the new inflation might have 
been checked, said Humphrey, if the 
Federal Reserve Board had earlier 
tightened credit more drastically, thus 
pinched off plant expansion and full 
employment. But he also agreed with 
the growing body of economists who 
think that the cost of doing this might 
be greater than the price of bearing 
inflation for a while, since the new 
inflation is a natural result of the 
economy’s continuing prosperity. They 
feel that severe cures would hurt even 
more than the malady itself. Says 
Harvard Economist Sumner Slichter, 
who predicts a controlled inflation of 
2% to 3% annually for the next dec- 
ade: “In this imperfect world we are 
often compelled to choose between 
evils, and if the choice is between 
enough unemployment to halt the rise 
in labor costs, direct controls of wages 
and prices, and creeping inflation, let 
us by all means have the creeping in- 
flation. It is the least of the three evils.” 





much of it in the Peace River area, has 
found substantial quantities of oil at Cut- 
bank, 4o miles south of Grande Prairie, 
but must wait until a pipeline is laid before 
it can get the oil out. 

@ Shell Oil Co. already has several well 
tests under way north of Lesser Slave 
Lake, and flatly predicts that it will 
be doing “a lot of drilling and a lot 
of finding in the next 20 years in the 
Northwest Territories.” 

q Sinclair Oil last week brought in a wild- 
cat gas well in the wilderness 23 miles 
south of Fort Nelson, on land farmed out 
by Pacific Petroleums. The well caught 
fire, killing one roughneck and critically 
burning two others, was still raging out of 
control at week’s end, 

Only the Beginning. For the companies 
expanding their oil frontiers from Peace 
River northward over the muskeg, the 
work is incredibly rugged. Except for four 
months each year, when winter ice makes 
the bog passable for the oilmen’s 4o0-ton 
rigs, the muskeg is an impenetrable morass 
of quicksand-like muck and swarming mos- 
quitoes. In winter, temperatures drop to 
40 below zero, and dropped wrenches shat- 
ter like glass. At temporary camps, rough- 
necks swaddled in four-inch-thick layers 
of clothing labor eight to twelve hours day 
in and day out, with no amusements save 
an old movie or two shown in the cook 
shack at night. 

But last week, with nearly 100 new oil 
and gas wells in the first six months of 
1957, the face of the land was changing as 
all-weather roads pushed over the frontier 
to carry men and material for a year- 
round assault on North America’s last 
great oil frontier. Fort St. John, where 
Pacific Petroleums’ Frank McMahon 
brought in his first gas well in the area, 
expects to have a population of 2,500 by 
September. As McMahon says: “This ap- 
pears to be only the beginning of the dis- 
coveries, for the Canadian sedimentary 
beds stretch for thousands of square miles 
over the provinces of Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, British Columbia and far into the 
north. These beds are so large that their 
full potential has barely been touched, and 
their ultimate reserves are unknown. Al- 
berta’s gas potential alone may exceed 
100 trillion cu. ft., or nearly half the pres- 
ent known reserves of this continent.” 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


To fill a pair of important Government 
posts, President Eisenhower last week 
nominated two experienced administra- 
tors, who must still win Senate confirma- 
tion but already have wide approval from 
the businessmen with whom they will 
deal. The choices: 

@ Frederick W. Ford, 47, was nominated 
to a seven-year term on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, replacing retir- 
ing Chairman George C. McConnaughey, 
61, as a member of the commission, but 
not in the top job. The senior post goes to 
John C. Doerfer, 52, a tough, middle- 
roading lawyer who has been an FCCom- 
missioner since 1953. A West Virginian 
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on the alert to benefit from improved methods and equipment. 


Today in their offices Monroe Automation 








is setting new speed standards for figurework. The amazing new 
Monro-Matic® Duplex Calculator answers several problems simultaneously. ™ 
It actually adds as it multiplies, adds as it divides, 

and by storing individual answers, automatically eliminates Ye 
the time-consuming addition or subtraction of results when the (=) (=) 
final answer is needed. 4 ] 
Figurework time M O N R O E 
has been measurably See the MAN from 

reduced for hundreds / 


z —— ‘ for CALCULATI 

of companies, large and small. This can apply to your business. re Paxties — 
Write or telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc.  —— ACCOUNTING 

General offices: Orange, New Jersey. Offices throughout the world. DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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born and educated (West Virginia Univer- 
sity. '31), Lawyer Ford first went to work 
for FCC in 1947 after a stint at the Office 
of Price Administration, within six years 
worked up from hearing commissioner to 
chief of the hearing division of the Broad- 
cast Bureau, before shifting to the Justice 
Department in 1953, where he became 
first assistant to the Deputy Attorney 
General. 

@ Edward N. Gadsby, 57, was nominated 
to fill out the remaining term (until June 
5. 1958) of Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission Chairman J. Sinclair Armstrong, 
who has resigned to become Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for finance. A con- 
servative New Englander (Amherst, '23), 
SECommissioner Gadsby worked for New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. be- 
fore turning to the law (New York Uni- 
versity, '28) and a ten-year berth in the 
Manhattan law firm of Rushmore, Bisbee 
& Stern. Moving back to New England, 
he practiced privately in North Adams, 
Mass. until 1947, when he became a Mas- 
sachusetts commissioner of public utili- 
ties. Though technically only an interim 
appointee, Gadsby is expected to serve a 
full term and shortly get the nod as SEC’s 
new chairman, 


AUTOS 


New Foreign Entries 

Into the booming foreign-car sales race 
Italy's Fiat last week rolled its 116-in.- 
long, two-passenger “New 500” model, 
which it expects to start exporting to the 
U.S. this autumn. Fiat set an $800 price 
tag on the 500, hopes to accelerate its 
opening sales push in the U.S. (Tie, 
April 22), which sold 1,200 standard Fiats 
in the first two months. 

Sweden’s Volvo auto group, aiming for 
12,000 U.S. customers in 1957, also 
brought out a new model. The new Volvo 
(Latin for “I Roll’) is a two-door family 
sedan with an 85-h.p, engine, a top speed 
oi 95 m.p.h. Its U.S. price of $2,235 
includes heater, defroster, whitewall tires. 

Many novel European models are run- 
ning around U.S. streets, such as West 
Germany's three-wheeled Heinkels and 
Messerschmitts, which needle through 
traffic like grown-up scooters, can be 
parked head-on to the curb in only a 
5-ft.-wide space. One of the bestselling of 
the gnatty new bug cars is Bavarian 
Motor Works’ pyramid-shaped Isetta 300 
(price: $1,048 and up), which has moved 
into more than 2,500 American garages 
this year. The Isetta has two widely 
spaced front wheels and two narrowly 
spaced rear wheels, speeds up to 62 m.p.h, 
on a 13-h.p. motorcycle engine, can ac- 
commodate two passengers (and a child), 
who enter by Jifting the flat Plexiglas 
tront. 

West Germany's Isaria Maschinenfab- 
rik has sold more than 2,000 of its 10-ft.- 
long. chest-high Goggomobils in the U.S. 
this year. The “Goggo” sedan rides on 
four 1o-in. wheels, squeezes in four pas- 
sengers, does 50 to 60 miles per gallon at 
speeds of up to 60 m.p.h. on a 17-h.p, 
engine, 
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Most foreign-car fans still prefer a 
larger, roomier model, such as West Ger- 
many’s Volkswagen, Britain’s Hillman 
Minx. Looking for a share of this market, 
France's Renault is plumping its racy (up 
to 75 m.p.h.), efficient (43 miles per gal- 
lon), economical (from $1,645) Dauphine. 
For American tastes Renault splashed the 
Dauphine with chrome trim, bolstered it 
with reinforced bumpers. U.S. reaction 
has been warm. Dauphine found 3.970 
U.S. buyers in the first half of 1957. and 
second-half sales are accelerating so fast 
that Renault is now sending 140 Dau- 
phines a day to its 350 U.S. dealers. 


MANAGEMENT 
Adventure at Aspen 


In Aspen, Colo. last week a group of 
hardheaded U.S. executives stayed up 
until the small hours of the morning argu- 
ing vigorously about the nature of angels. 
By day they pored over the works of 
Aristotle, Thoreau, John Stuart Mill and 
Karl Marx. Inside a hexagonal building, 
in the midst of an alfalfa field 7,900 ft. 
above sea level, they met twice daily to 
discuss such topics as the nature of hap- 
piness, the relative merits of justice and 
charity, the contrasts between democracy 
and aristocracy. 

The executives were workers in an ex- 
periment designed to bridge the gap be- 
tween the practical world of U.S. business 
and the world of philosophical ideas. 
“Whether it’s so or not,” says Montgom- 
ery Ward's President John Barr, “every 
executive thinks that he does not do 
enough thinking.” To give U.S. executives 
a chance to think and talk in a relaxed 
atmosphere, Container Corp. of America 
Chairman Walter Paepcke, 61, in 1950 
set up the Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies, a nonprofit foundation that runs 
living quarters, executive seminars, a new 
health center, and a spate of lectures, 
forums and other cultural activities. “The 
Aspen idea,” says Paepcke, “is the cross- 
fertilization of men’s minds.” 

"Here to Exercise." Last week's execu- 
tives were the vanguard of five groups 
from every phase of industry—most of 
them lower-echelon men on the way up— 
who will spend two weeks each this sum- 
mer at the institute, a cluster of modern- 
istic buildings perched high in the Rockies 
just over the continental divide from 
Denver. Cost: $600 for two weeks, which 
is usually paid by the executive's firm. 
(Wives may come along for $250 extra.) 
As soon as the executive signs up, he gets 
a copy of all reading material for two 
weeks, with a strong hint that he get to 
work on it at once. As last week’s group 
arrived at Aspen, they were greeted by 
Philosopher Mortimer Adler (Tine, 
March 17, 1952), who moderates execu- 
tive seminars with Corporation Lawyer 
and Author Louis Kelso. Said Adler: “You 
are here to exercise—in the seminar build- 
ing as well as in the health center.” 

Neither phase is neglected at Aspen. 
During a day that begins at 7 a.m., As- 
pen’s executives go through several work- 
outs in the health center, two or three 
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The time you save 


may be your own! 





YOU'LL DUCK HOURS OF PAPER WORK WHEN YOU HAVE A KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 


IKE TO get away early today? Or 

4 would you just like more time to 
think? Try the pencil trick, used by 
thousands of busy executives to speed 
communications and lighten the office 
load. Works like this: when a letter 
asks questions—jot the answer in the 
margin and mail a Verifax copy as 


Price quoted subject 
to change 
without notice, 





ONLY $148 .. . Kodak’s new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for 244¢ each . . . gives you dry, 
ready-to-use copies, as accurate and 
long lasting as the original. It’s a com- 
pletely different copier. 
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your reply. When a report refers to 
several departments —jot again... 
send each a Verifax copy. 

Big break for your secretary, too. 
Saves her pages of dictation and typ- 
ing. Takes her only 1 minute to make 
5 Verifax copies of anything you 
hand her. Cost: just 2%¢ each. 
Chances are your savings the very 
first month will pay for your Kodak 
Verifax Copier. 


[erifax Copy: 





Free . . . new Don Herold booklet. 


Famous cartoonist-humorist offers a 
painless treatise on latest office tech- 
niques—describes the 101 short cuts 
Verifax copying has brought to thou- 
sands of offices - How to answer mail 
without dictation and typing - How to 
do “all-day” retyping jobs in 20 min- 
utes * How to make an offset master in 
1 minute + Just mail coupon. Or phone 
Verifax dealer listed in “yellow pages” 
under “Photocopying Machines,” 


DOES MORE...COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING inne 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Don Herold’s 
new booklet “How I Learned the Verifax of Life.” 


Name a 


——-— MAIL COUPON TODAY ———————— 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


Position 
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Street 
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“Ask Research!” 


Here at Merrill Lynch, we do it all 
the time. 


Whenever we need current facts 
about a company’s sales, earnings, 
dividends, or outlook ... 


Whenever we want a complete ap- 
praisal of an investor’s portfolio... 


Whenever we have to know just 
how major news developments might 
affect certain securities . . . particular 
industries . . . or business in general, 

Not that our Research Department 
is always right—it isn’t. Or knows 
all the answers—it doesn’t. 

Nobody can possibly keep tabs on 
thousands of different companies and 
their securities, 

Not even a department that’s one 
of the biggest and best in the busi- 
ness... Not even a department that 
answers tens of thousands of ques- 
tions a year regarding investments, 

But we don’t know anybody who 
does a better job of helping investors 
get the information they need. 

So... if you aren’t sure that each 
stock you own is the best you can buy 
in the light of your own investment 
objective... 

Or if you'd like someone to plan a 
sound investment program suited to 
any specific sum and your situation 
—just “Ask Research!” 


Whether you’re a customer or not, 
they'll do all they can to help—and 
there’s no charge, no obligation, 
Simply address— 


Frank V. DeeGaN 
Department $-99 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
SE 
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hours of heavy reading, daily seminars, 
in which they trade ideas with fellow ex- 
ecutives and moderators, and a round of 
lectures, concerts and other cultural ac- 
tivities. The round-table discussions may 
start as one did last week, high in the 
abstractions of Aristotelian logic, and 
plunge hotly down into a labor-manage- 
ment debate on productivity. Executives 
encouraged to express their views 
vigorously, apply the ideas culled from 
their readings to the present world of 


| business and politics. Discussions often 


run over into the exercise room or into 
the sauna (Finnish bath), where Philoso- 
pher Adler last week led a lively argument 
on justice and charity in 175° heat. Only 
occasionally do discussions get hotter: 
one chairman of a large corporation 
threatened to pull his money out of a 
bank represented by a glib young vice 
president who differed with him in a dis- 
cussion of the profit motive. 

The Great Unwashed. Walter Paepcke’s 
crusade to bring culture to the American 
businessman is a reflection of his own 
background and personality. As a boy, he 
spent as much time being tutored in the 
arts at home as he did in a Chicago pri- 
vate school. Starting out young in busi- 
ness, he put together the Container Corp. 
combine, pushed the idea of modern de- 
sign into such areas as annual reports and 
office interiors, pioneered a new type of 
institutional advertising with his series on 
the “Great Ideas of Western Man.” 
Paepcke started to develop Aspen as a sort 
of all-round cultural and sport center; he 
has already sunk $800,000 of his own 
money into the project. 

Since he began pursuing what some in- 
tellectuals call “The Great Unwashed 
American Businessman,” Paepcke has dis- 
covered that though most executives are 
worried about their lack of contact with 
art, letters and ideas, they will plunge into 
such matters with the same gusto they 
show in business, if they get the chance to 
do so without embarrassment. This sum- 
mer Paepcke expects to play host to 
USIA Boss Arthur Larson, Boston & 
Maine President Patrick McGinnis, CBS 
Commentator Eric Sevareid, U.A.W. Vice 
President Leonard Woodcock, and a host 
of presidents and heirs apparent from 
some of the nation’s largest companies. 
As for the 225 executives who have al- 
ready attended Aspen, they consider the 
institute their second alma mater. Says 
Steelman Clarence Randall: “I am still 
in a very warm glow over my adventure 
at Aspen. It ought to be required for 
every man holding substantial responsi- 
bility in the business world.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Tearproof Paper. A super-tough paper 
made of plastic-coated nylon will soon be 
produced in the U.S. by Snia Viscosa, 
Italy’s biggest synthetic fiber maker. 
Called Papertex, the new plastic paper is 
guaranteed tearproof, flame-resistant, and 
impervious to insect or water damage, can 





Arthur Siegel 
CoNnTAINER Corp.'s PAEPCKE 
Aristotle in the steam bath. 


be folded and unfolded thousands of times 
without cracking. Already tested for such, 
diverse products as maps, photographic 
paper, lightweight handbags and raincoats, 
Papertex will be made in the U.S. on a 
large-scale commercial basis by a new 
company formed by Snia Viscosa called 
Resinova, in conjunction with General 
Aniline & Film Corp. and Schwarzenbach 
Huber Co. 

Bubbly Aluminum. The first practical 
“foamed” aluminum for extra-light weight 
has been produced under U.S. Air Force 
contract by Bjorksten Research Labora- 
tories at Madison, Wis. Filled with bub- 
bles made by hydrogen gas, the new metal 
is one-tenth as heavy as aluminum sheet, 
can be sawed, nailed, bolted or glued to 
other objects. Immediate military use: as 
lightweight parts in jet planes. Potential 
civilian use: as a fireproof, rot-resistant 
substitute for lumber in residential house 
construction, 

Never-Wear Nylon. Du Pont has de- 
veloped a tougher nylon for heavy-duty 
work and sports clothes. To be marketed 
in clothing this fall, the new nylon (Du 
Pont 420) can be blended with cotton 
or rayon to make clothes that Du Pont 
claims will last 70% to 100% longer than 
standard garments. 

Truckers’ Treat. A tractor-trailer to 
take some of the drudgery out of long- 
haul trucking has been developed for Na- 
tional Van Lines by General Body Co. and 
White Motor Co. The high-bodied trac- 
tor unit perches the driver 8 ft. above 
the level of the road, which gives him 
better daytime visibility and avoids the 
nighttime problem of oncoming headlight 
glare. Back half of the unit is the equiv- 
alent of a rolling motel; instead of a 
cramped bunk behind the driver’s head, 
the tractor has a small room with two 
bunks and a lavatory for the crew. Cost 
of the tractor: $12,500. 
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CHAMPION Sets the Pace in Papermaking 


Water clarification plant at Champion's Texas Division 


Water, too, must be sparkling clean 
for Champion’s quality papers 


Over 80 million gallons of water, meticulously filtered and clarified, 
are used every day in making pulp and paper at Champion’s 
three divisions. Clear, clean and chemically uniform, this water 
helps safeguard the quality that comes first at Champion . . . 
helps make Champion the leader of the papermaking industry. 


CHAMPION’ PAPERS 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY e HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 


Symbol of leadership in papermaking 
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This fleet saves with any size 


Whatever you haul, wherever you haul it... there’s a 
modern Chevrolet carrier powered to do the job on 


The “Big Wheel” time, every time... and without costly wasted effort! 


in trucks 





(oH 9/7 
Sy, PROVED ON THE ALCAN HIGHWAY... CHAMPS OF EVERY WEIGHT CLASS! 
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At left, America’s most popular light-duty pickup. Above, heavyweight model 10203 with 48,000-lb. G.C.W. 


cargo! 


Chevy’s put the emphasis on effi- 
ciency for ’57 with the fastest work- 
ing fleet ever to sail into a hauling 
job. These Chevrolet trucks are 
out to clip time off the toughest, 
tightest schedules. They’re famous 
for staying on the job and out of the 
repair shop. And they’re powered 
to save on operating costs in the 
bargain. The secret? Just look over 


Chevrolet’s new, ultra-modern 
line-up of truck engines! 


Take that big heavyweight in the 
picture. It’s powered by Chevy’s 
new high-torque Loadmaster V8, 
with a gas-saving high compression 
ratio of 7.7 to 1. Chevrolet V8’s, 
you know, have the shortest stroke 
of any V8 in the industry. That 
means increased engine life, plus 
time-saving performance. And their 
super-efficient, compact design 
means more usable power. More 
power for pulling heavier payloads; 
less power lost moving the engine’s 
own weight. New Chevy tandems 
feature a 3-speed power divider. It 
lets you select the most efficient 


ratio for a wider range of operating 
conditions. With the tandem’s 5- 
speed drive, it gives you 15 forward 
speeds and 3 reverse! 

The pickup, above, is powered by 
the latest edition of the most 
trouble-free, economy-minded Six 
ever to please a truck owner. Of 
course you can get that Chevrolet 
pickup or any other light-duty 
model with a V8, optional at extra 
cost. All heavyweight truck models 
and many middleweights come 
with V8’s as standard equipment. 


Your Chevrolet dealer is the man 
to see for complete details! . . 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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TAPPING MOLTEN IRON FROM A BLAST FURNACE AT J&L’S ALIQUIPPA WORKS 





Research Looks Ahead...to Lower Costs 


Perhaps the most pressing problem in the steel 
industry today is the search for new and less costly 
ways of making steel 

In J&L and throughout the steel industry, re- 
search scientists see a great opportunity in develop- 
ing new machines and methods that will improve 
our products, raise our productivity, and cut costs. 

The familiar blast furnace, where iron ore is 
smelted into iron, already has come under the long 
hard look of our technical people. Result: increased 


yield through improved practice on present facilities, 

with even better yield in prospect. Meanwhile, the 

search continues for entirely new iron-making 
methods. These and other research 
projects are typical of continuing 
progress at J&L—a growth company 
in a growth industry. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 
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MEDICINE 





The Ethics of Abortion 


Is it legally permissible and medically 
ethical to abort a woman for “psychiatric 
reasons”? In Britain, as in most countries, 
physicians and surgeons have addressed 
themselves diligently to this problem. 
Though far from unanimous in details, 
they have arrived at a clear consensus on 
the main point. The consensus: such an 
operation is very rarely justified. 

In Britain, abortion is legal only if 
performed to save the life of the mother, 
though by court interpretation this has 
been given a broad construction: “If 


The Journal of the A.M.A, 
“You’LL JUST HAVE TO GRIN AND BEAR IT.” 


pregnancy is likely to make the woman 
a physical or mental wreck . . . a doctor 
[who performs the abortion] is operating 
for the purpose of preserving the life of 
the mother.’* The medical problem then 
is to decide whether letting the pregnancy 
take its course is “likely to make the 
woman a physical or mental wreck,”’ and 
doctors find it far from easy to make an 
accurate forecast on this score. So most 
general practitioners call in a psychiatrist 
to share the responsibility. 

One Got Worse. Trouble is that there 
have been virtually no comparative stud- 
ies showing how many emotionally ill 
women got better and how many got 
worse after an abortion—or after a nor- 
mal birth. In the British Medical Journal, 
Psychiatrist James Arkle of Reading re- 
ported the effect in 18 cases where abor- 
tion had been considered but not per- 
formed. Three women had become psy- 
chotic during previous pregnancies, five 
had psychoses unrelated to pregnancy, 
and ten were referred for symptoms usu- 
ally considered less severe, though three 
of these had become hysterical in previous 
pregnancies. A year after giving birth, 


%* In the U.S., 31 state laws are virtually iden- 
tical with the British, but interpretations differ. 
Three states (Maryland, Colorado, New Mexi- 
co) and the District of Columbia also permit 
abortions to protect the woman's health, 
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the mental state of three women was 
improved, and in 14 there was no change. 
In only one case was it adjudged worse 
—a schizophrenic, 18, who was unmarried. 
Concludes Psychiatrist Arkle: “In the 
vast majority of cases the decision not to 
intervene was the correct one as judged 
by the law in this country . . . It seems 
likely that, to an unbalanced woman, the 
stimulus of a normal pregnancy is less 
deleterious than [abortion] . . . The psy- 
chiatrist must not allow the sociologists 
and geneticists to deceive him into ex- 
ceeding his duty as a physician.” | 
Threats Are Warning. At a round 
table of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
doctors came to much the same conclu- 
sion. A mentally ill woman's desire for 
abortion is strongest, they agreed, in the 
first three months. After that, when the 
fetus “quickens,” said Psychiatrist John 
D.W. Pearce, the desire to be rid of the 
baby usually subsides. The G.P., he sug- 
gested, can often coax a woman through 
those first three months. Suicide threats 
pose a knottier problem. They cannot be 
ignored. Yet often the woman who voices 
them most vociferously is using them to 
lash out at those around her and is not 
likely to carry them out. The challenge 
to the psychiatrist is to judge when the | 
threats are a reliable warning signal. 
Summed up Gynecologist William C.W. 
Nixon: “Of all gynecological operations, 
that of therapeutic abortion is the one 
that causes me most discomfort. Not only 
is there the destruction of the fetus—one 
can feel the shudder of the [operating 
room } staff—but also the constant vision 
of the coroner's court—deaths do occur.” 


Human Chimeras 

To the ancients, a chimera was a fabu- 
lous monster with a lion’s head, a ser- 
pent’s tail and often an extra head in the 
middle of its back. To the botanist, it 
means a plant combining growths of dif- | 
fering genetic makeup—usually the result 
of grafting. Now British medical scientists | 
are discovering human chimeras, in which | 
one person has some of the body cells of 
another, invariably a twin. 

First case so reported was that of a 
Mrs. McK., whose red cells were 60% 
type O and 40% type A (Tre, July 20, 
1953). It seemed clear that she had de- | 
rived them in the womb from a twin 
brother, but medical detectives could get 
only circumstantial evidence because the 
brother died in infancy. Now, in the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal, research teams report 
two cases with both twins alive. 

Mrs. W., a healthy woman of 29, then 
mother of two, presented herself for blood 
grouping (as a precaution before birth of 
a third child) at the Essex County Hospi- 
tal, Colchester, last July. She was found | 

® type A. | 





to have 49% type O cells, 51% 
Her twin brother was called in, found to 
have 61% type A, 39% type O. Mrs. W.’s 
husband is type O; so are all three of 
their children. 

When Miss W., 21, made a donation 
at the North London Blood Transfusion | 











What? Punch holes 
in TITANIUM and 







It’s done with gunpowder, 
Another 


Ramset° 
development! 


RAMSET makes it possible— 
makes it easy and economical 
to punch clean, sharp holes in 
metals as tough as titanium and 
stainless alloys. A powder- 
propelled piston punches holes up to 
Y4,"—round, square, crescent, etc.—in 
metals as thick as 4%". 


Indications are that its speed minimizes 
stress cracks. The same principle also 
has produced controlled depth dimpling. 
This portable hand tool performs many 
operations done by drills and punch 
presses. 

Does this suggest uses for this tool 
in your work? Write requirements now! 


RAMSET ALSO SETS FASTENERS 
15 TIMES FASTER 


With Ramset on a construction job, you 
can set 15 fasteners into steel or concrete 
in the time it takes to set one by old-style 
methods. You save up to 75 % on fastening 
costs. 

RamseT is powder-actuated, uses variable 
charges that supply exactly the degree of 
power needed. Makes fastening easy as 
pulling a trigger. Requires no hose, wire, 
or dragging of equipment—operatorcarries 
the power in his pocket! 


Ramset Fastenin J AY ystem 
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“My TRI-PACER shrinks 
2 weeks to 5 days.” 


W.E. Church, Sales Manager of the Portland 
District Office of Chain Belt Company, must 
cover 146,000 square miles of Oregon, South- 
west and Southeast Washington, Southern 
Idaho and Western Montana. 

Four mountain ranges divide the territory, 
roads wind and climb, 2nd elevations run 

from sea level to 6,400 feet over the Conti- 

nental Divide. 
“Making calls by car on distributors and 
customers is costly, time-consuming and 
fatiguing,” says Mr. Church. “In the Piper 
Tri-Pacer I've been flying these past three 
years I shrink former two-week trips to five 

days. The plane operates as economically as 
my Buick, and that includes maintenance. 
Meal and hotel bills are cut in half. 

“Almost all my sales must be made in the 
- presence of the customer, and my Tri-Pacer 

permits these contacts much more often than 

would otherwise be possible. I do a better 

job, too, because I arrive feeling fresh, not 

worn out by hard driving.” 










COULD YOUR COMPANY make profitable use of a safe, 

time-saving Piper Tri-Pacer? With tricycle gear and simpli- Pp 

fied controls, this 4-passenger plane is easiest to fly. Cruises i 

over 130 mph at 7,000 feet. Costs only $7,830 for Standard AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


150 hp Tri-Pacer. See your Piper dealer or, for details, write Leck Haven, Pennsylvania 
Dept. T-12. 





LE HAVE BOUGHT PIPER THAN Y OTHER PLANE N THE WORLD 








FELLOW VISIONARIANS: Many of the world’s most 
advanced engineering ideas have been recorded on or with Keuffel & 
Esser Co. products. 7000 K&E products contribute to greater accuracy 


and precision ... save time, effort and money. 


Product in point: ALBANENE® Tracing Paper . .. substantially low- 
ers your operating costs. Albanene’s long-lasting and consistent trans- 
parency unites with the highest tear strength of any paper on the 
market. Your original drawings stand up year after year under re- 
peated reproductions— without damage or loss of clarity. What you 
pay for stays in the paper! 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. new York, Hoboken, N. J., Detroit, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal 














Centre, the typing of her blood proved 
tricky: it turned out to be 99% type O, 
1% type A. Her twin brother showed 86% 
type A, 14% type O. 

More than a dozen assorted medical 
specialists worked on the cases, came to 
the unanimous conclusion that there had 
been connections between the placental 
blood vessels in each pair of twins during 
gestation. Blood cells in both men con- 
tained certain knobs (known as drum-—, 
sticks, because of shape) usually found 


only in females. When chimerism occurs ™ 


in cattle, the female is sterile—a freemar- 
tin. Mrs. McK. and Mrs. W. have each 
had three children, so human chimeras are 
not freemartins. Despite their originating 
from separate eggs, they may enjoy at 
least one of the advantages of identical 
(one-egg) twins: skin grafts between chi- 
merical twins should “take” permanently. 


Safety v. Potency 

As the season of epidemic polio moved 
northward, the quality and effectiveness 
of U.S. polio vaccine were being debated 
last week on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In Britain, despite a shortage of home- 
brewed vaccine, Health Minister Dennis 
Vosper took a harsh jab at the American 
product by announcing that he had “ac- 
cepted expert medical advice that Britain 
should not run the risk of importing polio- 
myelitis vaccine.” Snorted the British 
Medical Journal: “It is difficult to believe 

. that the safety of poliomyelitis vac- 
cine as used now in the U.S.A. is seriously 
questioned. If its antigenic potency [abil- 
ity to stimulate production of protective 
antibodies! is in doubt, some doctors 
might well like to give their patients the 
benefit of this doubt.” 

In fact, though some U.S. experts were 
still exercised about highly technical prob- 
lems involved in guaranteeing the vac- 
cine’s safety, the public apparently had 
little cause for worry on this score. Since 
the flurry of vaccine-precipitated cases at 
the time of the Cutter incident (Tre, 
May 9, 1955 et seg.), safety-testing pro- 
cedures have been made more stringent, 
and there have been no more such cases. 

More nagging and worrisome today than 
doubts about safety is concern over the 
less dramatic question of potency. The 
National Institutes of Health rules require 
manufacturers to use a certain amount of 
formaldehyde to kill the virus. The trick 
is to use just enough to destroy the virus’ 
ability to cause infection, but leave a well- 
preserved virus corpse that can still stim- 
ulate the inoculated subject’s system to 
produce antibodies. 

Before vaccine can go to market, poten- 
cy is tested in chickens and monkeys. 
The manufacturer must test every batch; 
N.1.H. spot-checks a batch here and there. 
How tricky it is to combine potency with 
safety was shown last month when Indi- 
anapolis’ Eli Lilly & Co., after successfully 
producing 109 million shots (two-thirds 
of all used in the U.S.), had to withhold 
6,000,000 shots from the market because 
they flunked their potency tests. Retest- 
ing will take another month. 

In an effort both to reduce the amount 
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FINEST.. 


FOR 150 YEARS 


GENERAL OFFICES: ARDMORE, PENNA 





Copies In Seconds— 
Less Than 1¢ Apiece! 


Bruning Copyflex 
Model 110 


$555 


Copies originals 11 inches wide by any length. 
Letter-size copies cost less than a penny each 
for materials. No stencils, messy inks, or fumes. 
Other models available to copy originals up 
to 46 inches wide. 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 


4700 Montrose Avenue @ Chicago 41, Illinois 
In Canada: 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 





Always carry Tums for top-speed 
relief of acid distress. No mixing, 
no waiting. Take Tums anywhere. 





“Buy 25 Growth— 
10 Low-Priced Stocks But 
Sell 84 Stocks Now” 


. Investment fortunes of tomorrow may 
come from some of these 25 Growth 

$ Stocks. And high 
from Low-Priced Stocks when proper 
timed! Buy these 10 NOW, Sell 84 
stocks our analysts say are over 
priced, potentially dangerous 





percenta, 


onhdential lists plus next 3 isues Poor's 








nt Advisory Survey featuring Buy, 

Hold. Sell, Switch recommendations, send $1 

with this Ad, your na (dress to world's 
eat Investment advisory organization 





New 
STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 
345 HUDSON STREET, NEWYORK 14, N.Y. 

AISS-712 


readers only, clients covered.) 


of formaldehyde needed and to insure a 
thoroughly killed but still potent vaccine 
Detroit's Parke, Davis & Co. idded 
another step: centrifuging the virus (after 
formaldehyde treatment) and making a 
thin film irradiated with ultra- 
violet light. The company has produced 
million shots this is the only 
using the method 

with Chicago's 





has 


which is 





5.5 way 
dev eloped 


Michael 


producer 
in cooperat ion 


Reese Research Foundation and General 
Motors’ research laboratories) for U.S. 
sale; Wyeth Laboratories uses it for ex- 


port vaccine. 

Parke, Davis reports no potency prob- 
Partisans of what has come to be 
known as the Reese method of ultraviolet 


inactivation contend that it definitely pro- 


lems. 


duces a superior vaccine, Of this there is 
no proof. But there is reason to fear that 
some vaccine already used may have been 
no more potent than colored water in con- 
ferring protection against paralytic polio. 
A further unanswered question is the ef- 
fect of storage on potency. Manufacturers 


| may store vaccine under-refrigeration for 


six months after potency testing; once it 





is released from their coolers, it m be 
used within six months, All vaccine de 
teriorates somewhat with time: a batch 
that barely scrapes by the potency tests 
might well be worthless before its expira- 
tion date. The N.I.H. frankly admits that 
it has no data on this. 

With the possibility that some, even 
many being given with inert 
material arises the danger that the 
U.S. public is being lulled into a false 
[ about polio, While Vac- 
Ik is suggesting that the 
inoculations 


shots are 


there 


sense of securi 





cinventor Jonas S 
present three-shot 
could be more 
polio experts are arguing that more shots 
fewer, are needed. Not enough time 
ind not enough children in- 
commercial vaccine have 
been tested, to show whether antibody 
levels high enough to give immunity are 
maintained for more than a year or two. 
The recommended answer: a booster shot 
every year. By the law of averages, this 
would also minimize the chance that any 
individual 


course of 
cul oO two conservative 
not 
has elapsed 


with 





oculate 





receive successive doses 


might 


of safe but impotent vaccine. 
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Born. To Rita Gam Guinzburg, 209. 
dark-eyed beauty of TV and screen (The 
Thief, Saadia), and Thomas Henry Guinz- 


an editor of the Viking Press: a 
their first child; in Manhattan. 
6 Ibs. 8 oz. 


burg, 30, 
daughter 


Weight 


Married. William S. Girard, 21 
U.S. Army Specialist Third Class, who set 
off an international legal battle over G.I. 
rights overseas by killing a Japanese wom- 
an in an Army firing area last January 
and Haru (“Candy”) Sueyama, 27, pert 
Japanese divorcee; in the Camp Whitting- 
ton chapel, 60 miles from Tokyo. 


gawky 


Died. Viscount Cherwell (The Rt. Hon. 
Frederick Alexander Lindemann), 71, Ox- 
ford Professor 
tal Philosophy 
and atomic-energy 
Churchill's longtime 
shooter, and wartime scientific adviser: in 
Oxford. A teetotaling, vegetarian 
lor (“The yolk of an egg is 
too exciting”), “The Prof 
per solution to the problem of 
during World War I 
three weeks, triumphantly tested his the- 
in person. Summoned by Churchill 
World War II (“He could de- 
cipher signals from the experts on the far 
horizon, and explain to me in lucid, home- 
ly terms what the issues were he had a 
hand in the balloon barrage 
the radar and counter-measures 
In Churchill’s second 


(1919-56) ot 


(physics } 


Experimen- 
aeronaulics 
expert, Sir Winston 

confidant, trouble- 


bache- 
iltogether 
devised a pa- 
tailspin 
learned to fly in 
ory 
early in 


setting up 


screen 





for magnetic mines. 
premiership he served (1951-53) as ad- 
viser on all atomic programs. 

Died. Hugh Roy Cullen, 76, Texas 


philanthropist, founder- 


Petroleun 


and 
Quintana 


millionaire 


head of the Corp. 


96 


largest independent oil company in the 
Southwest, who gave away something like 
his $200 million for- 
tune; of cerebral thrombosis; in Houston. 
Texas-born of poor parents, Cullen left 
the third grade to work in a candy factory 
dabbled in cotton and real then 
( as a wildcatter, struck deep into 
the so0o-million-barrel Rabb’s Ridge oil 
field, 50 miles from Houston. His method 
to take others had given up, and 
drill deeper, After his son and heir was 
killed in an oil-field accident, Roy Cullen 
could his money away 
enough. He established (1947) the $160 
Cullen Foundation for charitable 
gave $25 mil- 


go% ol 





estimated 


estate, 


1930) 


wells 


not give fast 


million 


ind educational purposes 


lion in all to the University of Houston 
along with 7,000 acres of oil lands, made 
it almost singlehandedly the nation’s 
fastest-growing. Once, witnessing Hous- 
ton’s football team slice up rival Baylor 
University, 37-7, he exuberantly wrote 


out a $2,250,000 check, charitably con- 
soled Baylor with $1,000,000 a week later. 
Politically conservative, he hated “creep- 
ing socialism,” admired extravagantly the 
late Joe McCarthy. Full of crotchets, he 

told his children: “Use your money 





once 
to make others look as well as you do 


not to make you look better than others.” 


Died. Paul Starrett, 90, co-founder 


(1922) and longtime board chairman of 
Starrett Brothers (later Starrett Brothers 
& Eken), builders of the Empire State 


Building and such other Manhattan land- 
marks as the Flatiron Building, Pennsyl- 
Railroad Station and the Plaza, 
Commodore and Biltmore hotels, as well 
as luxury hotels in other cities throughout 
U.S., and the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, D.C.; in Greenwich 


vania 


the 
Conn. 
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It's the new Butler low priced building 
with all the high priced features! 


Now, you can get the low sweeping lines of to- 
day’s newest architecture in an exciting new 
Butler building—a building that goes up weeks 
to months faster than traditional construction, is 
easier to expand and has more usable space in- 
side. Butler pre-engineering and mass production 
of parts bring you these advantages at a price no 
higher than ordinary construction. 

“Core” of the new Butler building is a pre-engi- 
neered steel framework so strong it can bridge 
areas up to 120 feet wide. There are no columns 
or roof trusses to detract from the luxurious spa- 
ciousness of the interior. It looks big, impressive. 
And it gives you complete freedom in planning 
the interior layout and decoration. 


Outside, this new building can look as distinc- 
tive as any in your community. Any type of mate- 
rial—masonry, wood, glass, metal—can be used 
for the walls and architectural effects. You, or 
your architect, can choose the treatment that best 
harmonizes with your community and business 
needs. 

With its lifetime metal roof and easily installed 
insulation, this new Butler building is low in 
maintenance, heating and air conditioning costs. 
In short, it’s a handsome investment from every 
viewpoint. 

For details, call the Butler Builder nearest you. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory 
under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write direct. 


q BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7, pags 


7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 





Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment * Custom Fabrication 


Soles offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. + Atlanta, Ga. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Whats 1 new on the 


A single dispatcher in Erie oversees 80 
miles of railroad. Simplified diagrams, 
below, representing a 7-mile stretch of 
track, show how his CTC controls ma- 


neuver possing trains. 
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TRACK #1 
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TRACK #2 FREIGHT '“NY-6" 








1 2:35 A.M, Freight “NY-6" crosses over behind Commodore Vanderbilt to leave track #1 clear 





TRACK #1 
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TRACK #2 EASTBOUND CENTURY 


12:40 A.M “NY-6" enters cutoff approaching Buffalo. Eastbound Century will have track #2 clear 
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TRACK f! 


TRACK #2 


12:43 A.M. Freight “LS-1," leaving Buffalo, moves out onto track #1 behind westbound Century 





TRACK #1 
WESTBOUND CENTURY FREIGHT "Ls-1" 
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TRACK #2 


12:46 M. “LS-1," though running at 60 mph, can travel safely behind 80-mile-an-hour Century 






‘New York Central 


The speed of your freight is doubled... 
| as our new electronic ‘traffic cop” 
makes two tracks do the work of four 





The New York Central has removed half the tracks 
ity iit aaikine along one of its busiest sections of right-of-way—163 
ttre — CT SIT a - miles of main line from Cleveland to Buffalo! 


Yet today the same heavy volume of traffic is being 
maintained on this stretch... and the speed of your 
freight has even been upped to a mile a minute for most 
of the distance—thanks to the careful, confident auto- 
matic traffic directing of anew $6 million “CTC” system. 


COMMODORE VANDERBILT 


Wired for efficiency 
Pee, §«Simply stated, CTC—Centralized Traffic Control—is 
=. . ele an electronic switching and signal network which en- 
WESTBOUND CENTURY ables us to use only two tracks for all the traffic it once 
crore —— 4S wees took four tracks to handle. 





The new track pattern is duplicated on a master 
control board. Colored lights glow on and off to show 
PRESET “NY-C" the progress of each train... the position of switches 
...the situation at stations and passing tracks. A 
single dispatcher can take in the traffic picture at 
a glance. 

Quick switch 
With high-speed crossover and passing tracks located 
at an average of every seven miles along the main line, 
CTC automatically switches passing trains back and 
forth between the two main tracks, using whichever 
EASTBOUND CENTURY stretch is empty. Everything keeps moving—quickly 
and dependably. 


f@ = __—s jf _______>______{_} 
FREIGHT “Ls-1" 


Cleveland to Buffalo is the longest, most modern 
double-tracked CTC system in the world. But more 
such installations are already in progress on the 
Central. And by 1963 we expect to have the whole main 
line between New York and Chicago CTC-controlled. 


Centralized Traffic Control is just one of many rea- 
sons why your shipments move faster and safer on the 
Central. Ask our freight salesman about the other new 
developments that can mean better service than ever— 
at no extra cost to you. 





Route of the “Early Birds’ 
New York Central Railroad 





City Securities Corp., Indianapolis, J. Dwight Peterson, Pres. 
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with Modernfold doors 


Thousands of businesses and institu- 
tions are using MoODERNFOLD doors to 
make rooms do double-duty! In seconds, 
you can unfold a MoDERNFOLD door 
from its “stack” position against a wall, 
and move it into place as a room divider. 


They Fold—or Unfold—in Seconds! Almost 
instantly, MODERNFOLD doors can parti- 
tion areas into their most efficient dimen- 
sions. These folding doors make your 
present space more versatile—more use- 
ful—and save costly remodeling. Instal- 
lation is quick and easy. 

Lifetime Construction. MopERNFOLD 
doors have a double-strength, all-steel 
framework, which is covered by sturdy, 
washable vinyl. Maintenance is almost 
nil. They operate on an accordion prin- 
ciple, and come in standard and custom 


sizes, in many colors and finishes, 

Let your MopERNFOLp distributor help 
solve your space problems. He's listed 
under “Doors” in the yellow pages. Call 
him today. When planning new construc- 
tion or remodeling, see your architect. His 
professional advice can save you money. 


Spacemaster line—Custom line 





NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. G9OC,New Castle, Ind. @ In Canada, New Castle Products Ltd., Montreal 23 
in Germany, New Castile Products GM BH, Stuttgart —available in over 60 countries throughout the world, 
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CINEMA 
Box Office 


The top-drawing movies in the U.S. last 
month, as reported by Variety: 

1) Gunfight at the O.K. Corral (Hal 
Wallis; Paramount) 

2) Around the World in 80 Days (Mike 
Todd; United Artists) 

3) Island in the Sun (Darryl Zanuck; 
20th Century-Fox) 

4) The Seven Wonders of the World 
(Independent ) 

5) The Ten 
mount ) 

6) The D.I. (Warner) 

7) The Little Hut (M-G-M) 

8) Desk Set (20th Century-Fox) 

9) The Wayward Bus (20th Century- 
Fox) 

10) A Face in the Crowd (Newtown: 
Warner) 





Commandments (Para- 


| The New Pictures 


Loving You (Paramount} is an au- 
thorized pseudo biography of the profes- 
sional career of Elvis Presley. The only 
substantial departure from fact is that 
the movie’s Deke Rivers is a clean-living 
Texas orphan, whereas Elvis is actually 
a clean-living Tennessee homebody with 


| a real mom and pop. The big pitch in 


Loving You is that Deke, wide-eyed and 
unspoiled, is victimized by a predatory 
lady pressagent (Lizabeth Scott) and a 
scheming bandleader (Wendell Corey). 
But the harder the venal two try to 
cheapen and exploit this naive lad. the 


| richer he gets. He just can’t avoid it. 


The loose parallels in Deke’s and Pres- 
ley’s careers will set off happy squeals 
among the juke-box brigade. Some cheer- 
jerking implications: Elvis was sort of 
born with a guitar in his hands, a Hydra- 
Matic shift in his hips, a fog in his throat 
—and he never recovered. Elvis will fight 
bullies only if extremely provoked because 
bad publicity draws standing-room-only 
audiences. Elvis don’t drink or smoke, 
and he don’t like girls that do. 

In tracing its hero's rise from beer- 
delivery boy to the threshold of great- 
ness, the film applies whitewash so thickly 
that the coated object loses all shape. 
About the only big event in Presley's 
real life not touched upon by Loving You 
is his invasion of Hollywood. This is 
understandable. To be true to its own 
brand of ballyhoo, the film would have 
to show Elvis—modest and shy fellow 
that he is—rejecting all offers to lend 
himself to Hollywood commercialism. 


Love in the Afternoon (Billy Wilder: 
Allied Artists) suggests that the Big Bad 
Wolf can be devoured by Little Red 
Ridinghood—provided she plays her cad 


| right. Romancer Claude Anet’s 1924 novel 


Ariane, transplanted in the movie from 


| Moscow to Paris, originally fascinated a 
| generation of French schoolgirls, inspiring 


them to daydreams of enticing worldly 
seducers into marriage beds. A German 
film version (1931) with Elisabeth Bergner 
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——— 
“It was a wonderful show"”—and motor trucks 
helped make it so. Scenery, costumes, special light- 
ing and sound equipment — all came by cruck ... 
America Relaxes .. . 







Motor trucks deliver a// the meats, vegetables, 
fruits and condiments that go to make up taste- 
tempting delicacies for discriminating palates . . . 
America Relaxes .. . 








IN SEATTLE 
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“Ride "Em Cowboy!” is a familiar cry at the 
colorful Rodeo—and, thanks to trucks and huge 


Thousands thrill to the breathtaking speed of 


cup-winning power boats .. . transported on 
livestock vans, there'll be broncos and steers ‘a specially-designed truck-trailers from the four 
y & 
plenty ... America Relaxes corners of the land .. . America Relaxes . 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS IS A TRUCK LINE 
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as its cunning heroine sent many a love- 
lorn Madchen into similar transports. 

Hollywood, turning its best scene-milk- 
ing hand to this bittersweet trifle, called 
upon the services of Producer-Director 
Wilder. Squeezing the last drop of cham- 
pagne from his vintage script of spring- 
time in Paris, Co-Scripter Wilder achieves 
many effervescent effects. But his 125- 

| minute cascade of bubbles. belly laughs 
and bathos is overstretched and often 
repetitious. 

Gary Cooper, Hollywood's past master 
at playing variations on the theme of 
oneself, is this time cast as a lass-grabbing 
U.S. tycoon just Gary's age (56). He per- 
functorily amasses millions while concen- 
trating chiefly on his globe-girdling con- 
quests; he only counts his assignations, 






























IN CHICAGO 


and from coast to coast. XY 


: 
: 
DOES deal’s husband. warns Audrey, lurks with 
: a loaded revolver just outside Cooper's 
performance and printability. Specify Ritz suite. Thus saved from a drilling, 
BUSINESS Nekoosa Papers! Thousands of grateful Gary turns his wolfish attentions 





Coorer & HepBuRN 

She plays her cad right. 

- | 
For letterheads and envelopes—for | and his corporations take care of them- 
business forms—Nekoosa Papers come selves. While working on a big deal during 
in a wide variety of colors, weights and his annual Paris fling, Casanova Cooper is 
finishes. They are among the largest rudely interrupted by mysterious, wide- 
eyed Ariane (Audrey Hepburn). His big 





selling papers in America—because of 
their outstanding appearance, 





printers can supply them... more to Audrey, : 

than 135 Nekoosa Paper Merchants Through many a frustrating tryst, he 
ON diestiate fails to learn even her name, or that her 

distribute them. 


papa is a private eye (played straight and 
sweetly by old Boulevardier Maurice Che- 
valier) who specializes in finding missing 
persons in strange beds. With sneaky ac- 
cess to papa’s files, little Audrey knows 
all about Cooper's amorous escapades. 
Poor Gary naturally winds up hiring 
Detective Chevalier to detect his own 
daughter's identity. When the boudoir 
bounder expresses surprise that Chevalier 


recognizes him omsight, Maurice snorts 
Nekoosa Bond © Nekoora Ledger © Nekoosa “Do I k aay ; , 
0 now you! Does an art student 
PAPERS Duplicator e yosa Mimes'@ Nekoosa Manifold it pays to : a 














Nekoosa Offset © Nekoosa Master-Lucent fo know Picasso?” Toward the end. aboard 
Nekoosa Opaque @ and companion ARDOR Papers veer platen! a Riviera-bound train, the lecher and 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY « PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN i the lass appear to be headed for a 
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New 
Simpla-Key 


Manufacturer of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business 
and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 


Victor’s completely automatic 
printing calculator with the 


impla-Key 


Lets you automatically 
multiply, add, subtract 


or divide with a flick of One Key! 


Imagine! Now anyone can multiply or divide, add or subtract with 
the Victor Calculator . . . all automatically. No complicated rules 
to learn, no mental calculations, no special training needed. Just 
flick the Simpla-Key . . . enter your figures on the single keyboard 
as you would write them . . . and the machine does the rest. It’s 
almost unbelievable! 


Automatic Constant multiplication and division. Total transfer and 
automatic totaling. All problems, with true symbols, printed clearly 
and simply on tape just as you would write them. See this unique 
Victor Calculator today. It’s easy to buy —convenient terms. Look 
under “‘V”’ for Victor in the adding machine section of the Yellow 
Pages, or mail coupon. 






You can buy this Victor 
a % Automatic Calculator for 
less than $6.50 per week 


VICTOR ‘ric’ CALCULATOR 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 





Find Your 
Neorest Dealer 
bn The 


Victor-McCaskey, Ltd., Galt, Ontario Yellow rises 
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“| Address 





Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. T-757 7 
Chicago 18, lilinois 


| Send me complete new brochure on Victor Auto- 
| matic Calculator. 
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Something 


- WONDERFUL 
has happened 


to bourbon! 


It’s 


ARCO, 


Perfected 


BOURBON: 


BY J. W. DANT 


Our choicest six year old 
bourbon is made better to 
begin with...then it’s “char- 
coal perfected” with the 
finest maple chip charcoal... 
just before bottling. There’s 
nothing quite like it on the 
market...yet the price is far 
less than you'd expect. 


6 90 
YEARS OLD PROOF 


BOURBON WHISKY + DANT DISTILLERS 
COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Nice 


seen in 


matrimonial blowout in that will 
dwarf anvthing Monaco. 
“Love in the Evening.” a possible sequel 
might answer the difficult question of 


whether the marriage will last. 


ever 


Silk Stockings (M-G-M) is a lisle 


ver- 


sion of a fairly spirited musicomedy in 
turn woven over an old velveteen original 
Vinotchka, the 1939 movie that lured 
filmgoers with a come-hither solution to 
the riddle of the Swedish sphinx Garbo 
laughs!” If Cyd Charisse. a twinkle-toed 
dancer ind idequate ictress were by 
casting tradition less a laugher, this movie 


might siren Charisse chortles!"’ Despite 
1 fallout of high-radiation talent, Ni- 
notchka’s latter-day mutations are not 


Where 
lady Bolshevik enjoving her decline in the 


always for the best. Garbo, as a 


West. merrily evolved, Cyd mostly re- 
volves, beautifully, but not enough for 
ballet and too much for comedy. The 


theme of the defecting Communist. the 


iron-petticoated fovarish succumbing to 


pleasurable decadence. is the same old 
hoary story of peekaboo among Marx's 
| whiskers. Treated seriously, it is a saga 
of hairbreadth escapes and close shaves. 
It might have been funnier were it not 
that good old 1939 Was so long ago. 

It is all very droll that the film's 
heroine, Ninotchka, is divested by the 
charms of Paris and reaccoutered, men 
tally and sartorially, by the brash Ameri- 

| can movie producer (Fred Astaire), The 
| witty dialectic (by George S. Kaufmann 
Leueen MacGrath and Abe Burrows), the 


fair-to-maudlin Cole Porter), 
the arch, megaphoned direction (by Rou- 
ben Mamoulian }, all tend to promote the 
wishful idea that the Soviet Union could 
be outflanked by a simple clobbering with 
Roebuck catalogues—or 
silk stockings. 


its own 


songs (by 


Sears a rain of 
But comedy is not always 
and Hollywood should 
keep abreast of the times enough to know 
when not to spoof a superannuated spoof. 

All the same. the movie, as a 
sewn patchwork of songs. dances and wise- 
cracks, is a diverting 
drive-in 


excuse 


loose- 
piece ot summer 
fare. 


Current & CHOICE 


Sweet Smell of Success. A whiff of the 
rat-tat-tattle machinations of poison- 
penned Broadway columnist and his hatch- 
etman; with Burt Lancaster and Tony 
Curtis cracking whiplash dialogue (Time 
June 24). 

Twelve Angry Men. A thriller of ideas 
in which the right to trial (and error) by 
jury is cleverly cross-examined by Script- 
writer Reginald Rose, Actor Henry Fonda 
(Time, April 29). 

The Strange One. Calder Willingham’s 
novel (Znd As a Man) about a Southern 
military academy makes a slick. sadistic 
thriller—a slashing good cinema debut for 
Actor Ben Gazzara (Time, April 22) 

Men in War. Director Anthony Mann 
and his camera tell a modest story of the 
Korean war with an intimate 
that makes every theater seat 
foxhole 
| (Time 


intensity 
feel like a 
with Robert Ryan and Aldo Ray 

April 8). 
TIME, 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





NOW ...THE WORLD’S 
SMALLEST HEAVY DUTY 
PUSHBUTTONS 


These new pushbutton units surpass 
anything ever before available to serve 
the needs of design engineers and ma- 
chinery builders. They are amazingly 
compact; require the least back-of-panel 
depth. They are one-hole mounting and 
oil tight. They easily provide as many 
as cight completely isolated heavy duty 
contacts in any combination of NO or 
NC per button for almost unlimited cir- 
cuitry. Buttons may be flush, extended, 
or mushroom head types; in all desired 
colors. Easy to install maintained- 
contact units. Knob and key operated 
selector switches. Indicating lights to 
match. Be sure you have complete 
data; write now on company letterhead 
for Pushbutton Handbook Pub. EL-178 

. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1308 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 





You'll enjoy the 
delightfully cool 
and attractive 
air-conditioned 
guest rooms and 
restaurants ot 


SS this famous hotel. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
A Hilton Hotel 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 


THE WORLD OVER 








We use “lie detectors”’ for test equipment 


Mass PRODUCTION depends upon identical inter- 
changeable parts—even when they are manufactured 
in different plants, in various locations. 

Therefore, the constant use of true measuring and 
testing instruments is demanded throughout every 
step of modern manufacture. But these master “yard- 
sticks” can become worn or fatigued—and may “lie.” 

That is why the 1T&T Standards Laboratory was 
established—a “‘lie detection” agency provided with 
the latest, ultra-precise instruments ... employing 
Nature’s immutable standards of length, mass and 
time as references . to prove and certify electrical 
and mechanical measuring and indicating devices. It 


is regarded as one of the most completely equipped 


and fully staffed standards laboratories in private 
industry, and offers a convenient service supplement- 
ing and extending that of the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

And it is the major safeguard that guarantees the 
highest quality, reliability and performance of elec- 
tronic and telecommunication equipment manutfac- 
tured by the divisions and associate companies of 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 


__E 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 





The facilities and counsel of the ITa&T Standards Laboratory are available to private companies, universities, foundations and U. S. Government 


Agencies. Write for information to 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, New Jersey. 
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The Hairy Jape 


Tue Pink Hortet (255 pp.}—Dorothy 
Erskine and Patrick Dennis—Putnam 
($3.50). 

House Party (274 pp.)—Virginia 
Rowans—Crowell ($3.50). 


Edward Everett Tanner III is the 
Schweppesman of U.S. letters; his books 
have the sparkle, and he has the beard. 

Tanner bottles his bestselling fizz un- 
der polypseudonymous labels. As Patrick 
Dennis he created the madwoman of Beek- 
man Place, Auntie Mame. As Virginia 
Rowans he examined The Loving Couple 
and its five-year itch. Again as Dennis, he 
wrote (with Barbara Hooton) Guestward 
Ho!, the saddle-slipping saga of a Man- 
hattan couple turned dude-ranch man- 
agers. On the assumption that the public 
is now hopelessly Tanner-Dennis-Rowans- 
addicted, his publishers are currently of- 
fering two seasonal pick-me-ups, one a 
reissue entitled House Party (originally 
published in 1954) and the other a col- 
laboration with Dorothy (The Crystal 
Boat) Erskine called The Pink Hotel. 
Neither equals the highly carbonated hu- 
mors of Anntie Mame, but each is bubbly 
enough to fill the summer air with burps 
of spasmodic mirth. 

Paging Krafft-Ebing. Built during the 
Florida boom, the pink hotel is “a Mis- 
tinguett, a Magda Lupescu among hotels 
—old and slightly raddled . . . waiting 
patiently for the chosen few who could 
afford its haughty hospitality.” The raffish 
oddballs who people the Dennis-Erskine 
hotel are pretty special, and would have 
raised Krafft-Ebing’s interest if not his 
eyebrows. There is T. J. Sturt III, a mil- 
lionaire alcoholic who wears a pink girdle 
and phones random city fire departments 
to announce blazes of mysterious origin. 
There is seventyish L, Harvey Crull Jr., 
who puts under doors pamphlets announc- 
ing the Second Coming and chases up- 
stairs maids into enclosed fire escapes. 
The hotel manager himself is a puffy ho- 
mosexual who sleeps in “the very bed 
Madame Pompadour had once slept in. 
(Of course the mattress was new).” 

What with a suicide, a normal death, 
an abortion, an aristocratic nymphomani- 
ac and a wig-fetishist of an elevator oper- 
ator, The Pink Hotel might have rated a 
black mark in any Baedeker except for 
Author Dennis’ quips and quiddities, e.g., 
anent the nouveaux riches: “Better nou- 
veau than never.” The book also enjoys 
spoofing the Hippocratic oath of the ho- 
tel business. “What is a Guest? A Guest 
is the most important person in this hotel 
. .. We are not doing him a favor by serv- 
ing him. He is doing us a service by per- 
mitting us to do so.” After staging a 
hectically traditional Christmas Eve par- 
ty (“Ah doan think it’s fai-yuh fo’ the 
Social Hostiss ta hafta plan meals fo’ 
eight reindeer”), the Dennis-Erskine team 
burns its screwy pleasure palace right 
down to the ground, but not before a nice 
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boy meets a nice girl there—object, sim- 
ple matrimony. 

On a Par with Shakespeare. In House 
Party, four men and four women meet 
and mate. This puts Author Rowans on a 
par with Shakespeare's Measure for Meas- 
ure, apart from which House Party re- 
sembles A Comedy of Errors. To the 
antediluvian Ames mansion at Pruitt’s 
Landing, an “unspoiled” Long Island 
town, repairs the following partial cast of 
characters, some Ameses and some not: 
a superannuated dandy who is chauffeured 
about in a Hotchkiss landaulet; a Man- 
hattan model: a frustrated young archi- 
tect who works for Vahan Rabadab As- 
sociates (“All Rabadab buildings looked 





Ben Martin 
AuTHOR TANNER-DENNIS-ROWANS 


Burps of spasmodic mirth. 


like banks of file cabinets with the draw- 
ers open”); a proletarian scowler (“No 
thanks, I don’t usually bathe until Satur- 
day night"); a divorcee with an “I'm-a- 
dangerous-woman voice cribbed from old 
Libby Holman records”; a bristling gen- 
eral “who had never heard a gun fired in 
earnest since the Boxer Rebellion”; and 
a “king-sized Shirley Temple.” 

In the ensuing melee, the phonies and 
the realies square off and pair off in 
what might be called drawers-room come- 
dy. House Party is much like The Awful 
Truth, My Man Godfrey, and other films 
of that happy age and ilk, and probably 
the only reason Hollywood scouts have 
merely nibbled at the book till now is 
that they get the sensation of already 
having seen the movie. 

Currently, “Pat” Tanner has little to 
fear from Hollywood scouts or from criti- 
cal sharpshooters. For weeks last year he 
set a record by having three of his books 
on the bestseller lists at the same time. 
Since January 1955 the wackiest aunt 


since Charley's has been Tanner's fairy 
godmother. With sales of more than 
1,000,000 copies in hard and soft covers, 
Auntie Mame’s book, play and screen 
loot has grossed 36-year-old Tanner most 
of his first half-million (“After taxes, I 
have an incrumb of 1s5¢ on the dollar”). 

In pre-Mame days he kept busy patch- 
ing up other people’s novels, ghostwriting 
and being promotion manager for Foreign 
Affairs. Seen on a midtown Manhattan 
street, tall, lean, blue-eyed Tanner decked 
in a midnight-blue Homburg, with um- 
brella tightly furled, could still pass for a 
refugee from the British Foreign Office. 
Though Pat's grey-flecked brown beard 
predates Commander “Schweppes” White- 
head’s ambassadorship (Tanner grew his 
during a wartime stint as ambulance driv- 
er with the American Field Service 
attached to the French army), he and 
the commander have done some mutual 
theorizing in and on their beards: “The 
beard flourishes whenever there is a Queen 
on the throne of England. We've decided 
that when you're bearded that’s the only 
eccentricity you're allowed—no flowered 
waistcoats, nothing else. And you have to 
be much cleaner—immaculate.” 

That Dow-Jones Boy. Pat allows him- 
self one eccentricity besides the beard. 
He collects clocks, has “20 or 30 of 
them,” mostly ornate gilded continental 
models with trick features. Samples: a 
globe-shaped item with a set-in castle 
scene over which the sun and moon rise 
at appropriate times; a miniature tower 
clock in a living-room painting that goes 
off every 15 minutes (“You should be 
around at midnight. It’s orgiastic”). 

The clocks go off in a seven-room apart- 
ment in Manhattan's East gos, which 
Tanner, his wife Louise and their two 
children (boy and girl) will desert in the 
fall for a town house, Tanner is master- 
minding the rebuilding of this now-gutted 
dream house: the brownstone front will 
be limestone, the ceiling in the maid's 
sitting room will be knocked out to create 
the wall space needed to hang some heir- 
loom tapestries “with a lot of people in 
codpieces out looking for something.” 
Tanner's spiritual home (his father was 
formerly a broker on the Chicago Board 
of Trade) is really another decade. “I’m 
a pre-crash item. You know, those vulgar 
colored cars, baroque faucets and so on. 
And you should see my Charleston.” 

His talent is as an entertainer, and he 
has the fragility of his frivolity. Perhaps 
he could best be ticketed as an Ameri- 
can P, G. Wodehouse. His Mame-brained 
characters with their vestigial memories 
of wealth and lineage are certainly kin 
to those of the great master of total 
piffle. Tanner's trade is boom-escapism; 
the preferred temperature for hatching 
one of his books is a Dow-Jones average 
of 500 or better. Satisfied holders of 
Auntie Mame can look forward to a fat 
stock dividend, which Tanner expects to 
declare on next spring's publishing list. 
Auntie Mame is going to Europe, though 
she will scarcely be an innocent abroad. 
Tentative title: Around the World with 
Auntie Mame. 
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a J bee. Incomparable Great 
a Dome streamliner. 


Daily between Chi- 
cago and Seattle, 
connections to Van- 
couver, B. C. 


=, 


A 


Great Northern’s rails reach or cross the peaceful U. S.-Canadian boundary 
at nine separate points, such as this one between Blaine, Washington and 
White Rock, British Columbia. Here, in the shadow of the Peace Arch, 
Great Northern performs one of its proudest assignments: transporting mer- 
chandise and raw materials between these two great neighboring nations. 

And a lively, thriving business it is, thanks to the burgeoning economy of 
both countries. 

From Canada’s bounty, Great Northern carries lumber, shingles and other 
products of the forests such as pulp, paper and plywood. Great Northern 
trains carry into Canada fresh fruits and vegetables, manufactured goods 





STREAMLINED 
INTERNATIONALS 


‘. 4 2 4 ’ T a) i 2. o y 
and many types of machinery from the United States and the Dominion’s Three-times-a-day 


between Vancouver, 
British Columbia 
and Seattle. Stream- 
snmirte liner with most mod- 

‘ ern accommodations, 


Eastern provinces. In this reciprocal trade there is prosperity for all. 


CANADA 






GRAND NELSON 
FORKS 








VANCOUVER 
Q nro. Sweer ORASS ipa 









~ 


GRAND FORKS’ ~~ 





roanriano O wee 


For information on U. S.-Canadian For information on passenger travel 
shipping and traffic requirements, between U. S. and Canada, address 
address W. E. Nicholson, General P. G. Holmes, Passenger Traffic 
Freight Traffic Manager. Manager. 





WINNIPEG LIMITED 
Every night between 
St. Paul-Minneapolis 
and Winnipeg. Coach 
and Pullman accom- 
modations. Spacious 
buffet-lounge car. 


For information on Canadian industrial 
and commercial opportunities, address 
E. N. Duncan, Director, Industrial and 
Agricultural Development Department, 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


St. Poul 1, Minnesota * Offices in principal cities of U.S, and Canada, 
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Class War & Peace 


THe Reo Ano THE Wuite (463 p 
Henri Troyat—Crowell ($4.50) 


ee 





Moscow’s literary mills keep grinding 
out books. but it is likely that the best 
Russian novel of the vear is one written 
(in French) by a Russian who can barely 
remember his own country. The refugee 
is not a good witness of the land he loved 
and lost; an exception is Henri Troyat. 
Although he has lived in France since he 
was nine, he has woven—out of legend 





NOvELIst TROYAT 
Hailing o “former people." 


memory, research and love—a valedictory 
tale of Russia's “former people.” whose 
liquidation began in November 1917. The 
title evokes Stendhal’s The Red and the 
Black, but this tale of class war and peace 
more nearly recalls the scope and ambi- 
tion (if not the genius) of Tolstoy. 
\uthor Troyat tells his grim, credible 
story in terms of the diverse fortunes of 
one family. The head of the Arapov clan 
is old Constantine Kirillovitch, a doctor 
who illustrates in his old Russian virtues 
the fatal inability of the Russian ruling 
class to come to early terms with the 
nation’s liberal professional classes. One 
of his daughters is an actress whose sole 
ambition is to play before the Czar; 
instead she sees his back in a railway 
station as he is about to make his exit 
from history. Another Arapov is a cap- 
tain In a crack cavalry regiment, and one 
aspect of Russia's tragedy is seen in the 
inner conflict of this passionately loyal 
man who, amid mutiny and despair, does 
not know what his new loyalties ought 
to be. The doomed family has its social- 
ist, too—idealistic Nicolas Arapov. When 
the soldiery, whom he pities, pitilessly 
murder their Czarist officers, he is shocked 
it their cruelty, even though he has al- 
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ready been set on the road to Bolshevism 
by his tougher Red mentor. who knows 
that the idealists “will be destroyed by 
the reality of the streets. 

Throughout the novel the whole vast 
vague Russian steppe slips from its habit- 
ual disorder into the anarchy of revolu- 
tion. Trains do not arrive. Officers are 
suddenly bereft of rank. people of homes. 
Families lose touch. If the book some- 
times reads like a primer, there is prob- 
ably a good reason: the alphabet of this 
revolution is still being learned. Troyat 
has none of the exile’s bitterness, but 
might well claim title to the words of 
one of his own refugee characters: Where 
I am, there is Russia.’ 


Four Pundits & the World 


THe INTERPLAY OF Es AN West 
by Barbara Ward (152 pp.: Norto 
$3.50), performs one of those house- 
wifely miracles of sorting out centuries 
and civilizations as if they were so many 
knives, forks and spoons. It is a pleasure 
to behold if not always to believe British 
Author Ward as she tidies up the Hell's 
Kitchen of history. 

As she sees it. the drama of East and 
West has three acts and an optional end- 
ing. In Act I, lasting roughly from 5 
B.C. to rooo A.D., the Far East (India 
China) and the Mediterranean world 
made only fitful contact through com- 
merce and. occasionally, war; the spread 
of Islam and the Mongol invasions ac- 
tually “cut off Europe from any direct 
knowledge of the East.” In Act IT, lasting 
roughly from the 16th century to the 
early 20th, the West, vitalized by ideas 
of progress and purpose in man’s life, 
turned its power on a static East still lost 
in the illusion that this world is an illu- 
sion. In Act IIT, the last quarter-century 
the East is fighting back with aggressive 
nationalism and/or Communism, 

As Author Ward sees it, the East’s 
option is between the “mixed economy” 
and relative freedom of India and the 
“total state” tyranny of Red China. The 
West's course should be to: 1) help the 
East before it helps itself at the West's 
expense, 2) pool sovereignties in a supra- 
national organization that could solve and 
mitigate the problems with which today’s 
fanatic neophyte nationalisms are anxious 
but technologically impotent to cope. 

Author Ward’s most astute observa- 
tion is that the West may not be able to 
export the idea of individual dignity 
and freedom without the Judaeo-Christian 
metaphysics to which it is linked. She 
gingerly hopes that a deistic, syncretistic 
“perennial philosophy” may fill the gap. 





Tioes oF Crisis, by Adolf A. Berle Jr. 
(328 pp.: Reynal; $4), finds the mellow- 
ing (62) ex-brain truster of F.D.R. days 
conducting a mildly condescending semi- 
nar on the key events of the last quarter- 
century for the benefit of that global 
slowpoke, the U.S. public. Author Berle 
is most provocative when he looks at the 
mid-century world as a stage and finds it 
peopled with ghosts. 

They are the ghosts of six concepts 


argues Berle—Capitalism, Communism 
Nationalism, Imperialism. Race Superi- 
ority, Spiritual Supremacy. Capitalism, 
Berle has decided. “is not a_ philoso- 
phy for which to fight and die. It is a 
tool. and a great tool, to be used or laid 
aside as the genius of any people di 
rects."” Communism is “a means of divid- 
ing and enslaving thought and will. It 
should go back to its historical ceme 
tery.”. As for Nationalism, the twentieth 
century subtracted from it the ability 
‘to maintain national life.” As he flicks 
the shrouds of his chosen ghosts, Author 
Berle agrees with Barbara Ward that the 
only way to exorcise them permanently 





is to set up economic and political “world 
organizaluions, 





If world and especially U.S. leadership 
faces up to the twin probabilities that 
poverty can be universally extinguished 
and that war means universal extinction 
then, argues Berle hopefully, “opportunity 
does exist for a century of peace .. 

more soundly based even than that of the 
Victorian Age. 





RussiA iN TRANSITION, Isaac 
Deutscher (245 pp.; Coward-McCann 
$4.50), is a sheaf of essays mostly writ 
ten during the 'so0s further bolstering the 








AutHor Warp 
Tidying the kitchen of history. 


author’s accurate 1953 prediction (in 
Russia; What Next?) that the Soviet 
political tundra was due for a big thaw 
after Stalin’s death. Indeed, Polish-born 
Author Deutscher consumes an inordinate 
amount of time and space just crowing 
(“As to my severe critics, I shall only 
ask how many of them would venture to 
republish now in book form the views 


The “peaceful” Victorian Age encompassed 
the Mexican War. the Civil War and the 
Spanish-American War, found Britain embroiled 
in the Crimean War, the Opium War with 
China, the Indian Mutiny, the Afghan Wars 
and the beginning of the Boer War 
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These airlines take the strain 
out of business trips with the 


Avis Fly & Drive Ticker 









Purchase it with your airline reservation. Wherever you land, 
an Avis car is waiting for you — yours for a full day 
and at least 50 miles of driving — for ONLY $10 


ALLEGHENY 
AMERICAN 


BONANZA 
BRANIFF 































An Avis Fly & Drive Ticket* lets you make a 
600-mile business trip in 24 hours—without 
strain. At your destination, step right from air- 
liner to a handsome new Ford or other fine car 
from Avis. Start it up and take off. You combine 


the speed of air travel with the pin-point sched- CANADIAN 
uling possible only in a personal car. PACIFIC 
And your Avis reservation is automatic. All CAPITAL 
these leading airlines will sell you an Avis Fly & CENTRAL 
Drive Ticket at the same time you buy your air CONTINENTAL 


reservation. You pay for everything together. 
‘ hear ais " DELTA 

The Avis Fly & Drive Ticket costs only $10. 
The sparkling-clean car is yours for 24 hours 


FRONTIER 


and at least 50 miles of driving. You don’t have 
LAKE CENTRAL 


another cent to pay—not even for gas, oil or 
insurance. 


NORTHEAST 
NORTHWEST 


Wherever you go on a business trip, always 
have the convenience of a sparkling-clean new 
ear. Ask your airline agent for an Avis Fly & 
Drive Ticket. : 


OZARK 
PIEDMONT 


*Fly and Drive Ticket is « service mark (owned and) used by Avis, Inc. 


SOUTHERN 
SOUTHWEST 





TRANS-CANADA 
TRANS-TEXAS 
TRANS WORLD 














Copyright 1957, Avis, Inc. 


UNITED 
WESTERN 





RENT-&@-CAR 
GO FIRST CLASS...ALL THE WAY 
Avis Rent-a-Car, 184 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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Which Comes First — 
Cackle or the Egg? 


by 
J.P.Van Winkle 


President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 

Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





The new school marm asked us one 
day whether we Kentuckians said — 
“A hen lays or a hen lies?” 


“In these parts,” a lanky farm 
boy replied, ‘‘we lift her up to see.” 


Proof in the nest is a sight more im- 
portant to most folks than grammar. 


And as to Kentucky’s favorite 
beverage, proof in the bottle carries 
more conviction than the cackle of 
the distiller no matter how gram- 
matically he phrases his claims. 


The reason is that in our special 
kind of old fashioned sour mash 
bourbon, proof is flavor. And like 
the pudding, the proof of the bour- 
bon lies in its tasting. 


Proof is that statement on your 
whiskey label which states the alco- 
holic strength. In our genuine sour 
mash bourbon it is also a guarantee 
of flavor. 


That is why we always bottle 
OLp FrrzGeracp at full 100 proof 
as dictated by the Federal Govern- 
ment for Bottled-in-Bond, 


Once OLp FirzGeRALp reaches 
your glass, you'll find it coming 
through almost any amount of soda. 


Poured from the bottle at 100 
proof the flavor esters are not 
leached out by marrying with the 
ice and soda. The reason is they’re 
not together long enough. 


But do not confuse this persist- 
ence of flavor with the alcoholic 
strength of your drink. The melting 
ice and soda dilutes the proof but 
never the taste. Your drink stays 
fresh as a daisy. 


In your enjoyment of fine whiskey 
you thus compensate with additional 
appreciation what you may wish to 
limit in total number of drinks. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business executives who 
have discovered the 100 proof satis- 
factions in Bonded OLp FirzGERALp, 
and find it good business to share, 
in moderation, with associates and 
friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 


(TT 
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| they expressed on Soviet prospects six, 


seven, or only three vears ago?’’). 


Deutscher passionately believes that 
Russian workers and intellectuals “are 
throbbing and stirring.” that Russia is 


“relearning freedom.’ Often scholarly and 
hardheaded, Crystal-Gazer Deutscher (a 
Communist until he was thrown out of 
the party in 1932 for anti-Stalinism) is 
also a sentimentalist who believes that 
Stalinism is wrong but not Marxism. 
With the snobbery typical of many ex- 
Communists, Deutscher looks 
other ex-Communists and muses about 
vintage years—rg2r was a good year, 
and Communism was still fine and heady 
stuff; 1932 was a bad year, because the 
party had begun to turn sour. 

Perhaps the heart of Deutscher’s mes- 
sage is that the West should not become 
hypnotized by an Orwellian view of So- 
viet Russia as 4 mere incarnation of hor- 
ror that must be wiped out—hbecause, 
such hate will only blind the West in 
trying to devise sound policy. Most read- 
ers will accept this as sensible advice. But 
Deutscher goes on to plead elaborately 
that Russia is not really like ro8y4 at all 
—and in this plea he shows a pedantic 
failure to understand satire. Or could 
it be that Author Deutscher, like the 
characters in ro8y, uses doublethink with- 
out any longer being aware of it? 


down on 


THe INNocent Amsassanors, by Philip 
Wylie (384 pp.: Rinehart; $4.95), whips 
around the world with America’s most 
emotional writer. When not gawping at 
the tourist sights (“I wept as I sat 
on that bench and looked at the Taj 
Mahal”), Author Wylie is dazzling the 
natives with his knowledge of Shinto. his 
deft handling of chopsticks, his keen ana- 
lytic mind. Everywhere Wylie trails dis- 
Hong Kong was harassed by bu- 
bonic plague, Calcutta by cholera, “just 
after we left"—confounding Communists 
with his arguments, straightening out the 
thinking of Asian leaders and U.S. offi- 
cials. Wylie’s heart is obviously in the 
right place even when his head is not. 

He blasts U.S. foreign policy, grows 
unexpectedly lyrical about traveling U.S. 
businessmen (“these Eds and Harrys and 
Bills are America’) and believes that 
individual Americans must go out in great 
numbers as lay missionaries to practice 
the American Faith. Concludes Wylie: 
“And hear this; Everyone who goes forth 
in that fashion will be welcome. For 
I have looked into a million brown, be- 
seeching eyes, and in all I saw the light 
of liberty, here dim but there radiant. And 
all those eyes implored me to tell you.” 


Mom vy. Mao 


Letter From Pexine (252 pp.|—Pear! 
S. Buck—John Day ($3.75). 


Pearl S. Buck is still presiding over her 
China with the air of a lady dispensing 
oolong from a rare porcelain tea service. 
In her 43rd book, she subdues the storm 
over Asia to the dimensions of one of 
her teacups. The conflict between Com- 
munist China and the West is symbolized 


asters 





Alfred Eise 
Novetist Buck 
Like a carnivorous tea cosy. 


stoedt—Lire 


by the MacLeods of Raleigh. Vt. Gerald 
MacLeod. although not a Communist, 
lives in Peking and is president of its 
Communist-run university. Wife Elizabeth 
MacLeod lives in Vermont with their son 
Rennie and her father-in-law. Old Mr. 
MacLeod. who was once adviser to the 
Boy Emperor (1909-12) and took a Chi- 
nese woman to wife. has gone Confucian 
in the saddest way. Mrs. MacLeod calls 
him “Baba” (“It is easier to say than 
Father”) and he is also thoroughly gaga. 

What with Baba trying to be Chinese in 
Vermont, and Rennie struggling to forget 
his ancestral Chinese quarter, Mrs. Mac- 
Leod is having quite a time of it. In a 
letter from Peking. husband Gerald writes 
that he loves her and all that. but, since 
the Communists dislike his non-Sinic con- 
nections. he is obliged to take another 
wife. The new Chinese wife also writes to 
Vermont (“Dear Elder ty 





Sister a .: "js 
Throughout. Mrs. MacLeod proves to be 
so quilted in sensibility as to resemble a 
carnivorous tea cosy. 

As a parable of East-West relations. 
the book is not worth a spill of rice paper. 
Yet somehow it may be fascinating as an 
example of the kind of charm which, in- 
comprehensibly, industrious Pearl Buck 
has exercised over a generation of U.S. 
women readers—and even over the Nobel 
Prize committee. Perhaps unintentionally, 
the boek gives a portrait of merciless 
maternalism. The real crisis comes when 
young Rennie, forgetting that father 
Gerald in Peking has forbidden him to 
use any but the “stately name of Mother,” 
comes out with the awful truth. 

“Mom,” he says. 

In that instant the reader feels a secret 
sympathy for Gerald's decision to take his 
chances with the Reds: better Mao than 
Mom. By story's end. Mom buries Baba 
(forgetting that Father is quite as stately 
a name as Mother), and is left palpitating 
on a significantly empty stage. 
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On fairways, in locker rooms, on backyard terraces, 
in club swimming pools and commuter car pools, the 
Ben Hogan book has already become the golf conver- 
sation piece of the season! 


But this is your last chance to read and own it at 
the special pre-publication price. Our arrangement 
with the publishers, A. S. Barnes & Co., expires short- 
ly. So to avoid disappointment, you should send the 
coupon below right away— and be sure you have Ben 
Hogan’s lessons and Anthony Ravielli’s amazingly 
clear drawings to help you get your score down into 
the 70’s (as Ben Hogan offers to do) while there are 
plenty of enjoyable golfing weeks and months ahead! 


Almost as if Hogan himself were right 
at your clbow 


When these five lessons appeared in Sports ILLUSTRATED 
last spring, copies of the magazine were harder to get 
than birdies at Pine Valley. It was almost like a set of 
persona] lessons from the champion himself! For in just 8 
fundamentals, his book shows you how any golfer with 
reasonable coordination can build a powerful swing which 
will repeat—and only then will you really discover the 
game of golf for the first time! 


Golfers of all degrees of skill, men and women, have 
written in to say how much the Hogan lessons have helped 
their game. And the pros themselves are enthusiastic, too. 
For example, Frank Sadler of the Bellingham Country 
Club, Bellingham, Wash., writes: “/t’s the first time words 
and illustrations have made golfing technique absolutely 
clear. I'd say it's the greatest instruction series of all 
time. Women are particularly keen on it. It'll make a lot 
of new golfers—good golfers.” 


No money need be sent now 


To take advantage of this final pre-publication offer, merely send 
the coupon at the right. Later this summer, the Regular edition 
will be priced, in the bookstores, at $5.00, the De Luxe edition, 
$7.60. On this offer, the prices are only $4.50 and $6.50 respective- 
ly, and your copy will be sent to you at once. But you need not 
send money unless you wish. Read the book, practice with it, and 
be sure it can help you first—otherwise return it to us and pay 
nothing. Send the coupon now. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, Dept. 
34, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


You'll ike SPORTS ULUSTRATED, too! 


We're sure you'll like not only the news and features of golf, 
but all the rest of the wonderful world of sport as Sports 
ILLUSTRATED reports it every week. Previews of major events 
~sidelights and inside stories on colorful personalities—The 
Sporting Look, on the latest fashions in sportawear—Spec- 
tacle, the finest sports photography in color you ever saw— 


are all making Sports ILLUSTRATED today’s most talked-about 
magazine. A 27-week trial subscription (new subscribers 
only) is only $2.87—and you don't even have to pay that un- 
leas you and your whole family are delighted! Simply check 
box in the coupon, and we'll start sending you SPorTs 
ILLUSTRATED at once. 
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This is your second and last chance—as a TIME- 








reader—to get Ben Hogan’s great new book 


right now—at the special pre-publication price! 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, Dept. 6034, 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, It. 


Please send me at once the new Ben Hogan book in the edition I have checked 
below. I will pay the pre-publication price, plus few centa postage and handling 
charges, or if I am not delighted with the book, return it and pay nothing. 


f-) Regular Edition I De Luxe Edition 
Lt pre-publication price, $4.60 pre-publication price, $6.50 


oO Enter a trial subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED in my name—27 
weeks for only $2.87, for which you will bill me later. 


Name______ — 





Address _—_—_—. 





City Zone State 





r-) Check here if enclosing amount of your order with this coupon—in which case 
\ we prepay postage and handling charges. Same money-back offer applies. 
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Did you ever read a great’classic” 
me ... just for fun? 


F YOU LIKE GOOD BOOKS and enjoy reading them, 
HANDSOME ask yourself this plain question: How long is it 
=tefeln since you've read a great classic . . . just for fun? 
Too long, perhaps. But now we have wonderful news for you 
Here, at last, is a way to know and enjoy the world’s greatest 
books-—to get to the heart of them quickly and with the greatest 
of pleasure. The secret consists of brilliant book condensations 
prepared for modern readers, by modern literary experts This 
new idea in reading, sponsored by the Classics Appreciation 
Society, has already enriched the lives of thousands of families, students, 
and book-lovers all over America 
H FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFE: 







































To show you how to “have fun” reading 
the great classics, the Soci y now wants to give you ABSOLUTE 

FREE— its current 4-in-one Condensed Volume. You get Crime ond Punish- 
1} ment by Dostoerski (a profound novel of sin and redemption, which is 
* also a breathtaking detective story!) ... plus Samuel Pepys amazingly 
i frank Diary; St. Augustine's Confessions, and Paradise Lost by Milton. In 














addition, 3 comp! » shorter works, plus an illustrated Heme Appreciation 
Course, all in one 536 page richly bound book 
‘ With your gift book you will also receive, on approval, the Society 8 
next 4-in-1 volume, in matching binding. You may keep it for only $2.95 
' Pius shipping. Other monthly packages are yours at the same low price. 





There is no minimum purchase: you may stop whenever you wish Keep the 
introductory volume in any case 

But this generous trial offer can't be ke 
Free Volume, send coupon at once to: ¢ 
Dept TM-7, 2 West 45th St.. New York 3 
4 Bound in Moroceo—grain simulated leather spines, st 
stained page edges 
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I Classics Appreciation Society, Dept, TM.7, 2 West 45th St, New York 36,N.Y. | 


Send Condensed Volume and Hor 
Course described above FREE. 1 
clude on approval the next volume and Name 
course, which I may keep for only > 
Gm shipping. Each m 

olume and Course will ¢ 
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plus shipping. I needn't accept any min- Address 
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whenever I wish simply by notifying you 


Classics Appreciation Society is a division of 
The Grotier Soc 
world’s largest pu! 





y Inc., established 1895, 
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You bet! The revolutionary 
Land-O-Matic Cessna 172 
makes flying like driving. Mr 
Frank Barszcz, Flavor Kist 
Cracker Co., (right) says, “I 
bought my Cessna, then 
learned to fly in an amazingly 
short time."’ Covers his Mid- 
western sales territory A lor 
easier than he used to by car. “No traffic jams Your dealer is listed in 
in the air,”” he says. “‘I spend more nights at the Yellow Pages of the 
home... and it’s so easy to drive the Cessna!”’ phone book, or write 
CESSNA AIRCRAFT 
CO., DEPT. WT-s 


ONE FLIGHT will show you how simple it is 
to operate this “‘drive-it-yourself"’ airplane. And 
many owncrs find it as economical as the cost of 
car travel. So, today, take your first drive in the 
sky in the amazing Cessna 172 at your Cessna 
dealer's. He'll teach you to fly when you order 
a 172. With std. equip., $8,975 f.a.f. Wichica 





Cessna 


Yes, you do drive the amazing Cessna 172... 





drive it off the field... drive it through the Wichits. Kense 
' a, Kansas 
air drive it back down to the ground. It 
even turns and parks as casy as your car! Inquire about Cessna Lease Plans 
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According to Hoyle. In Buffalo, a grand 
jury criticized card playing on the floor 
of the county jail, recommended that ad- 
ditional tables be provided. 


Two for the Road. In Maywood, Calif., 
police allowed an hour-long lunch to Louis 
H. Martinez, about to start a ten-day jail 
term for drunkenness, but the court upped 
his sentence to six months after he 
slipped into a bar, managed to get well 
boiled before police found and rejailed him. 


Clockwatcher. In Mineola, N.Y., Mrs. 
Jeanette Dempsey. 24, accused in court 
by her husband of hugging and kissing his 
best friend for an hour in their home, 
indignantly denied it: “It wasn’t an hour. 
It wasn’t more than 20 minutes.” 





The Test. In Rome, after suspicious 
policemen took Blind Man Federico Pu- 
gliese, 29, to the station, passed a luscious 
pastry before his eyes, with no flicker of 
recognition, a wad of 10,000-lira_ bills, 
with no result. a pack of pinups which 
made him take notice, he yelled: “You 
cheat!” 


Withering Knighthood. In Buffalo, 
Judge Michael Zimmer fined Store Mana- 
ger Eugene Cyr $50 for slapping a woman 
with “too much force,” although he agreed 
there was “no doubt some provocation” 
when the woman called him a “stupid 


jerk.” 


On Instruments. In Pasadena. Calif., 
the /ndependent printed the weather fore- 
cast: “Clear today except for early fog, 
followed by smog, followed by evening 


fog.” 


Textual Behavior. In Des Moines, the 
Iowg Supreme Court ruled out as grounds 
for divorce a charge by Mrs. Valera M. 
Clough that one of her husband's “cruel 
and inhuman” practices was to read aloud 
from Dr. Alfred Kinsey's study of Ameri- 
can women. 


How's That, Pop? In Chicago, Psy- 
chologist Stanley Mitchell, telling parents 
that they could eliminate juvenile de- 
linquency by whispering good thoughts 
into their youngsters’ ears as they slept, 
said: “The kids wouldn’t hear, but their 
subconscious minds would, and this would 
build a solid relationship between parents 


and child.” 


Refuge. In South Bend, Ind., Robert 
Marvin, 27, sought since June 7 for non- 
support, bleakly turned himself in after 
his wife and three children began picketing 


his parents’ home. 


Bridge of Sighs. In Sydenham, Eng- 
land, when Jimmy Allison, 7, watching a 
movie, accidentally swallowed a shilling 
(14¢), he hastened to the manager, con- 
fided that he was worried because “it’s 
my fare home.” 
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Aluminum swamp buggies skim over wet grass even faster than over water! 


Sail over swamps at highway speeds! 


Made of light, tough aluminum, these 
broad, flat-bottomed boats are used 
daily —by rangers, engineers, sportsmen 


—to penetrate “impenetrable swamps.” 


Aluminum’s ability to do things better 
than they were ever done before has made 


it the world’s fastest growing metal. 
Fortunately —in neighboring Canada 


there is abundant water power to pro- 


duce the enormous amounts of electric- 






ity needed to smelt aluminum. There, 


Aluminium Limited, an independent 
Canadian company, has developed two 
of the world’s great hydroelectric SVS- 
tems in British Columbia and on the 
Saguenay and Peribonka Rivers in Que 


bee to power its vast aluminum smelters 


A substantial proportion of this alu- 
minum from Canada will be shipped to 


the United States in the form of ingot 


Limited sells no end 
products in the U.S. It concentrates, in- 
stead, on supplying hundreds of U. S$ 
fabricators with the metal that's inereas- 
ingly important to U.S 
vital to U.S. defense 


For Aluminium 


business ... 


Aluminium Limited, Montreal: Canada’s 
independent producer of aluminum ingot for 
U.S New York 

620 Fifth Avenue 


industries. lt 
Limited, Inc 


Aluminium 


Aluminum 


from Canada 





